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TO  THE 


KING. 


SIR, 

T^HE  Fine  Arts  have  ever  been  en- 
couraged  by  wife  Princes,  not 
fingly  for  private  amufement,  but  for 
their  beneficial  influence  in  fociety.  By 
uniting  diitereRt.raiiks  in  the  fame  ele- 
gant  pleafiires,  tb  e  y;  prc»xnote  benevolence : 
by  cherifhing  Jove  of  order,  they  en- 
force fubmiilion  to  government :  and  by 
infpiring  delicacy  of  feeling,  they  make 
regular  government  a  double  blelfingi 
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These  confiderations  embolden  me  to 
hope  for  your  Majefty's  patronage  in 
behalf  of  the  following  work,  which 
treats  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  attempts  to 
form  a  flandard  of  tafte,  by  unfolding 
thofe  principles  that  ou^ht  to  govern  the 
tafte  of  every  individual. 


It  is  rare  to  find  one  bom  with  fueh 

delicacy  of  feeling,  as  not  to  need  in- 

ftru6tion :  it  is  equally  rare  to  find  one 

fo  low  in  feeling,  as  not  to  be  capable  of 

inftrudion.  ^  And^.y-et,  .to  refine  our  tafte 

•  ••»j*  •      ....     .«*. 
with  refped'  to  Iteautiea  of  ;$'rt  or  of  na- 

ture,  is  fcarce  ,eil(ifeav6fijf  ed  'in  any  femi- 

nary  of  learning ;  a* ^^mehtable  defedl, 

confidering  how  early  in  life  tafte  is  fuf^ 

ceptible  of  culture,  and  how  difficult  to 

reform  it  if  unhappily  perverted.     To 

furnifti. 
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fiimiih  materials  for  fiipplying  that  dfi- 
fed,  was  an  additional  motive  for  the 
ptefent  undertaking. 


To  promote  the  Fine  Arts  in  Britain^ 
has  become  of  greater  importance  than 
is  generally  imagined.  A  flouriihing 
commerce  begets  opulence  j  and  opu-* 
lence,  inflaming  our  appetite  for  plea^ 
fure,  is  commonly  vented  on  luxury,  and 
on  every  fenfual  gratification:  Selfifh- 
nefs  rears  its  head^  becomes  fafhion-^ 
able;  and,  infeding  all  ranks,  extin- 
guiihes  the  amor  patria,  and  every  {park 
of  public  {pirit.  To  prevent  or  to  re*^ 
tard  fuch  fata}  corruption,. the  genius  of 
an  Alfred  cannot  devife  any  means  more 
ef&cacious,  than  the  venting  opulence 
Upon  the  Fine  Arts :  riches  fo  employed, 
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inftead  of  encouraging  vice,  will  excite 
both  public  and  private  virtue.  Of  this 
happy  effedl,  ancient  Greece  furniffaes 
one  fhining  inilance^  and  why  fhould 
we  defpair  of  another  in  Britain  ? 


In  the  commencement  of  an  aufpici- 
ous  reign^  and  even  in  that  early  period 
of  life  when  pleafure  commonly  is  the 
fole  purfuit,  your  Majefty  has  uniformly 
difplayed  to  a  delighted  people,  the  no- 
bleft  principles,  ripened  by  early  cul- 
ture ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  you  will  be 
the  more  difpofed  to  favour  every  ra- 
tional plan  for  advancing  the  art  of 
training  up  youth.  Among  the  many 
branches  of  education,  that  which  tends 
to  make  deep  impreflions  of  virtue,  ought 
to  be  a  fundamental  objed  ia  a  well-re- 
gulated 


gulated  government:  for  deprsarltj  of 
manners  will  render  inefFedual  the  moft 
falutary  laws ;  and^  in  the  midft  of  opor* 
leoce^  what  other  means  to  jKrevex^  fix^h 
depravity  but  early  and  virtuons  diiFei- 
pline  ?  The  Britifh  difciplinc  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  great  improvements  ;  and,  if  we 
can  hope  for  them,  it  mufl  be  from  a 

young  and  accompliihed  Prince,  emi- 
nently fenfible  of  their  importance.  To 
eftablifh  a  complete  fyilem  of  education, 
feems  referved  by  Providence  for  a  So- 
vereign who  commands  the  hearts  of  his 
fubjeds.  Succefs  will  crown  the  under- 
taking,  and  endear  George  the  Third 
to  our  lateft  pofterity. 


The  moft  elevated  and  moft  refined 
pleafure  of  human  nature,  is  enjoyed  by 





a  virtuous  Prince  governing  a  virtuous 
people  ;  and  that,  by  perfeding  the  great 
fyftem  of  education,  your  Majefty  may 
very  long  enjoy  this  pleafure,  is  the  ar- 
dent wifti  of 

Your  Majefty's 

Devoted  Subjed:, 

HENRY  HOME. 

Dec.  i*j6u 


PREFACE 

TO   THE 

SECOND  EDITION, 


T[3RINTING,  by  multiplying  copies 
-■"  at  will,  affords  to  writers  great  op- 
portunity of  receiving  inftrudion  from 
every  quarter.  The  author  of  this  trea- 
tife^  having  always  been  of  opinion  that 
the  general  tafte  is  feldom  wrong,  was 
leiblved  from  the  beginning  to  fubmit 
to  it  with  entire  refignation :  its  fevereft 
difapprobation  might  have  incited  him 
to  do  better,  but  never  to  complain. 
Finding  now  the  judgment  of  the  pub- 
lic to  be  favourable,  ought  he  not  to 
draw  fatisfadion  from  it?  He  would 
be  devoid  of  fenfibility  were  he  not 
greatly  fatisfied.  Many  criticifms  have 
indeed  reached  his  earj  but  they  are 
candid  and  benevolent,  if  not  always 
juft.  Gratitude,  therefore,  had  there 
been  no  other  motive,  muft  have  roufed 

his 
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his  utmoft  induftiy,  to  clear  this  edition 
from  all  the  defeds  of  the  former,  fo  far 
as  fuggefted  by  others,  or  difcovered  by 
himfelf.  In  a  work  containing  many 
particulars,  both  new  and  abftrufe,  it  was 
difficult  to  exprefs  every  article  with  fuf- 
ficient  perfpicuity;  and,  after  all  the 
pains  beftowed,  there  remained  certain 
paflages  which  are  generally  thought  ob- 
fcure.  The  author,  giving  an  attentive 
ear  to  every  cenfure  of  that  kind^  has,. in 
the  prefent  edition,  renewed  his  eflbrts 
to  corred  every  defedj  and  he  would 
gladly  hope  that  he  has  not  been  altoge- 
ther  unfuccefsfiil.  The  truth  is,  that  a 
writer,  who  nmft  be  poflefled  of  the 
thought  before  he  can  put  it  into  words, 
is  but  ill  qualified  to  judge  whether  the 
exjpreffion  be  fufficiently  clear  to  others : 
in  that  particular,  he  cannot  avoid  the 
taking  on  him  to  judge  for  the  reader, 
who  can  much  better  judge  for  himfelf. 

June  1763. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THAT  nothing  external  is  perceived  till  firft 
it  make  an  impreiiion  upon  the  organ  of  , 
fenfe,  is  an  obfervation  that  holds  equally  in 
every  one  of  the  external  fenfes.     But  there  is  a 
difference  as  to  our  knowledge  of  that  impref- 
fion :  in  touching,  tailing,  and  fmelling,  we  are 
fenfible  of  the  impreifion  ;   that,  for  example, 
which  is  made  upon  the  hand  by  a  ftone,  upon 
the  palate  by  an  apricot,  and  upon  the  noftrils 
by  a  rofe :  it  is  otherwife  in  feeing  and  hearing ; 
for  I  am  not  fenfible  of  the  impreffion  made  upon 
my  eye,  when  1  behold  a  tree  ;  npr  of  the  impref- 
fion  made  upon  my  ear,  when  I  liften  to  a  fong"*". 
That  difference  in  the  manner  of  perceiving  exter- 
nal objefts,  diflinguiflieth   remarkably  hearing 
and  feeing  from  the  other  fenfes ;  and  I  am  ready 
to  Ihow,  that  it  diftinguifheth  ftill  more  remark- 
ably the  feelings  of  the  former  from  that  of  the 
latter ;  every  feeling,  pleafant  or  painful,  muft 
be  in  the  mind ;   and  yet,  becaufe  in  ttilin^, 
touching,  and  fmelling,  we  are  fenfible  of  the 
imprefiion  made  upon  the  organ,  #e  are  led  to 
place  there  alfo  the  pleafant  or  painful  feeling 
Vol.  I.  A  caiifed 
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cairfcd  by  that  impreflBon  * ;  but,  with  refpeft  to 
feeing  and  hearing,  being  infenfible  of  the  orga- 
nic imprei&on,  we  are  not  milled  to  allign  a 
wrong  place  to  the  pleafant  or  painful  feelings 
caufed  by  that  impreffion ;  and  therefore  we  na- 
turally place  them  in  the  mind,  where  they  really 
are :  upon  that  account,  they  are  conceived  to  be 
more  refined  and  fpiritual,  than  what  are  derived 
from  tailing,  touching,  and  fmelling ;  for  the  lat- 
ter feelings,  feeming  to  exift  externally  at  the  or- 
gan of  fenfe,  are  conceived  to  be  merely  corporeal. 
The  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  being  thus 
elevated  above  thofe  of  the  other  external  fenfes, 
acquire  fo  much  dignity  as  to  become  a  laudable 
entertainment.  They  are  not,  however,  fet  on  a 
level  with  the  purely  intelledlual ;  being  no  lefs 
inferior  in  dignity  to  intelledual  pleafures,  than 

fuperior 

*'         .  '  ■■ 

*  After  the  utmoft  efforts,  we  find  it  beyond  our  pow- 
er to  coDc,eive  the  flavour  of  a  rofe  to  exift  in  the  mind : 
we  are  neceflarily  led  to  conceive  that  pleafure  as  exift- 
xng  in  the  noftrils  along  with  the  impreilion  made  by  the 
>ofe  upon  that  organ.  And  the  fame  will  be  the  refult 
of  experiments  with  refped  to  every  feeling  of  tafte, 
touch,  and  fmelL  Touch  affords  the  moft  fatisfa&ory: 
experiments.  Were  it  not  that  the  delufion  Is  detefted 
by  philofophy,  no  perfon  would  hefitate  to  pronounce, 
that  the  pleaCure  arifing  from  touching  a  fmooth,  foft, 
and  velvet  furface,  has  its  exiftence  at  the  ends  of  tl^e 
fingers,  without  once  dreaming  of  its  exifting  anywhere 
elfe. 
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Aipetidt  to  the  organic  or  corporeal :  they  indeed 
refemble  the  latter,  being*  like  them,  produced 
bj  external  objeds  ;  but  they  aifo  refemble  the 
former,  being,  like  them,  produced  without  any 
fenfible  organic  imprefiion.  Their  mixt  nature 
and  middle  place  between  organic  and  intellect 
tual  pleafures,  qualify  them  to  aflbciate  with  both; 
beauty  heightens  all  the  organic  feeling^,  as  well 
as  the  intelledtual :  harmony,  though  it  afpires  to 
inflame  devotion,  difdains  not  to  improve  the  re- 
lifh  of  a  banquet. 

The  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  other 
valuable  properties  befide  thofe  of  dignity  and 
elevation :  being  fweet  and  moderately  exhilara- 
ting, they  are  in  their  tone  equally  diilant  from 
the  turbulence  of  paffion,  and  the  languor  of  in- 
dolence :  and  by  that  tone  are  perfedlly  well 
qualified,  not  only  to  revive  the  fpirits  when 
funk  by  fenfual  gratification,  but  alfo  to  relax 
them  when  overftrained  in  any  violent  purfuit. 
Here  is  a  remedy  provided  for  many  diftreffes ; 
and,  to  be  convinced  of  its  falutary  efFe<5ls,v  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  run  over  the  following  p^ar- 
ticulars.  Organic  pleafures  have  naturally  a 
(hort  duration ;  when  prolonged,  they  lofe  their 
relifh ;  when  indulged  to  cxcefs,  they  beget  fa- 
tiety  and  difguft :  and^  to  reftore  a  proper  tone 
of  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  happily  contrived 
than  the  exhilarating  pleafures  of  the  eye  and 
car.     On  the  other  hand,  any  intenfe  exercife  of 

A  2  intelledlual 
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intdleAual  powers,  becomes  painfiil  by  over^ 
draining  the  mind:  cefTation  from  fuch  exercife 
gives  Dot  inftant  relief;  it  is  necefiary  that  the 
▼old  be  filled  with  fome  amufement,  gently  re- 
lazing  the  fpirits^ :  organic  pleafure,  which  bath 
no  reliib  but  while  we  are  in  vigouj,  is  ill  quali- 
fied for  that  office;  but  the  finer  pleafures  of 
fenfe,  which  occupy  without  exhaufting  the 
mind,  are  finely  qualified  to  reftore  its  ufual  tone 
after  fevere  application  to  fl;udy  or  bufinefs,  as 
well  as  after  fatiety  from  fenfual  gratification. 

Our  firft  perceptions  are  of  external  objedts, 
and  our  firft  attachments  are  to  them.  Organic 
pleafures  take  the  lead :  but  the  mind«  gradually 
ripening,  relifheth  more  and  more  the  pleafures 
of  the  eye  and  ear ;  which  approach  the  purely 
mentalt  without  exhaufting  the  fpirits ;  and  ex* 
ceed  the  purely  fenfual,  without  danger  of  fatie- 
ty. The  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  ear  have  accor* 
dingly  a  natural  aptitude  to  draw  us  from  the 
immoderate  gratification  of  fenfual  appetite  ;  and 
the  mind,  once  accuftomed  to  enjoy  a  variety  of 
external  objeds  without  being  fenfible  of  the  or- 
ganic impreffion^  is  prepared  for  enjoying  inter«> 
nal  objects  where  there  cannot  be  an  organic 
impreflion.  Thus  the.  Author  of  nature,  by 
qualifying  the  human  mind  for  a  fucceifion  of 

enjoyments 

*  Du  Bos  judicioufly  obfervesy  that  filence  doth  not 
tend  to  calm  an  agitated  mind ;  but  that  foft  and  flow 
mufic  bath  a  fine  eflfedr 
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eiijo3rment8  from  low  to  high,  leads  it  by  gentle 
fteps  from  the  moft  grovelling  corporeal  plea** 
fures,  for  which  only  it  is  fitted  in  the  beginning 
of  life,  to  thofe  refined  and  fublime  pleafures  that 
are  fuited  to  its  maturity. 

But  we  are  not  bound  down  to  this  fuccefiion 
by  any  law  of  neceffity :  the  God  of  nature  oflfers 
it  to  uSy  in  order  to  advance  our  happinefs ;  and 
it  is  fufficient,  that  he  hath  enabled  us  to  carry 
it  on  in  a  natural  courfe.  Nor  has  he  made  our 
taft;  either  difagteeable  or  difficult ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  tranfition  is  fweet  and  eafy,  from  cor* 
poreal  pleafures  to.  the  more  refined  pleafures 
of  fenfe  ;  and  no  lefs  fo,  from  thefe  to  the  ex* 
alted  pleafures  of  morality  and  religion.  We 
ftand  therefore  engaged  in  honour,  as  well  as 
interefi,  to  fecond  the  purpofes  of  nature,  by 
cultivating  the  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  ear, 
thofe  efpecially  that  require  extraordinary  cul* 
ture  *,  fuch  as  arife  from  poetry,  painting,  fculp* 

A  3  ture, 

*  A  tafte  for  natural  objeAs  is  born  with  us  in  per- 
feftion ;  for  relilhing  a  fine  countenance,  a  rich  land* 
fcape,  or  a  vivid  colour,  culture  is  unneceflary.  The 
obfervation  holds  equally  in  natural  founds,  fuch  as  the 
finging  of  birds,  or  the  murmuring  of  a  brook.  Naturt 
here,  the  artificer  of  the  objeft  as  well  as  of  the  perci- 
pient,  hath  accurately  fuited  them  to  each  other.  But 
of  a  poem,  a  cantata,  a  pifture,  or  other  artificial  pror 
iafiion,  a  true  relifli  is  not  commonly  attainedi  without 
foqie  ftudy  and  mucb  pir^ftice. 
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ture,  tnufic,  gardening,  and  architedure.  This 
efpecjally  is  the  duty  of  the  opulent,  who  have 
leifure  to  improve  their  minds  and  their  feel- 
ings. The  fipe^arts  are  contrived  to  give  plea- 
fure  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  difregarding  the  in-r. 
ferior  fenfies.  A  tafte  for  thefe  arts  is  a  plant 
that  grows  naturally  in  many  foils ;  but,  without 
culture,  fcarce  to  perfedion  in  any  foil :  it  is  fuf- 
deptible  of  much  refifiement ;  and  is,  by  proper 
care,  greatly  improved.  In  this  refped,  a  tafte  in 
the  fine  arts  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  moral 
fenfe,  to  which  indeed  it  is  nearly  allied :  both  of 
them  difcover  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  : 
fafhion,  temper,  and  education,  have  an  influence 
to  vitiate  both,  or  to  preferve  them  pure  and  un- 
tainted :  neither  of  them  are  arbitrary  nor  local ; 
being  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  governed  by 
principles  common  to  all  men.  The  defign  of  the 
prefeqt  undertaking,  which  afpires  not  to  morali- 
ty, is,  to  examine  the  fenfitive  branch  of  human 
nature,  to  trace  the  objeds  that  are  naturally 
agreeable,  as  well  as  thofe  that  are  naturally  dif^ 
agreeable  ;  and  by  thefe  means  to  difcover,  if  we 
can,  what  are  the  genuine  principles  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  naan  who  afpires  to  be  a  critic  in  thefe 
arts  inuft  pierce  ftill  deeper;  he  muft  acquire  a 
clear  perception  of  what  objects  are  lofty,  what 
low,  what  proper  or  improper,  what  manly,  and 
what  mean  or  trivial.  Hence  a  foundation  for 
reafoning  upon  the  tafte  of  any  individual,  and 

for 
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for  paffing  fentence  upon  it:  where  it  is  con- 
formable to  principles,  we  can  pronounce  with- 
certainty  that  it  is  correct ;  otherwife,  that  it  is 
incorredy  and  perhaps  wbimfical.  Thus  the  fine 
arts»  like  morals,  become  a  rational  fcience  ;  and^ 
like  morals,  may  be  cultivated  to  a  high  degree 
of  refinement. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticifm,  when 
thus  ftudied  as  a  rational  fcience.  In  the  firft 
place,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the"  fine  arts,  redoubles  the  pleafure  we 
derive  from  them.  To  the  man  who  refigns 
himfelf  to  feeling  without  interpofing  any  judg- 
ment, poetry,  mufic,  painting,  are  mere  paftime* 
In  the  prime  of  life,  indeed,  they  arc  delightful, 
being  fupported  by  the  force  of  novelty,  and  the 
beat  of  imagination  :  but  in  time  they  lofe  their 
relifh  ;  and  are  generally  negleded  in  the  ma- 
turity of  life,  which  difpofes  to  more  ferious  and 
more  important  occupations.  To  thofe  who  deal 
in  criticifm  as  a  regular  fcience,  governed  by  juft 
principles,  and  giving  fcope  to  judgment  as  well 
as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts  are  a  favourite  enter- 
tainment ;  and  iti  old  age  maintain  that  relifli 
which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of  life  *. 

A  4  In 


•  "  Though  Ipgic  may  fubfift  without  rhetoric  or  po- 
"  ctry,  yet  fo  neceflary  to  thcfe  laft  is  a  found  and  cor- 
^  reft  logic,  that  without  it  they  are  no  better  than 
«  warbUng  txifl^s."     Hermes^  p»  6, 


In  the  heit  iplace;  i  pbilofophic  inquiry  into  the 
J^rinciples  of  the  fine  arts,  inures  the  refleditig 
mind  to  the  moft  enticing  fort  of  lo^^ic :  the  pra<!« 
tice  of  reafoning  upon  fubjeds  fo  agreeable^ 
tends  to  a  habit ;  and  a  habit,  llrengthening  the 
reafoning  faculties,  prepares  the  mind  for  enter- 
ing  into  fubjedls  more  intricate  and  abftrad. 
To  have,  in  that  refped,  a  juft  conception  of  the 
Importance  of  criticifm,  we  need  but  refledt  up* 
on  the  ordinary  method  of  education ;  which, 
kfter  fome  years  fpent  in  acquiring  languages, 
hurries  us,  without  the  leaft  preparatory  difci- 
pline,  into  the  moft  profound  philofophy.  A 
more  effedtual  method  to  alienate  the  tender 
mind  from  abftradl  fcience,  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  invention :  and  accor)JingIy,  with  refped  to 
fuch  rpeculations,  our  youth  generally  contradi 
a  fort  of  hobgoblin  terror,  feldom  if  ever  fubdu- 
ed,  Thofe  who  apply  to  the  arts,  are  trained 
in  a  very  different  manner :  they  are  led,  ftep 
by  ftep,  from  the  eafier  parts  of  the  operation,  to 
what  are  more  difficult ;  and  are  not  permitted 
to  make  a  new  motion,  till  they  are  perfefted  in 
thofe  which  go  before.  Thus  the  fcience  of  cri- 
ticifm may  be  confidered  as  a  middle  link,  con- 
nefting  the  different  parts  of  education  into  a 
regular  chain.  This  fcience  furnifheth  an  invi- 
ting opportunity  to  exercife  the  judgment ;  we 
delight  to  reafon  upon  fubjfds  that  are  equally 
pleafant  and  familiar :  we  proceed  gradually  from 

thf 


ibe  finipkr  to  the  more  invqlved  cdfes ;  tlid  in  a 
doe  coarfe  of  difcipline,  cuftoiHy  vi^hich  improtH 
^1  our  fiEicultieSy  beftows  acutenefs  on  that  of  rea- 
£biK,  fttfficient  to  onravel  all  the  intricacies  of 
philofof^y. 

Nor  ought  ft  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  tta* 
foniogs  employed  on  the  fine  arts  are  of  the  fMkt 
kind  With  thofe  x^hidh  tegiilate  our  condu£k. 
Mathematical  and  metaphyfical  reafonings  have 
no  tendency  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  man ; 
)ior  are  they  applicable  to  the  common  afiairs  of 
life :  but  a  juft  tafte  of  the  fine  arts,  derived  from 
rational  principles,  fumiihes  elegant  fubjedb  for 
c(xiverfation,  and  prepares  us  for  ading  in  the  fo- 
cial  ftate  with  dignity  and  propriety. 

The  fcience  of  rational  criticifm  tends  to  im- 
prove the  heart  no  left  than  the  underftanding. 
It  tends,  in  the  firft  place,  to  moderate  the  felfifh 
afife&ions :  by  fweetening  and  harmoniting  the 
temper,  it  is  a  llrong  antidote  to. the  turbulence 
of  paffion,  and  violence  of  purfuit :  it  procures 
to  a  man  fo  much  mental  enjoyment,  that,  in 
order  to  be  occupied,  he  is  not  tempted  to  deli- 
ver up  his  youth  to  hunting,  gaming,  drinking  * ; 

nor 


*  If  any  youth  of  a  fplendid  fortune  and  Engliih  edu- 
cation Humble  perchance  upon  tKis  book  and  this  paf- 
fage,  he  will  pronounce  the  latter  to  be  empty  declamm- 
tion.  But  if  he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, he  will  find,  xQuch  to  bis  (atisfaftion,  every 
srticle  well  founded* 
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nor  his  middle  age  to  ambition;  nor  his  old 
sige  to  avarice.  Pride  and  envy,  two  difguftful 
paffionsy  find  in  the  conftitution  no  enemy  more 
formidable  than  a  delicate  and  difcernidg  tafte : 
the  man  upon  whom  nature  and  culture  have 
beftowed  this  bleffing,  delights  in  the  virtuous 
difpofitions  and  adions  of  others :  he  loves  to 
cherifh  them,  and  to  publifh  them  to  the  world  : 
faulty  and  failings,  it  is  true;  are  to  him  no  lefs 
obvious ;  but  thefe  he  avoids,  or  removes  out 
of  fight,  becaufe  they  give  him  pain.  On  the 
other  band,  a  man  void  of  tafte,  upon  wihom 
even  ftriking  beauties  make  but  a  faint  impref* 
fion,  indulges  pride  or  envy  without  controul, 
and  loves  to  brood  over  errors  and  blemifhes* 
In  a  word,  there  are  other  paffions,  that,  upon 
occafion,  may  difturb  the  peace  of  fociety  more 
than  thofe  mentioned ;  but  not  another  pafiion 
is  fo  unwearied  an  antagonift  to  the  fweets  of 
focial  intercourfe :  pride  and  envy  put  a  man 
perpetually  in  oppofition  to  others ;  and  difpofc 
him  to  relifh  bad  more  than  good  qualities,  even 
in  a  companion.  How  different  that  difpofition 
of  mind,  where  every  virtue  in  a  companion  or 
neighbour  is,  by  refinement  of  tafte,  fet  in  its 
ftrongeft  light ;  and  defeds  or  blemifties,  natural 
to  all,  are  ftipprefled,  or  kept  out  of  view  ! 

In  the  next  place,  delicacy  of  tafte  tends  no 
lefs  to  invigorate  the  focial  affeftions,  than  to  mo- 
4erfite  thofe  that  arc  felfiftv     To  be  convinced 
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of  that  tendency,  we  need  only  refleft,  that  de-- 
licacy  of  tafte  neceffarily  heightens  our  feeling  of 
pain  and  pleafure ;  and  of  coiirfe  our  fy mpathy, 
which  is  the  capital  branch  of  every  focial  paf- 
fion.  Sympathy  invites  a  communication  of  jojrs 
and  forrows,  hopes  ahd  fears:  fuch  exercife^ 
foothing  and  fatisiadory  in  itfelf,  is  neceflari- 
ly  produAive  of  mutual  good-will  and  affec* 
tion. 

One  other  advantage  of  rational  criticifm  is 
referred  to  the  laft  place,  being  of  all  the  moil 
important ;  which  is,  that  it  is  a  great  fupport  to 
morality.  I  infift  on  It  with  entire  fatisfadion, 
that  no  occupation  attaches  a  man  more  to  his 
duty,  than  that  of  cultivating  a  tafte  in  the  fine 
arts :  a  juft  relifh  of  what  is  beautiful,  proper, 
elegant,  and  ornamental,  in  writing  or  painting, 
in  architecture  or  gardening,  is  a  fine  prepara* 
tion  for  the  fame  juft  relifli  of  thefe  qualities  in 
character  and  behaviour.  To  the  man  who  has 
acquired  a  tafte  fo  acute  and  accompliflied,  eve- 
ry a^on  wrong  or  improper  muft  be  highly  dif- 
guftful:  if,  in  any  inftance,  the  overbearing 
power  of  paffion  fway  him  from  his  duty,  he  re- 
turns  to  it  with  redoubled  refolution  never  to  be 
fwayed  a  fecond  time :  he  has  now  an  additional 
piotive  to  virtue,  a  convidion  derived  from  ex- 
perience, that  happinefs  depends  on  regularity, 
find  order,  and  that  difregard  to  juftice  or  pro* 

priety 
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prietyiiever  fails  to  be  punifhed  with  fliame  and 
remorfe  *. 

Rud^  ages  exhibit  the  triumph  of  authority 
over  reafon :  Pbilofophers  ancietitlyi^rjere  divided 
into  feds,  being  Epicuneans,  Flatonifts,  Stoics^ 
Pythagoreans,  or  Sceptics :  the  fpeouiative  relied 
no  farther  on  their  own  judgment  but  to  chufe 
a  leader,  whom  they  implicitly  followed.  In  later 
times,  happily,  reafon  hath  obtained  the  afcend- 
ant :  men  now  aflert  their  native  privilege  of 
thinking  for  themfelves ;  and  difdain  to  be  rank- 
ed in  any  fe€l,  whatever  be  the  fcience.  I  am 
forced  to  except  criticifm,  which,  by  what  fata- 
Kty  I  Jknow  not,  continues  to  be  no  lefs  ilavifh  in 
its  principles,  nor  lefs  fubmiffive  to  authority^ 
than  it  was  originally.  BoiTu,  a  celebrated 
French  critic,  gives  many  rules ;  but  can  difco- 
ver  no  better  foundation  for  any  of  them,  than- 
the  praftice  merely  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  fup- 
ported  by  the  authority  of  Ariftotle :  Strange  ! 
that  in  fo  Ipng  a  work,  he  ihould  never  once 

have 

■  ■  I » ■■  ■ — « III        I    I        I , ^.— i— — ^ 

*  Genius  is  allied  to  a  warzQ  and  inflammable  confli* 
tution,  delicacy  of  tafte  to  calmnefs  and  fedatenefii. 
Hence  it  is  common  to  find  genius  in  one  who  is  a  prey 
to  every  paffion ;  but  fel4om  delicacy  of  talle.  Upon  a 
man  polTeffed  of  that  bleflingy  the  moral  duties,  no  le£| 
than  the  fine  arts,  make  a  deep  impreffion,  and  counter- 
balance every  irregular  defire :  at  the  fame  time,  a  tern* 
per  calm  and  fedate  is  not  eafily  moved,  even  b;  s^ 
ftrong  temptation. 
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have  ftumbled  upon  the  queftion.  Whether,  and 
how  &r»  do  thefe  rules  agree  with  human  na- 
ture.   It  could  not  furely  be  his  opini<»i»  that 
thefe  poets»  however  eminent  for  genius,  were 
entitled  to  give  law  to  mankind ;  and  that  nor- 
thing now  remains,  but  blind  obedience  to  their 
arbitrary  will ;   if  in  writing  they  followed  no 
rule,  why  ihould  they  be  imitated  ?  If  they  ftudi- 
ed  nature,  and  were  obfequious  to  rational  prin- 
ciplesy  why  ihould  thefe  be  c(Hicealed  from  us  ? . 
With  refped  to  the  prefent  undertaking,  it  k 
not  the  author's  intention  to  compofe  a  regular 
treatife  upon  each  of  the  fine  arts ;  but  only,  in 
general,  to  exhibit  their  fundamental  principles, 
drawn  from  human  nature,  the  true  fource  of 
criticifm.     The  fine  arts  are  intended  to  enter^ 
tain  us,  by  making  pleafant  impreifions ;  and, 
by  that  circumitance,  are  diftinguifhed  from  the 
ufeful  arts  :  but,  in  order  to  make  pleafant  im- 
preiiions,  we  ought,  as  above  hinted,  to  know 
what  objeds  are  naturally  agreeable,  and  what 
naturally  difagreeable*     That  fubjed  is  here  at- 
temptedy  as  far  as  necefiary  for  unfolding  the  ge- 
nuine principles  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  the  author 
aflumes  no  merit  from  his  performance,  but  that 
of  evincing,  perhaps  more  diftindtly  than  hither- 
to has  been  done,  that  thefe  principles,  as  well 
as  every  juft  rule  of  criticifm,  are  founded  upon 
the  fenfitive  part  of  our  nature.    What  the  au^ 
thor  hath  difcovered  or  coUeded  upon  that  ful^« 

je<a. 
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jeS,  he  choofcs  to  impart  in  the  gay  and  agrees 
able  form  of  criticifm ;  imagining  that  this  form 
will  be  more  reliflied,  and  perhaps  be  no  left 
inftrudive,  than  a  regular  and  laboured  difqui- 
lition.  His  plan  is,  to  afcend.  gradually  to  prin- 
ciples, from  fads  and  experiments  ;  inftead  of 
beginning  with  the  former,  handled  abftraSedly, 
and  defcending  to  the  latter.  But,  though  cri- 
ticifm is  thus  his  only  declared  aim,  he  will  not 
difown,  that  all  along  it  has  been  his  view,  to 
explain  the  nature  of  Man,  confidered  as  a  fen- 
fitive  being  capable  of  pleafure  and  pain  :  and, 
though  he  flatters  himfelf  with  having  made 
fome  progrefs  in  that  important  fcience,  he  is, 
however,  too  feniible  of  its  extent  and  difficulty, 
to  undertake  it  profefledly,  or  to  avow  it  as  the 
chief  purpofe  of  the  prefent  work. 

To  ccnfure  works,  not  men,  is  the  juft  prero- 
gative of  criticifm  ;  and  accordingly  all  perfonal 
cenfure  is  here  avoided,  unlefs  where  neceilary 
to  illuftrate  fome  general  propofition.  No  praife 
is  claimed  on  that  account ;  becaufe  cenfuring 
with  a  view  merely  to  find  fault,  cannot  be  en- 
tertaining to  any  perfon  of  humanity.  Writers, 
one  ihould  imagine,  ought,  above  all  others,'  to 
be  refcrved  on  that  article,  when  they  lie  fo  open 
tb  retaliation.  The  author  of  this  treatife,  far 
from  being  confident  of  meriting  no  cenfure,  en* 
tertaios  not  even  the  fiighteft  hope  of  fucb  per* 
fe6iion.     Amufement  was  at  firft  the  fole  aim  of 

his 
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his  inquiries :  proceeding  from  one  particular  to 
another,  the  fubjedt  grew  under  his  hand ;  and 
he  was  far  advanced  before  the  thought  ftruck 
him,  that  his  private  meditations  might  be  pu- 
blicly ufefuL  In  public,  however,  he  would  not 
appear  in  a  flovenly  drefs ;  and  therefore  he  pre- 
tends not  otherwife  to  apologife  for  his  errors, 
than  by  obferving,  that  in  a  new  fubjcd,  no  lefs 
nice  than  extenfive,  errors  are  ih  fome  meafurc 
unavoidable.  Neither  pretends  he  to  juftify  his 
tafte  in  every  particular  :  that  point  muft  be  ex- 
tremely clear,  which  admits  not  variety  of  opi- 
nion ;  and  in  fpme  matters  fufceptible  of  great 
refinement,  time  is  perhaps  the  only  infallible 
touchftone  of  tafte :  to  that  he  appeals,  and  to 
that  he  chearfuUy  fubmits. 

N.  B.  The  Elements  of  Criticism,  mean- 
ing the  whole,  is  a  title  too  afTuming  for  this 
work.  A  number  of  thefe  elements  or  princi- 
ples are  here  unfolded :  but,  as  the  author  is  far 
from  imagining  that  he  has  completed  the  lift,  a 
more  humble  title  is  proper,  fuch  as  may  exprefs 
any  number  of  parts  lefs  than  the  whole.  This 
he  thinks  is  fignified  by  the  title  he  has  chofen^ 
viz.  Elements  of  Criticism. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PERCEPTIONS  AND  IDEAS  IN  A  TRAIN. 

A  MAN,  while  awake,  is  confcious  of  a 
continued  train  of  perceptions  and  ideas 
paffing  in  his  mind.  It  requires  no  adivity 
on  his  part  to  carry  on  the  train  :  nor  can  he 
at  will  add  any  idea  to  the  train  *.  At  the 
fame  time,  we  learn  from  daily  experience,  that 

the 

*  For  how  Ihoold  this  be  done  ?  what  idea  is  it  that 
we  are  to  add  ?  If  we  can  fpecify  the  idea,  that  idea  is 
already  in  the  mind,  and  thetjc  is  no  occafion  for  any  a& 
of  the  will.  If  we  cannot  fpecify  any  idea,  I  next  de- 
mand, how  can  a  perfon  will,  or  to  what  purpofe,  if 
there  be  nothing  in  view  ?  We  cannot  form  a  concep- 
tion of  fuch  a  thing.  If  this  argument  need  confirma' 
tion,  I  urge  experience :  whoever  makes  a  trial  will 
find,  that  ideas  are  linked  together  in  the  mind,  form* 
ing  a  conne3ed  chain  ;  and  that  we  have  not  the  com- 
mand of  any  idea  independent  of  the  chain. 
Vol.  I.  B 
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the  tt^in  of  our  thoughts  is  not  regulated  by 
chance:  and  if  it  depend  not  upon  will,  nor 
upon  chance,  by  .what  law  is  it  governed  ?  The 
queftion  is  of  importance  in  the  fcience  of  hu- 
man nature ;  and  I  promife  beforehand,  that 
it  will  be  found  of  great  impoftance  in  the  fine 
arts^ 

It  appears,  that  the  relations  by  which  things 
are  linked  together,  have  a  great  influence  in 
diredting  the  train  of  thought.  Taking  a  view  of 
external  objects,  their  inherent  properties  are  not 
more  remarkable,  than  the  various  relations  that 
connect  theni  together :  Caufe  and  effed,  conti- 
guity in  time  or  in  place,  high  and  low,  prior  and 
poflerior,  refemblance,  contrail,  and  a  thoufand 
other  relations,  conneft  things  together  without 
end.  Not  a  fingle  thing  appears  folitary  and  alto- 
gether devoid  of  conne<5tion  ;  the  only  difference 
is,  that  fome  are  intimately  connefted,  fome  more 
(lightly ;  fome  near,  fome  at  a  diftance. 

Experience  will  fatisfy  us  of  what  reafon  makes 
prpbable,  that  the  train  of  our  thoughts  is  in  a 
great  meafure  regulated  by  the  foregoing  rela«> 
tions :  an  external  objed  is  no  fooner  prefented 
to  us  in-  idea,  than  it  fuggefts  to  the  mind  other 
objefts  to  which  it  is  related;  and  in  that  man- 
ner is  a  train  of  thoughts  compofed.  Such  is 
the  law  of  fucceflion  ;  which  muft  be  natural, 
becaufe  it  governs  all  human  beings.  The  law^ 
however,  feems  not  to  be  inviolable  :  it  fome- 
times  happens  that  an  idea  arifes  in  the  mind, 

.  without 
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without  any  peiteiTed  cdnntdion  $  asi  for  ea* 
ample,  after  a  profound  lleep. 

But,  though  we  cannot  add  to  the  train  ab 
unconneded  idea^  yet  in  a  nieafure  We  can  at- 
tend tQ  fome  ideas,  and  difmifs  othersi  Therb 
are  few  things  but  what  are  conneded  with  ma- 
ny others ;  and  when  a  thing  thus  conne^ed 
becomes  a  fubje<5t  of  thought,  it  commonly  fug- 
gefts  many  of  its  connections :  among  thefe  a 
choice  is'aSbrded  j  we  can  infiil  upon  one,  re<^ 
jeding  others  ;  and  fometimes  we  infift  on 
what  is  commonly  held  the  llighter  connei^ioni 
Where  ideas  are  left  to  their  natural  courfe,  they 
are  continued  through  the  ftrideft  connediohs : 
the  mind  extends  its  view  to  a  fon  more  readily 
than  to  a  fervant ;  and  more  readily  to  a  neigh- 
bour than  to  one  living  at  a  diftance.  This  or- 
der, as  obferved,  may  be  varied  by  will,  but  ftill 
within  the  limits  of  related  objects  ;  for  though 
we  can  vary  the  order  of  a  natural  train,  we 
cannot  diflblve  the  train  altogether,  by  eatrying 
on  our  thoughts  in  a  loofe  manner  without  any 
connexion.  So  far  doth  our  power  extend  j 
and  that  power  is  fufficient  for  all  ufeful  pur- 
pofes :  to  have  more  power,  would  probably  be 
hurtful,  inflead  of  being  falutary. 

ffill  is  not  the  only  caufe  that  prevents  a  train 
of  thought  from  being  continued  through  the 
Uridelt  connexions :  much  depends  on  the  pre- 
fent  tone  of  mind :  for  a  fubjedt  that  accords 
with  that  tone  is  always  welcome.  Thus,  in  good 

B  2  fpirits. 


fpirits^  a  chtfarfal  fubjed  will  be  introduced  by 
the  llighteft  connexion }  and  one  that  is  me* 
lancholyi  xio  ^  lefs  readily  in  low  fpirits :  an  in* 
terefting  fubjed  is  recalled,  from  time  to  time, 
by  any  connedtion  indifferently,  ftrong  or  Weak ; 
which  is  finely  touched  by  Shakefpeare,  with  ref- 
lation to  a  rich  cargo  at  fea : 

My  wind,  cooling  my  broth, 
Would  blow  me  to  »n  ague,  when  I  thoiight 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  miglit  do  at  fea. 
I  flkould  not  fee  the  fandy  hoot-glsdCs  run. 
But  1  ihould  think  of  ihallows  and  of  flats ; 
And  fee  my  wealthy  Aiidrew  dock'd  in  fand^ 
Vailinff  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs^   . 
To  kifs  her  burial.    Should  I  goto  churclj^ 
And  fee  the  holj  edifice  o£  fione. 
And  not  bethink  me  ftrait  of  dangerous  rocki  ? 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  yeiTel's  fide, 
Would  fcatter  all  the  fpices  on  the  ftream. 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  tnj  filks  y 
And,  in  a  word,  but  now  worth  this, . 
And  now  worth  nothing. 

Merchant  of  Viftice  J  A3  1*  Set, 

Another  caufe  clearly  diftinguifliable  from 
that  now  mentioned,  hath  alfo  a  confiderable 
influence  to  vary  the  natural  train  of  ideas ; 
which  is,  that,  in  the*  minds  of  feme  perfons^ 
thoughts  arid  circumftances  crowd  upon  each 
6ther  by  the  flighteft  conneftions.  I  afcribe  this 
to  a  bluntnefs  in  the  difcerning  faculty  5  for  a 
perfon  who  cannot  accurately  diftinguifli  be- 
tween 
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tween  a  flight  connexion  and  one  tl^at.is  more 
intimate,  is  equally  afieded  by  each  :  fuch  a  per* 
fon  maft  neceflarily  have  a  great  flow  of  ideas, 
becaufe  they  are  introduced  by  any  relation  in- 
differently ;  and  the  flcghter  relations,  being 
without  number,  furnifli  ideas  without  end. 
This  doAriae  is,  in  a  lively  manner,  illuflxated 
by  Shakefpeare. 

Falftaff^.  What  is  the  grofs  f urn  that  I  owe  thee  ? 

Hojlefu  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honeft  man,  thyfelf 
and  thy  money  too«  Thou  didfl  fwear  to  me  on  a  par* 
eel  gilt-goblet,  fitting  in  my  Dolphin- chamber,  at  the 
found  table,  by  a  fea*coal  fiVe,  on  Wednefday  in  Whit- 
fun-week,  when  the  Prince  broke  thy  head  for  likening 
him  to  a  finging  man  of  Wiodfor  ;  thou  didft  fwear  to 
to  me  then,. as ;L was  w.afiung  thy  wound,  to  iparvy  me, 
and  make  me  my  Lady  thy.  wife,  Canil  thou  deny  it  i 
Did  not  Coodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  in 
then,  and  call  me  Goffip  Quickly  ?  coming  in  to'bor«> 
row  a  mefs  of  vinegar  \  telling.  us4he  had  a  good  difli  of 
prawns ;  whereby  thou  didft  defire  to  eat  fome  ;  where- 
by I  told  thee  they  were  ill  foir  si  green  wound; '  And 
didft  not  thoU|  when  flie  was  gone  down  ftairs,  defire 
me  to  be  no  more  fo  familiarity  with  fuch  tpoor  people, 
faying,  that  ere  long  they  flxoul^  call  me  M^dam  ?  And 
didft  thou  not  kif^  me,  and  'bid  n)e  fetch  thee  thirty 
(hillings  ?  I  put  thee  now  tp  thy  book-oath,  deny  it  if 
&0U  canft  ?        Stcgni  Pqrt^  Hfnry  IV.  AS  i.i,  Se,  a» 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  accurate  judg* 
ment  cannot  have  a  great  flow  of  ideas ;  becaufe 

3  3  the 
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the'ffighter»rdlatlott8,  making  no  figure  in  his 
mind,'  have  ho  power  to  introduce  ideas.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  accurate  judgment  is  not  friend- 
ly to  declamation  or  copious  eloquence.  This 
reafoning  is  confirmed  by  experience ;  for  it  is  a 
notcfd  obfervation,  That  a  great  or  comprehen- 
five  memory  is  feldom  conneded  with  a  good 
judgment. 

As  an  additional  confirmation,  I  appeal  to 
^notlier  notgd  obfervation,  That  wit  and  judg- 
ment are  feldom  united.  Wit  confifts  chiefly  in 
joining  things  by  diftant  and  /anciful  relations^ 
wbi^h  furprife  bcq^ufe  they  arp  unexpeded : 
fuch  relatione,  being  of  the  flightefl  kind,  rea* 
dily  occur  to  thqfe  only  who  make  every  rela- 
tion equally  welcome;  Wit,  upon  that  account, 
is  in  a  good  meafure  incompatible  with  folid 
judgment;  which,  neglefting  triviar relations, 
^dber^s  to  what  ^re  fubflantial  and  permanent. 
Thus  memory  and  wit  are  often  conjoined :  fo- 
|id  judgment  feldoip  .with  either. 

Eveyy  man  who  ^ttten^s  to  his  own  ideas,  will 
difcovei:  order  as  well  as  connedioa  in  their  fuc-* 
•ceflion.  There  is  implanted  in  the  breaft  of  every 
man  a  principle  of  order,  which  governs  the  ar- 
Tangement  of  his  perceptions,  of  his  ideas,  and 
of  his  adlions.  With  regard  to  perceptions,  I 
obferve  that,  in  things  of  equal  rank,  fuch  as 
fheep  in  a  fold,  or  trees  in  a  wood,  it  muft  be  in- 
different in  what  order  they  be  furveyed.  But^ 
in  things  of  unequal  rank,  our  tendency  is,  to 

view 
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view  the  principal  fubjed  before  we  defceiMl  ta' 
its  acceflbries  or  ornaments,  and  the  fuperior 
before  the  inferior  or  dependent ;  we  are  equally 
averfe  to  enter  into  a  minute  confidsration  of 
conllituent  parts,  till  the  thing  be  firft  funreyed 
as  a  whole.  It  need  fcarce  be  added,  that  our 
ideas  are  governed  bj  the  fame  principle ;  and 
that,  in  thinking  or  refleding  upon  a  number  of 
obje^te,  we  naturally  follow  the  fame  order  at 
when  we  adually  furvey  them* 

Tbe  principle  of  order  is  confpicuous  with  re- 
fped  to  natural  operations ;  for  it  always  dhre& 
our  ideas  in  the  order  of  nature:  thinking  upon 
a  body  in  motion,  we  follow  its  natural  courfe  ; 
the  mind  falls  with  a  heavy  body,  defcends  with 
a  river,  and  afcends  with  flame  and  fnioke :  in 
tracing  out  a  family,  we  incline  to  begin  at  the 
founder,  and  to  defcend  gradually  to  his  lateft 
pofl:erity;  on  the  contrary,  mufing  on  a  lofty 
oak,  we  begin  at  the  trunk,,  and  mount  from 
it  to  the  branches:  as  to  hiftorical  fads,  we 
love  to  proceed  in  the  order  of  time:;  or,  which 
comes  to  the  fame,  to  proceed  along  the' chain  of 
caufes  and  efie£ts. 

But  though,  in  following  out  an  hiftorical chaia»- 
our  bent  is  to  proceed  orderly  from  caufes  to  their 
effects,  we  find  not  the  fame  bent  in  matters  of 
fcience :  there  we  feem  rather  difpofed  to  proceed 
irom  efTeds  to  their  caufes,  and  from  particular 
propofitions  to  thofe  which  are  more  general. 
Why  this  difference  in  matters  that  appear  fo 

B  4  nearly 
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nearly,  related  ?  I  ^ufwcr,  The  cafes  are  fimilar 
in  app^ar^nce  only,  not  in  reality.  In  an  biftori* 
cal  chain,  every  evefit  is>  particular,  tlie  effed  of 
fome  former  event,  and  the  caufe  of  others  that 
fellow ;  in  fuch  a  chain,  there  is  nothing  to  bias, 
the  naind  ftom  the  order  of  nature.  Widely  dif- 
ferent is  fcience,  when  we  endeavour  to  trace 
outcaufes.  and  their  effeds :  many  experiments 
ace  icommonly  reduced  under  one  caufe ;  and 
again,  many  of  tbefe  caufes  under  one.  ftill  more 
general  and  comprehenfive :  in  our  progrefs 
from:  particular  effeds  to  general  caufes,  and 
from  particular  propoiitions  to  the  more  ccmi- 
prehenfive,  we  feel  a  gradual  dilatation  or  ex«> 
pahficHi  of  mind,  like  what  is  felt  in  an  afcending 
feries,  which  is  extremely  pleafing  :  the  pjeafure 
here  exceeds  what  arifes  from  following  tha 
courfe  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  that  pleafure  which 
regulates  our  train  of  thought  in  the  cafe  now 
mentioned,  and  in.  others  that  are  fimilar.  Tbefe 
obfervations,  by  the  way,  furnifh  materials  for 
inftkuting  a  comparifon  between  the  fyn  the  tic 
and  analytic  methods  of  reafoning':  the  fynth^tic 
method,  defcending  regularly  from  principles  to 
their  confcquences,  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
ftridbiefs  of  order  ;  but  in  following  the  opjiiofitc 
courfe  in  the  analytic  method,  we  have  a  fenfible 
pleafure,  like  mounting  upward,  which  is  not  felt 
in  the  other:  the  analytic  method  is  more  agree* 
able  to  the  imagination  ;  the  other  method  will 
be  preferred  by  thofe  only  who  with  rigidity  ad- 
here 
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here  to  order,  and  give  no  indulgence  to  natu« 
ral  emotions  *. 

It  now  appears  that  we  are  framed  by  nature 
to  rdifti  order  and  connexion.  When  an  objedl 
is  introduced  by  a  proper  connedlion,  we  arc 
confcious  of  9:  certain  pleafure  arifing  from  that 
ctrcumftance.  Among  objeds  of  equal  rank, 
the  pleafure  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
connexion  :  but  among  unequal  objeds,  where 
we  require  a  certain  order,  the  pleafure  arifes 
chiefly  from  an  orderly  arrangement ;  of  which 
(ant  is  fenfible,  in  tracing  objeds  contrary  to  the 
courfe  of  natiire,  or  contrary  to  our  fenfe  of  or- 
der :  the  mind  proceeds  with  alacrity  down  a 
flowing  river,  and  with  the  fame  alacrity  from  a 
whole  to  its  parts,  or  from  a,  principal  to  its 
acceflbries ;  but  in  the  contrary  diredion,  it  is 
fenfible  of  a  fort  of  retrograde  motion,  which  is 
unpleafant.  And  here  may  be  remarked  the 
great  influence  of  order  upon  the  mind  of  man : 
grandeur,  which  makes  a  deep  impreflion,  in* 
clines  us,  in  running  over  any  feries,  to  proceed 
from  fmall  to  great,  tather  than  frbm  great  to 
fmall ;  but  order  prevails  over  that  tendency^ 
and  affords  pleafure  as  well  as  facility  in  pafling 
from  a  whole  to  its  parts,  and  from  a  fubjed  to 
its  ornaments,  which  are  not  felt  in  the  oppofite 
courfe.      Elevation  touchds  the  mind  no  Lefs 

than 

♦  A  train  of  perceptions  or  ideas,  with  refpeA  to  its 
uniformity  and  variety,  is  handled  afterwards,  chap.  9. 
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than  grandeur  doth  ;  and  in  raiiing  the  mind  to 
elevated  objeds/there  is  a  fenfible  plcafure :  the 
courfe  of  nature,  however,  hath  ftill  a  greater 
influence  than  elevation;  and  therefore,  the 
pleafure  of  falling  with  rain,  and  defcending  gra- 
dually with  a  river,  prevails  over  that  of  mounts* 
mg  upward.  But  where  the  courfe  of  naturo 
is  joined  with  elevation,  the  eSt€t  mull  be  de- 
lightful :  and  hence  the  fingular  beauty  of  fmoke 
afcending  in  a  calm  morning. 

I  amextremely  fenfible  of  the  difguft  men  ge- 
nerally have  to  abflraA  fpeculation ;  and  I  would 
avoid  it  altogether,  if  it  could  be  done  in  a  work 
that  profefies  to  draw  the  rules  of  criticifm  from 
human  nature,  their  true  fource.  We  have  but 
a  fingle  choice,  which  is,  to  continue  a  little lon<<' 
ger  in  the  fame  train,  or  to  abandon  the  under- 
taking  altogether.  Candour  obliges  me  to  noti- 
fy this  to  my  readers,  that  fuch  of  them  as  have 
an  invincible  averfion  to  abftradl  fpeculation, 
may-  ftop  fhort  here ;  for  till  principles  be  un- 
folded, I  can  promife  no  entertainment  to  thofo 
who  ihun  thinking.  But  I  flatter  myfelf  with  a 
diflferent  bent  in  the  generality  of  readers  ;  fome 
few,  I  imagine,  will  relKh  the  abftradl  part  for 
its  own  fake ;  and  many  for  the  ufeful  purpofes 
t6>  which  it  may  be  applied.  For  encouraging 
the  latter  to  proceed  with  alacrity,  I  aflure  them 
beforehand,  that  the  foregoing  fpeculation  leads 
to' many  important  rules  qf  criticifm,  which  fhall 

be 
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be  unfolded  in  the  courfe  of  tkis  work.  In  the 
mean  time,  for  inftant  fatisfaftion  in  part,  they 
will  be  pleafed  to  accept  the  following  fpecimen. 
Every  work  of  art  that  is  conformable  to  the 
natural  courfe  of  oar  ideas,  is  fo  far  agreeable ; 
and  every  work  of  art  that  reverfes  that  courfe, 
is  fo  far  difagreeable.  Hence  it  is  required  in 
every  fuch  work,  that,  like  an  organic  fyftem, 
its  parts  be  orderly  arranged  and  mutually  con- 
nected, bearing  each  of  them  a  relation  to  the 
whole,  feme  more  intimate,  fome  lefs,  according 
to  their  deftination :  when  due  regard  is  had  to 
thefe  particulars,  we  have  a  fenfe  of  juft  cqmpo* 
fition,  and  fo  far  are  pleafed  with  the  perform* 
ance.  Homer  is  defedive  in  order  and  connec- 
tion ;  and  Pindar  more  remarkably.  Regula* 
rity,  order,  and  connexion,  are  painful  reftraints 
on  a  bold  and  fertile  imagination ;  and  are  not 
patiently  fubmitted  to,  but  after  much  culture 
and  difci)pline.  In  Horace  there  is  no  fault  more 
eminent  than  want  of  connexion :  inftances  are 
without  number.  In  the  firft  fourteen  lines  of 
ode  7.  lib.  I.  he  mentions  feveral  towns  and  dif- 
tridts,  mote  to  the  tafte  of  fome  than  of  others : 
in  the  remainder  of  the  ode,  Plancus  is  exhorted 
to  drown  his  cares  in  wine.  *  Having  narrowly 
efcaped  death  by  the  faU  of  a  tree,  this  poet^ 
takes  occafion  to  obferve  jufliy,  that  while  we 
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guard  againft  £»ine»  dangers,  we  areexpofedto 
others  we  cannot  forefee :  he  ends  with  difplay- 
ing  the  power  of  muiic.     The  parts  of  ode  £& 
lib.  2.  are  fo  loofelj  conneded  as  to  (Usfigure  a 
poem  other  wife  extremely  beautiful.     The  ift, 
ad,  3d,  4th,  nth,  24th,  27th  odes  of  the  3d 
|)ook,  lie  open  all  of  them  to  the  £amis  cenfure. 
The  firft  fatire,  book  i.  is  fo  deformed  by  want 
of  connexion,  as  upon  the  whole  to  be  fcarce 
agreeable:    it  commences  with   an  important 
queftion,  How  it  happens  that  people,  though 
jnuch  fatisfied  with  themfelves,  are  feldom  fo  with 
their  rank  or  condition.     After  illuftrating  the 
obfervation  in  a  fprightly  manner  by  feveral  ex- 
amples, the  author,  forgetting  his  fubjed,  enters 
upon  a  declamation  againft  avarice,  which  he 
purfues  till  the  line  108.  there  he  makes  an  apo- 
logy for  wandering,  and  promifes  to  return  to 
his  fubjed ;  but  avarice  having  got  poffeffion  of 
his  mind,  he  follows  out  that  theme  to  the  end, 
and  nevec  returns  to  the  queftion. propofed  in  the 
beginning. 

Of  VirgiPs  Georgics,  though  efteemed  the  moft 
complete  work  of  that  author,  the  parts,  are  ill 
conoeded,  and  the  tranfitions  far  from  being 
f weet  ai^d  eafy.  In  the  firft  book  "^  he  deviates 
from  his  ijubjed  to  give  a  defcription  of  the  five 
spones;  the  w^nt  of  coqne£tioi)  )iere,  as  well  as 
in,  the  defcription  of  the  prodigies  that  accompa- 
nied 

•  Lin,  231. 
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nied  the  deatb  of  Cseifar,  are  fcarce  pardonable'. 
A  digreffion  on  the  praifes  of  Italy  in  the  fecond 
book*,  is  not  more  happily  introduced:  and  in 
the  midft  of  a  declamation  upon  the  pleafures  of 
haibandry,  which  makes  part  of  the  fame  book  f , 
the  author  introduces  himfelf  into  the  poem  with- 
out the  flighteft  connexion.     In  the  Lutrin,  the 
Goddefs  of  Difcord  is  introduced  without  any 
connexion :  ihe  is  of  no  confequence  in  the 
poem  ;  and  a£ts  no  part,  except  that  of  lavifh- 
ing  praife  upon  Lewis  XIV.     The  two  pre- 
faces of  Salluft  look  as  if  by  fome  blunder  they 
had  been  prefixed  to  his  two  hiftories ;  they  will 
fuit  any  other  hiftory  as  well,  or  any  fubjed  as 
well  as  hiftory.    Even  the  members  of  thefe  pre- 
faces are  but  loofely  connefted  :  they  look  more 
like  a  number  of  maxims  or  obferyations  than  a 
connected  difcourfe. 

An  epifode  in  a  narrative  poem,  being  in  effcdt 
an  acceflbry,  demands  not  that  ftriA  union  with 
the  principal  fubjed,  which  is  requifite  between 
a  whole  and  its  conftituent  parts :  it  demands, 
however,  a  degree  of  union,  fuch  as  ought  to  fub- 
fift  between  ^  principal  and  acceffory ;  and  there- 
fore will  not  be  graceful  if  it  be  loofely  cOn- 
neded  with  the  principal  fubjcft,  I  give  for  an 
example  the  defcent  of  jiEneas  into  hell,  which 
employs  the  fixth  book  of  the  ^neid :  the  rea- 
der is  not  prepared  for  that  important  event :  no 

caufe 
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caufe  is  affignei  that  can  make  it  appear  necef- 
fary,  or  even  natural,  to  fufpend,  for  fo  long  a 
time  the  principal  adion  in  its  moft  interefting 
period :  the  poet  can  find  no  pretext  fi)r  an  ad« 
venture  fo  extraordinary,  but  the  hero's  longing 
to  vifit  the  ghoft  of  his  father,  recently  dead :  in 
the  mean  time  the  ftpry  is  interrupted,  and  the 
reader  lofes  his  ardour.  Pity  it  is  that  an  epir 
fode  fo  extremely  beautiful,  were  not  more  hap- 
pily introduced.  I  muft  obferve  at  the  fame 
time,  that  full  juftice  is  done  to  this  incident,  by 
confidering  it  to  be  an  epifode ;  for  if  it  be  a 
conftituent  part  of  the  principal  adion,  the  con«» 
nedion  ought  to  be  dill  more  intimate.  The  fame 
objedion  lies  againil  that  elaborate  defcription  of 
Fame  in  the  .£neid  *  :  any  other  book  of  that 
heroic  poem,  or  of  any  heroic  poem,  has  as  good 
a  title  to  that  defcription  as  the  book  where  it 
is  placed. 

In  a  natural  landfcape,  we  every  day  perceive 
a  multitude  of  objeds  connected  by  contiguity 
folely  ;  which  is  not  unpleafant,  becaufe  objeds 
of  fight  make  an  impreflion  fo  lively,  as  that  a 
relation  even  of  the  flighted  kind  is  relifhed. 
This,  however,  ought  not  to  be  imitated  in  de*  ' 
fcription  :  words  are  fo  far  fhort  of  the  eye  in 
livelinefs  of  impreffion,  that  in  a  defcription  con- 
nexion ought  to  be  carefully  ftudied  ;  for  new 
objeds  introduced  in  defcription  are  made  more 

or 
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or  le£i  welcome  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
their  connexion  with  the  principal  fubjefl.  la 
the  following  paflage,  different  things  are  brought 
together  without  the  flighted  connedion,  if  it  be 
not  what  may  be  called  verbal,  i.  c.  taking  th^ 
iame  word  in  different  meanings* 

Sorgamus  :  folet  efTe  gravis  cantantlbus  umbra, 
Juntpen  gravis  umbra  :  nocent  et  fnigibus  umbras. 
Ite  domum  faturac,  venit  Hefpcrus,  ite  capellae. 

Virg.  Buc.  X.  75. 

The  introdudion  of  an  objed  metaphorically 
or  figuratively,  will  not  juftify  the  introdudion 
of  it  in  its  natural  appearance :  a  relation  fa 
flight  can  never  be  relifhed  : 

Diflmft  in  lovers  is  too  warm  a  fun  ; 

But  yet  'tis  night  in  love  when  that  is  gone* 

And  in  thofe  climes  which  moft  his  fcorching  know. 

He  makes  the  nobleft  fruits  and  metals  grow. 

Fart  2.  Conquejl  of  Granada^  AH  III. 

The  relations  among  objeds  have  a  confider- 
able  influence  in  the  gratification  of  our  paflions, 
and  even  in  their  proda£lion.  But  that  fubjeft 
is'rcferved  to  be  treated  in  the  chapter  of  emo- 
tions and  paiSons  ^. 

There  is  not  perhaps  another  inftance  of  a 
building  fo  great  ereAed  upon  a  foundation  fo 

flight 
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IKgfat  in  appearance,  as  the  relations  of  objects 
and  their  arrangement.  Relations  make  no  ca- 
pital figure  in  the  mind,  the  bulk  of  them  being 
tranfitory,  and  fome  extremely  trivial :  they  are, 
however,  the  links  that,  by  uniting  our  percep-i* 
tions  into  one  connected  chain,  produce  connect- 
tion  of  adlion,  becaufe  perception  and  adion  have 
an  intimate  correfpondence*  But  it  is  not  fuffi-* 
cient  for  the  condud  of  life,  that  our  adions  be 
linked  together,  however  intimately :  it  is  befide 
neceflary  that  they  proceed  in  a  certain  order  ; 
and  this  alfo  is  provided  for  by  an  original  pro- 
penfity.  Thus  order  and  connexion,  while  they 
admit  fufficient  variety,  introduce  a  method  in 
the  management  of  affairs :  without  them  our 
condufk  would  be  fludluating  and  defultory;  and 
we  (hould  be  hurried  from  thought  to  thought, 
and  from  adlion  to  adlion,  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  chance. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.   It 
EMOTIONS  AND  PASStON^t 

OF  all  the  feelings  raifed  in  us  by  extertial 
obje^fts,  thofe  only  of  the  eye  ^and  the 
ear  are  honoured  with  the  name  of  paffion  ot 
emotion :  the  moft  pleafing  feelings  of  tafte,  dr 
touchy  or  fmell,  afpire  not  to  that  honour.  From 
this  obfervation  appears  the  connexion  of  emo- 
tions and  palfions  with  the  fine  arts^  which,  as 
obferved  in  the  introdudion,  are  all  of  them  cal- 
culated  to  give  pleafureto  the  eye  or  the  car  j  ne- 
yer  once  condefcending  to  gratify  any  of  the  infe- 
rior fenfes.  The  defign  accordingly  of  this  chap- 
ter is  to  delineate  that  connedlton^  with  the  view 
chiefly  to  afcertain  what  power  the  fine  arts  have 
to  raife  emotions  and  paflionst  To  thofe  who 
would  excel  in  the  fine  arts,  that  branch  of  know- 
ledge is  indifpenfable  ;  for  without  it  the  critic, 
as  well  as  the  undertaker,  ignorant  of  any  rule, 
have  nothing  left  but  to  abandon  tbemfelves  to 
chance.  Deftitute  of  that  branch  of  knowledge, 
in  vain  will  either  pretend  to  foretel  what  effect 
his  work  will  have  upon  the  heart. 

The  principles  of  the  fine  arts,  appear  in  this 
view  to  open  a  dired  avenue  to  the  heart  of  man. 
The  inquifitive  mind  beginning  with  criticifm, 
the  moft  agreeable  of  all  amufements^  and  find- 
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ing  no  obftrudion  in  its  progrefs,  advances  far 
into  the  fenfitive  part  of  our  nature  ;  and  gains 
imperceptibly  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  of  its  deiires^  and  of  every  motive  to 
adion  ;  a  fcience,  which  of  all  that  can  be  reach- 
ed by  man,  is  to  hioi  of  the  greateft  importance. 
Upon  a  fubjed  fo  comprehenfive^  all  that  can 
be  elcpeded  in  this  chapter,  is  a  general  or  flight 
furvey:  and  to  (horten  that  forvey,  I  propofe  to 
handle  feparately  fome  emotions  more  peculiarly 
conne<£led  with  the  fine  arts.  Even  after  that  cir- 
cumfcription»  fo  much  matter  comes  under  the 
.prefent  chapter,  that,  to  avoid  Confufion,  I  find  it 
neceflary  to  divide  it  into  many  parts:  and  though 
the  firft  of  thefe  is  confined  to  fuch  caufes  of 
emotion  or  paflion  as  are  the  moft  common  and 
the  moft  general ;  yet  upon  examination  I  find 
this  fingle  part  fo  extenfive,  as  to  require  a  Tub* 
divifion  into  feveral  fedions.     Human  nature  is 
a  complicate  machine,  and  is  unavoidably  fo  in 
order  to  anfwer  its  various  purpofes.  The  public 
rild«ed  have  been  entertained  with  many  fyftems 
of  human  nature  that  flatter  the  mind  by  their 
fimplicity  :  according  to  fonie  writers,  man  is  en- 
tirely a  felfifli  being ;  according  to  others,  uni- 
▼effal  benevolence  is  his  duty :  one  founds  mora- 
lity upon  fympathy  folely,  and  one  upon  utility. 
If  any  of  thefe  fyftems  were  copied  from  nature^ 
the  prefent  fubjed  might  be  foon  difcufled.  But 
the  variety  of  nature  is  not  fo  eafily  reached, 
and  for  confuting  fuch  Utopian  fyfteqis  without 

the 
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the  fatigue  of  reafoning,  it  appears  the  beft  m^» 
tbod  to  take  a  furvey  of  human  nature,  and  to 
fet  before  the  eye,  plainly  and  candidly,  fads  as 
they  really  exift. 


PART    I. 

CAUSES  UNFOLDED  OF  THE  EMOTIONS  AND 

PASSIONS. 


Sect.  I. — Difference  between  Emotivn  and  Faf- 
Jion. — Caufes  that  are  the  fkojl  common  and  the 
moft  generaL-^Fajjlon  confidered  as  produSlive 
of  Action. 

THESE  branches  are  fo  interwoven  that  they 
cannot  be  handled  feparately.  It  is  a  fad: 
oniverfally  admitted,  that  no  emotion  or  pallioa 
ever  ftarts  up  in  the  mind  without  a  caufe  :  if  I 
love  a  perfbn,  it  fs  for  good  qualities  or  good 
offices :  if  I  have  refentment  againft  a  man^  it 
muft  be  for  fome  injury  he  has  done  me :  and 
I  cannot  pity  any  one  who  is  under  no  diflrefs 
of  body  nor  of  mi  nd. 

The  circumftances  now  mentioned,  if  they  raife 
an  emotion  or  paffion,  cannot  be  entirely  indif- 
ferent ;  for  if  fo,  they  could  not  make  any  impref* 
fion.  And  we  find  upon  examination,  that  they 
are  not  indiflferent :  looking  back  upon  the  fore- 

C  2  going 
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going  examples,  the  good  qualities  or  good  oflSces 
that  attrad  my  love,  are  antecedently  agreeable  : 
if  an  injury  did  not  give  uneaiinefs,  it  would  not 
occafion  refentment  againft  the  author :  nor 
would  the  paflion  of  pity  be  raifed  by  an  objeA 
in  diftrefs,  if  that  objcGt  did  not  give  pain. 

What  is  now  faid  about  the  produdion  of 
emotion  or  paflion^  refolves  into  a  very  fimple 
propofition,  That  we  love  what  is  agreeable, 
and  hate  what  is  difagreeable.  And  indeed  it 
is  evident,  that  a  thing  mud  be  agreeable  or 
difagreeable,  before  it  can  be  the  objedt  either 
of  love  or  of  hatred* 

This  fliort  hint  about  the  caufes  of  paflion  and 
emotion,  leads  to  a  more  extenfive  view  of  the 
fubjed.  Such  is  our  nature,  that  upon  perceiving 
certain  external  objeds,  we  are  inftantaneoufly 
confcious  of  pleafure  or  pain  :  a  gently-flowing 
river,  a  fmooth  extended  plain,  a  fpreading  oak, 
a  towering  hill,  are  objeds  of  flght  that  raife  plea- 
fant  emotions  :  a  barren  heath,  a  dirty  marfli^^  a 
rotten  carcafe,  raife  painful  emotions.  Of  the 
emotions  thus  produced,  we  inquire  for  no  other 
caufe  but  merely  the  prefence  of  the  objed. 

The  things  now  mentioned,  raife  emotions  by 
means  of  their  properties  and  qualities :  to  the 
emotion  raifed  by  a  large  river,  its  fize,  its  force, 
and  its  fluency,  contributes  each  a  fliare :  the  re- 
gularity, propriety,  and  convenience,  of  a  fine 
building,  contribute  each  to  the  emotion  raifed 
by  the  building.         '^ 

If 
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If  external  properties  be  agreeable,  we  bave 
reafon  to  expeA  tbe  fame  from  thofe  wbich  are 
internal  ;  and,  accordingly,  power,  difcernment, 
wit,  mildnefs,  fympatby,  courage,  benevolence^ 
are  agreeable  in  a  bigb  degree  :  upon  perceiving 
thefe  qualities  in  others,  we  inftantaneodily  feel 
pleafant  emotions,  without  the  Highteft  ad  of 
refiedtion,  or  of  attention  to  confequences.  It  is 
almoft  unnecelTary  to  add,  that  certain  qualities 
oppofite  to  the  former,  fuch  as  dulnefs,  peevilh- 
nefs,  inhumanity,  cowardice,  occafion  in  tbe  fame 
manner  painful  emotions. 

Senfible  beings  affedl  us  remarkably  by  their 
anions.  Some  a6tions  raife  pleafant  emotions  in 
the  fpe6lator,  without  the  leaft  reflcftion  ;  fuch 
as  graceful  motion,  and  genteel  behaviour*  But 
as  intention,  a  capital  circumftance  in  human  ac- 
tions^ is  not  vifible,  it  requires  refleAion  to  dif- 
cover  their  true  charafter  :  I  fee  one  delivering 
a  purfe  of  money  to  another,  but  I  can  make 
nothing  of  that  adion,  till  I  learn  with  what  in- 
tention the  money  is  given  :  if  it  be  given  to 
difcharge  a  debt,  the  adlion  pleafes  me  in  a  flight 
degree ;  if  it  be  a  grateful  return,  I  feel  a  ftrong- 
er  emotion  ;  and  the  pleafant  emotion  rifes  to  a 
great  height,  when  it  is  the  intention  of  the  gi- 
ver to  relieve  a  virtuous  family  from  want.  Thus 
adions  are  qualified  by  intention  :  but  they  are 
not  qualified  by  the  event;  for  an  adion  well 
intended  gives  pleafure,  whatever  the  event  be. 

C  3  Further, 
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Further,  hqinan  adions  arc  perceived  to  be  rigbt 
or  wrong  ;  9nd  that  perception  qualifies  the  plea- 
furc  or  pain  that  refults  frpm  them  *• 

Emotions 


*  In  tracifig  our  emotions  ta4  paifioos  to  their  eriybt 
mj  iirft  diougbt  was,  that  qualities  and  adiooa  are  the 
primary  caufe^  of  emotions ;  and  that  tbefe  emiottonsate 
afterwards  expanded  upon  the  being  t^  which  thefe  qua- 
lities and  adions  belong.  But  I  am  now  convinced  that 
this  opinion  is  erroneous.  An  attribute  is  not,  even  in 
imagination,  feparable  from  the  being  to  which  it  be-r 
longs  \  and,  for  that  rea'on,  cannot  of  itfelf  be  the  caufe 
of  any  emotion.  We  have,  it  is  true,  no  knowledge  of 
any  being  or  fubilance  but  by  means  of  its  attributes  \ 
and  therefore  no  being  can  be  agreeable  to  us  otherwiie 
than  by  their  means.  But  ftiU,  when  an  emotion  is  rai- 
fed,  it  is  the  being  itfelf,  as  we  apprehend  the  matter, 
that  raifes  the  emotion  ;  and  it  raifes  it  by  means  of  one 
or  other  of  its  attributes.  If  it  be  urged,  That  we  can 
in  idea  abftrafi  a  qualty  from  the  |hing  to  which  it  be- 
longs \  it  might  be  anfwered.  That  fuch  abftraQion  may 
ferve  the  purpofes  of  reafoning,  but  is  too  faint  to  pro* 
duce  any  fort  of  emotion.  But  it  is  fuflScient  for  the  pre- 
£ent  purpofe  to  anfwer.  That  the  eye  never  abftrads : 
by  that  organ  we  perceive  things  as  they  really  ezift,  and 
never  perceive  a  quality  as  feparated  from  the  fubjeS. 
Hence  it  muft  be  evident,  that  emotions  are  railed,  not 
by  qualities  abftradly  confidered,  but  by  the  fubftance 
or  body  fo  and  io  qualified.  Thus,  a  fpreading  oak  rai- 
fes a  pleafant  emotion,  by  means  of  its  colour,  figure, 
umbrage^  8cc. ;  it  is  not  the  colour,  ftridly  fpeaking, 

that 
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JgmptioQS  are  raiftd  ia  vs^  n^t  only  bj  the 
qualities  and  a^oos  of  others,  but  alfo  by  their 
feelings :  I  Qaaoot  behold  a  man  in  diftreft, 
without  partaking  of  his  pain;  nor  in  joy, 
withput  partaking  of  his  pleafqre. 

The  brings  or  things  above  deCbribed,  occa- 
lion  eatPtioQS  in  us,  not  only  in  the  original 
furvey,  bnt  alfi>  whep  recalled  to  the  ipemory  in 
idea ;  9,  field  laid  out  with  tafte,  is  pleafant  ia 
the  recolledion,  as  well  as  when  under  our  eye : 
a  generous  adion  defcribed  in  words  or  colours, 
occafions  a  fenlible  emotion,  as  well  as  when 
we  fee  it  performed  ;  and  when  we  refleA  upon 
the  diftrefs  of  any  perfon,  our  pain  is  of  the 
fame  kind  with  what  we  felt  when  eye-witnefles. 
In  a  wprd,  an  agreeable  or  difagreeable  objed 
recalled  to  the  mind  in  idea,  is  the  occafion  of 
a  pleafant  or  painful  emotion,  of  the  fame  kind 
with  that  produced  when  the  obj^d  was  pre- 
fent :  the  only  difference  is,  that  an  idea  being 
fainter  than  an  original  perception,  the  pleafure 
or  pain  produced  by  (be  former,  is  proportion- 
ably  fainp^  than  that  produced  by  the  latter, 

G  4  Having 
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that  ^odiices  the  emotioD»  but  the  tree  coloured :  it  is 
not  the  figure  abftraAly  confider«d  that  produces  the 
emotipn,  but  the  tree  of  a  certain  figure.  And  hence, 
by  the  Wfy,  i%  app^M's,  th^t  the  beauty  pf  fuch  an  ob* 
je^  i^  c^iQplaXy  refolvablc  iQto  t^viQral^  beauties  more 
iimplc. 
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Having  explained  the  nature  of  an  emotion, 
and  mentioned  feveral  caufes  by  which  it  is  pro^ 
ducedy  we  proceed  to  an  obfervation  of  confi-* 
derable  importance  in  the  fcience  of  human  na- 
ture, which  is,  That  defire  follows  fom'e  emo- 
tions, and  not  others.  The  emotions  raifed  by 
a  beautiful  garden,  a  magnificent  building,  or  a 
number  of  fine  faces  in  a  crowded  aflembly,  is 
feldom  accompanied  with  defire.  Other  emo- 
tions are  accompanied  with  defire;  emotions,  for 
example,  raifed  by  human  actions  and  qualities : 
a  virtuous  adtion  raifeth  in  every  fpedator  a  plea- 
fsLUt  emotion,  which  is  commonly  attended  with 
defire  to  reward  the  author  of  the  a£tion  :  a  vici- 
ous adion,  on  the  contrary,  produceth  a  painful 
emotion,  attended  with  defire  to  punifti  the  de- 
linquent. Even  things  inanimate  often  raife 
emotions  accompanied  with  defire :  witnefs  the 
goods  of  fortune,  which  arc  objedls  of  defire  al- 
moft  univerfally  ;  and  the  defire,  when  immode- 
rate, obtains  the  name  of  avarice.  The  pleafant 
emotion  produced  in  a  fpedator  by  a  capital  pic- 
ture in  the  pofielfion  of  a  prince,  is  feldom  ac« 
Gompanied  with  defire  ;  but  if  fuch  a  pidure  be 
expofed  to  fale,  defire  of  havmg  or  pofleffing  is 
the  natural  confcquence  of  a  ftrong  emotion. 

It  is  a  truth  verified  by  induction,  that  every 
pafiion  is  accompanied  with  defire ;  and  if  an 
emotion  be  fometimes  accompanied  with  defire, 
fometimes  oot^  it  comes  to  be  a  material  inqui- 

^7» 
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Tfj  in  what  refpefl:  a  paffion  differs  from  an 
emotion.  Is  paffion  in  its  nature  or  feeling  di- 
ftinguifliable  from  emotion  ?  I  have  been  apt  to 
think  that  there  muft  be  fuch  a  diftindion  ;  but, 
after  the  ftrideft  examination,  I  cannot  perceive 
any :  virhat  is  love,  for  example,  but  a  pleafant 
emotion  raifed  by  a  fight  or  idea  of  the  beloved 
female,  joined  with  defire  of  enjoyment  ?  in  what 
elfe  confifts  the  paffion  of  refentment,  but  in  a 
painful  emotion  occafioned  by  the  injury,  ac- 
companied with  defire  to  chaftife  the  guilty  per-* 
fen  ?  In  general,  as  to  paffion  of  every  kind, 
we  find  no  more  in  its  compofition,  but  the  par* 
ticulars  now  mentioned,  an  emotion  pleafant  or 
painful,  accompanied  with  defire.  What  then 
fliail  we  fay  ?  hxt paffion  and  emotion  fynonymous 
terms  ?  That  cannot  be  averred ;  becaufe  no 
feeling  nor  agitation  of  the  mind  void  of  defire, 
is  termed  a  paffion  ;  and  we  have  difcovered, 
that  there  are  many  emotions  which  pafs  away 
without  raifing  defire  of  any  kind.  How  is  the 
difficulty  to  be  folved  ?  There  appears  to  me 
but  one  fblution,  which  I  relifii  the  more,  as  it 
renders  ^bc  dodrine  of  the  paffions  and  emo- 
tions fimple  and  perfpicuous.  The  folution  fol* 
lows.  An  internal  motion  or  agitation  of  the 
mind,  when  it  pafleth  away  without  defire,  is 
denominated  an  emotion:  when  defire  follows, 
the  motion  or  agitation  is  denominated  apaJjUon^ 
A  fipe  face,  for.  example,  raifeth  ir4  me  a  plea- 
fant 


fgfit  feelpng :  if  that  feeliag  vsmiOi  without  pro-» 
dticing  SU17  tff^^  it  i$  in  propw  hngu^ge  w 
f  motion  ;  but  if  t{ie  f0eliog«  hy  nkt^nv^  view* 
of  tlie  obj^^,  become  fyffici^ntly  ftroqg  to  oo-* 
«4oD  defiro,  it  lofo9  itf  atme  of  emotioQ,  and 
•cquirof  tbAt  of  pgifion*  Th^  f^one  bold^  in  %il 
the  othtr  ptiSons ;  th^  psiioful  feeling  r^iibd  in 
»  fpe^tor  by  a  flight  injury  done  to  9  ftrangor, 
beifig  ftccompmied  witb  no  deiire  of  revenge,  ia 
tenned  an  emotion ;  but  that  injury  raifeth  ia 
the  ftranger  a  ftrongcr  emotion*  which  being  ac* 
companied  with  defire  of  revenge,  is  a  p^ffion  : 
external  exprei&ons  of  diftrefs  produce  in  the 
fpedator  a  painful  feeling,  which  being  focne- 
ticnee  fb  flight  astopafs  away  without  any  effect 
is  an  emotion  ;  but  if  the  feeling  be  fo  ftrong  as 
to  prompt  defire  of  affording  relief,  it  is  a  paf«- 
iion,  and  is  termedj^fff :  envy  is  emulation  in  ex*- 
ceis;  if  the  exaltation  of  a  competitor  b^  barely 
difagreeable,  the  painful  feeling  is  an  emotion  i 
if  it  produce  defire  to  deprefil  him,  it  is  a  pailion* 
To  prevent  mtftakes,  it  muft  be  obfervedt  that 
defire  here  is  taken  in  its  proper  fenfe,  na^nely^ 
that  internal  ad*  which,  by  influencing  the  will, 
maketf  us  proceed  to  a4ftion.  I>eiire  in  a  lax  fenCb 
nfpe&s  alfo  aifttons  and  events  that  depend  not 
on  ns,  as  when  I  defire  that  my  friend  may  bavo 
a  fon  to  reprefent  him,  or  that  my  country  m#y 
flouri(h  in  arts  and  feiences :  but  fuch  internal 
^  is  more  properly  termed  %  mjb  than  a  defir^^ 

Having 
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Having  difiinguiflied  paffioD  from  emotion^  we 
proceed  to  coniider  paffion  more  at  large,  with  re* 
{fc€t  especially  to  it9  power sof  producing  aAion. 

We  have  daily  and  conftant  experience  for 
our  authority,  that  no  man  ever  proceeds  to  ac- 
tion but  by  means  of  an  antecedent  deiire  or 
impulfe.  So  well  eftablifhed  is  this  obfervatioo, 
and  fo  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind,  that  we  can 
fcarce  imagine  a  different  fy  (tern  of  adion :  even 
a  child  will  fay  familiarly.  What  Ihoald  make 
me  do  this  or  that,  when  I  have  no  defire  to  do 
it?  Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  the  ex- 
igence of  adion  depends  on  antecedent  defire ; 
it  follows,  that  where  there  is  no  defire,  there 
can  be  no  action.  This  opens  another  ihining 
diftindion  between  emotion^  and  paiBons.  The 
former,  being  without  defire,  are  in  their  nature 
quiefcent:  the  defire  included  in  the  latter^ 
promptf  one  to  a£t  in  order  to  f^ifil  that  defire, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  gratify  the  paffioQ. 

The  caufe  of  a  paffion  is  fufficiently  explaine4 
above  :  it  is  that  being  or  thing,  which,  by  rai*- 
fing  defire,  converts  an  emotion  into  a  paffion. 
When  we  confider  a  paffion  with  refped  to  its 
power  of  prompting  adion,  that  fame  being  or 
thing  is  termed  its  obje£i :  a  fine  woman,  for  ex- 
ample, raifes  the  paffion  of  love,  which  i$  dired*- 
fid  to  her  as  its  objed  :  a  man,  by  injuring  me, 
raifes  my  refeotment,  and  becomes  thereby  the 
jpbjed  of  my  refentment.  Thus  the  caufe  of  a 
jpafiion,  and  its  oh}c£t,  are  the  lame  in  different 

refpeds. 
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refpedls.  An  emotion,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
ing in  its  nature  quiefcent,  and  merely  a  paflive 
feeling,  muft  have  a  caufe  ;  but  cannot  be  faid, 
properly  fpeaking,  to  have  an  objed. 

The  objedtsof  our  paffions  may  be  diftinguifh- 
cd  ihto  two  kinds,  general  and  particular.  A 
man,  a  houfe,  a  garden,  is  a  particular  objed  : 
fame,  efteem,  opulence,  honour,  are  general  ob- 
jeds,  becaufe  each  of  them  comprehends  many 
patticulars.  The  paffions  directed  to  general  ob- 
jeds  are  commonly  termed  appetites^  in  contradi- 
ftindion  to  paffions  di  reded  to  particular  objeds, 
which  retain  their  proper  name  :  thus  we  fay  an 
appetite  for  fame,  for  glory,  for  conqueft,  for 
riches ;  but  We  fay  the  paffion  of  friendfhip,  of 
love,  of  gratitude,  of  envy,  of  refentment.  And 
there  is  a  material  difference  between  appetites 
and  paffions,  which  makes  it  proper  to  diftinguifh 
them  by  diflferent  names :  the  latter  havfe  no  ex- 
iftence  till  a  proper  objed  be  prefcnted  ;  where- 
as the  former  exiii  firft,  and  then  are  direded  to 
an  objed  :  a  paffion  comes  after  its  objed  ;  an  ap- 
petite goes  before  it,  which  is  obvious  in  the  ap- 
petites of  hunger,  thirft,  and  animal  love,  and  is 
the  fame  in  the  other  appetites  above  mentioned. 

By  an  objed  fo  powerful  as  to  make  a  deep 
impreffion,  the  mind  is  inflamed,  and  hurried  to 
adion  with  a  ftrong  impulfe.  Where  the  objed  is  . 
lefs  powerful,  fo  as  not  to  inflame  the  mind,  no- 
thing is  felt  but  defire  without  any  feniible  per- 
turbation.   The  principle  of  duty  affords  one 

inilance : 
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inftance :  the  defire  generated  by  an  object  of 
duty,  being  commonly  moderate,  moves  us  to 
a&  calmly,  without  any  violent  impulfe ;  but  if 
the  mind  happen  to  be  inflamed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  object,  in  that  cafe  defire  of  do- 
ing our  duty  becomes  a  warm  paffion. 

The  actions  of  brute  creatures  are  generally 
direded  by  inftindly  meaning  blind  impulfe  or 
defire,  without  any  view  to  confequences.  Man 
is  framed  to  be  governed  by  reafon  :  he  common- 
ly a^s  with  deliberation,  in  order  to  bring  about 
fome  defirable  end  ;  and  in  that  cafe  his  adions 
are  means  employed  to  bring  about  the  end  de- 
fired  :  thus  I  give  charity  in  order  to  relieve  a 
perfon  from  want :  I  perform  a  grateful  adiion 
as  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  :  and  I  fight  for  my 
country  in  order  to  repel  its  enemies.  At  the 
fame  time,  there  are  human  anions  that  are  not 
governed  by  reafon,  nor  are  done  with  any  view 
to  confequences.  Infants,  like  brutes,  are  moft- 
ly  governed  by  inftinft,  without  the  leaft  view  to 
any  end,  good  or  ill.  And  even  adult  perfons  a6t 
fometimes  inftindlively :  thus  one  in  extreme  hun- 
ger fnatches  at  food,  without  the  flighteft  confi- 
deration  whether  it  be  falutary  :  avarice  prompts 
to  accumulate  wealth,  without  the  leaft  view  of 
ufe  ;  and  thereby  abfurdly  converts  means  into 
an  end:  and  animal  love  often  hurries  to  frui- 
tion, without  a  thought  even  of  gratification. 

A  pafiion  when  it  flames  fo  high  as  to  impel  us^ 
to  a£t  blindly  without  any  view  to  confequences^ 

goo^ 
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good  or  ill,  may  in  that  ftate  be  termed  inftinc^ 
tivej  and  when  it  is  fo  moderate  as  to  admit 
reafon,  and  to  prompt  adions  with  a  view  to  an 
end,  it  may  in  that  ftate  be  termed  deliberative. 

With  refped  to  adions  exerted  as  means  to  an 
end,  defire  to  bring  about  the  end  is  what  deter^ 
mines  one  to  exert  the  adion  ;  and  defire  confi- 
dered  in  that  view  is  termed  a  motive:  thus  the 
fame  mental  ad  that  is  termed  defire  with  refped 
to  an  end  in  view,  is  termed  a  motive  with  refped 
to  its  power  of  determining  one  to  ad.  loftinc- 
tive  adions  have  a  caufe,  namely^  the  impulfe 
of  the  paiBon  ;  but  they  cannot  be  faid  to  have 
a  motive,  becaufe  they  are  not  done  with  any 
view  to  confequences. 

We  learn  from  experience^  that  the  gratifica-* 
tion  of  deiire  is  pleafant ;  and  the  forefight  of 
that  pleafure  becomes  often  an  additional  motive 
for  ading.  Thus  a  child  eats  by  the  mere  im-^ 
pulfe  of  hunger :  a  young  man  thinks  of  the  plea- 
fure of  gratification,  which  being  a  motive  for 
him  to  eat,  fortifies  the  original  impulfe  :  and  a 
inan  farther  advanced  in  life,  hath  the  additional 
motive,  that  it  will  contribute  to  his  health  ^. 

From 


*  One  exception  there  is,  and  that  is  remorfe,  when  it 
is  fo  Violent  as  to  make  a  man  defire  to  punifli  himfelf. 
The  gratification  here  is  far  from  being  pleafant.  See 
p.  X  88.  of  this  volunne.  Bnt  a  fingle  exception,  inftead  of 
overturning  a  general  rulci  is  rather  a  confirmation  of  it. 
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From  thefe  premifes,  it  is  eafy  to  determine 
with  accuracy,  what  paflHons  and  a£iions  are  feU 
fifliy  whtt  fooial.  It  is  the  end  in  Vievr  that  af* 
certains  the  clafs  to  which  they  belong  :  where 
the  €l)d  in  view  is  my  own  good,  they  ore  fel- 
fifli }  where  the  end  in  view  is  the  good  of  ano- 
ther, they  are  fociaL  Hence  it  feliowsi  that  in« 
ftindive  nAions^  wher€  we  adl  blindly  and  mere* 
ly  by  impulfe,  cannot  be  reckoned  either  focial 
or  felfiih :  thus  eating«  when  prompted  by  an  ioH 
pulfe  merely  of  nature,  is  neither  focial  nor  fel«- 
fiffa  )  but  add  a  motive,  that  it  wiU  contribute  to 
my  pleafure  or  my  healthi  and  it  becomes  in  a 
raeafure  felfiih.  On  the  other,  hand,,  when  afiec- 
tion  moves  kne  to  exert  en  action  to  the  end  foie^ 
ly  of  advaiiciDg  TEij  friend's  happinefs,  without 
regturd  to  my  own  gratification,  th^rodlion  is  jufl>» 
ly  denominated  yoW4/>*  t$A  fo  fl  is^lio  the  affec- 
tion that  is  its  caufe :.  if  another  ll^ive  be  ad- 
ded, that  gratifying  the  affedion  will  alfo  contri*- 
bote  to  my  own  faappineis,  the  a^ipn  becomes 
partly  felfiik  If  charity  be  given  with  the  fiogle 
view  of  relieving  a  pei^'from  diftref^,  the  ac^ 
tion  is  purely  focial;  but  if  it  be  partly  in  view 
to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  a  virtuous  ad,  the  adtion 
is  fo  far  felfifh*.  Animal  love  when  carried 
into  adion  by  natural  impulfe  fingly,  i^  neither 

focial 

*  A  fclfifli  motive  proceeding  from  a  focial  principle, 
fuch  as  that  moatioaed,  is  the  moft  refpedable  of  all  fel- 
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fecial  nor  felfilh :  when  exerted  with  a  view  ta 
gratification,  it  is  felfifti :  when  the  motive  of 
giving  pleafure  to  its  objed  is  fuperadded,  it  is 
party  fecial,  partly  felfifli.  A  juft  adion,  when 
prompted  by  the  principle  of  duty  folely,  is  nei- 
ther fecial  nor  felfifti.  When  I  perform  an  aft 
of  juftice  with  a  view  to  the  pleafure  of  gratifi- 
cation, the  adlion  is  felfifli :  1  pay  debt  for  my 
own  fake,  not  with  a  view  to  benefit  my  creditor. 
But  fuppofe  the  money  has  been  advanced  by  a 
friend  without  intereft,  purely  to  oblige  me  :  in 
that  cafe,  together  with  the  motive  of  gratifica- 
lion,  there  arifes  a  motive  of  gratitude,  which 
refpeds  the  creditor  folely,  and  prompts  me  to 
ad  in  order  to  do  him  good  ;  and  the  adion 
18  partly  focial,  partly  felfifti.  Suppofe  again 
I  meet  with  a  furprifing  and  unexpeded 
ad  of  gencrofity,  that  infpires  me' with  love 
to  my  benefador,  and  the  utmofl:  gratitude ; 
I  burn  to  do  him  good  :  he  is  the  fole 
objed  of  my  defire  ;  and  my  own  pleafure 
in  gratifying  the  defire,  vaniflieth  out  of  fight : 
in  this  cafe,  the  adion  I  perform  is   purely 

focial. 


fi{h  motives.  To  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  a  virtuous  ac- 
tion, one  rauft  be  virtuous  •,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of 
a  charitable  adion,  one  muft  think  charity  laudable  at 
leaft,  if  not  a  duty.  It  is  othcrwife  where  a  man  gives 
charity  merely  for  the  fake  of  oftcntation ;  for  this  he 
may  do  without  having  any  pity  or  benevolence  in  his 
temper* 
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focial.  Thus  it  happens,  that  when  a  focial 
motive  becomes  ftrong,  the  adion  is  exerted 
with  a  view  fingly  to  the  obje<£l  of  the  paffion, 
and  felf  never  comes  in  view.  The  fame  efftd 
of  ftifling  felfifh  motives,  is  equally  remarkable 
in  other  paflions  that  are  in  no  view  focial.  An 
a&ion,  for  example,  done  to  gratify  my  ambi«> 
tious  views,  is  felfilh  ;  but  if  my  ambition  be- 
come headftrong,  and  blindly  impel  me  to  ac- 
tion, the  action  is  neither  felfifh  nor  fociaL  A 
flight  degree  of  refentment,  where  my  chief 
view  in  afling  is  the  pleafure  ariiing  to  myfdf 
from  gratifying  the  pafiion,  is  juftly  denomina- 
ted felfijb :  where  revenge  flames  fo  high  as 
to  have  no  other  aim  but  the  deftrudtion  of  its 
objed,  it  is  no  longer  felfifh  ;  but,  in  oppofition 
to  a  focial  paffion,  may  be  termed  diffocial^. 

When  this  analyfis  of  human  nature  is  con« 
fldered,  hot  one  article  of  which  can  with  truth 
be  controverted,  there  is  reafon  to  be  furprifed 
at  the  blindnefs  of  fome  philofophers,  who,  by 
dark  and  confufed  notions,  are  led  to  deny  all 

motives 


*  This  word,,  hitherto  not  in  ufe,  feems  to  fulfil  all 
that  is  required  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  (Of  Elocution^ 
feS.  ^•J  in  coining  a  new  word  :  firft,  that  it  be  perfpi- 
cuous  \  and  next,  that  it  be  in  the  tone  of  the  language  \ 
that  we  may  not,  fays  our  author,  introduce  among  the 
Grecian  vocables,  words  that  found  like  thofe  of  Phrygia 
or  Scythia. 
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motives  to  a£lion  but  what  arife  from  felf-love. 
Man,  for  aught  appears,  might  poflibly  have 
been  fo  framed,  as  to  be  fufceptible  of  no  paf* 
Sons  but  what  have  felf  for  their  objed :  but 
man  thus  framed,  would  be  ill  fitted  for  fociety  : 
his  conftitution,  partly  felfilh,  partly  focial,  fits 
him  much  better  for  his  prefent  fituation  *• 

Of  felf,  every  one  hath  a  dired  perception ;  of 
other  things  we  have  no  knowledge  but  by 
means  of  their  attributes  :  and  hence  it  is,  that 

m 

of  felf  the  perception  is  more  lively  than  of  any 
other  thing.  Self  is  an  agreeable  objeft  ;  and 
for  the  reafon  now  given,  muftbe  more  agree* 
able  than  any  other  objed.  Is  this  fufficient  to 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  felf-love  ? 

In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter  it  is  fug* 
geited,  that  fome  circumflances  make  beings  or 
things  fit  objeds  for  defire,  others  not.  This  hint 
ought  to  be  purfued.     It  is  a  truth  afcertained 

by 

*  As  the  benevolence  of  many  human  adions  is  be* 
yond  the  poffibility  of  doubt,  the  argument  commonly 
iniifted  on  for  reconciling  fuck  a&ions  to  the  felfifh  fyftem, 
is,  that  the  only  motive  I  can  have  to  perform  a  bene- 
volent a&ion,  or  an  aftion  of  any  kind,  is  the  pleafure 
ihat  it  affords  me*  So  much  then  is  yielded,  that. we  are 
pleafed  when  we  do  good  to  others :  which  is  a  fair  ad« 
mii&on  of  the  principle  of  benevolence ;  for  without  dn( 
principle,  what  pleaiure  could  one  have  in  doing  good 
to  others  ?  And  admitting  a  principle  of  benevolence, 
why  may  it  not  be  a  motive  to  aftioo^  as  well  as  felfifli* 
uels  iS|  or  any  other  principle  i 
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by  uTiiverfiil  experience,  that  a  thing  whicfc:  in 
our  apprehenfion  is  beyond  reach,  never  is  the 
objed  of  defire  ;  no  man,  in  his  right  fenfes,  de- 
fires  to  walk  on  the  clouds,  or  to  defcend  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth  :  we  may  amufe  ourfelves  in 
a  reverie,  with  building  caftles  in  the  air,  and 
wifliing  for  what  can  never  happen  ;  but  fuch 
things  never  move  defire.     And  indeed  a  defire 
to  do  what  we  are  fenfible  is  beyond  our  power, 
would  be  altogether  abfurd.     In  the  next  place, 
though  the  difficulty  of  attainment  with  refpedl 
to  things  within  reach,  often  inflames  defire ; 
yet,  where  the  profpeia  of  attainment  is  faint, 
and  the  event  extremely  uncertain,  the  obje£l; 
however  agreeable,  feldom  raifeth  any  ftrong 
defire  :  thus  beauty,  or  any  other  good  quality, 
in  a  woman  of  rank,  feldom  raifes  love  in  a 
man  greatly  her  inferior.     In  the  third  place, 
different  objedls,    equally  within   reach,    raife 
emotions  in  different  degrees  ;  and  when  defire 
accompanies  any  of  thefe  emotions,  its  ftrength,  - 
as  is  natural,  is  proportioned  to  that  of  its  caufe. 
Hence  the  remarkable  difference  among  defires 
directed  to  beings  inanimate,  animate,  and  ra- 
tional :  the  emotion  caufed  by  a  rational  being, 
is  out  of  meafure  ftronger  than  any  caufed  by 
an  animal  without  reafon  ;  and  an  emotion  rai- 
fed  by  fuch  an  animal,  is  ftronger  that  what  is 
caufed  by  any  thing  inanimate.     There  is  a  fe- 
parate  reafon  why  defire  of  which  a  rational 
being  is  the  objedi,  Ihould  be  the  ftrongeft  :  our 
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defires  fwell  bj  partial  gratification ;  and  the 
means  we  have  of  gratifying  defire,  by  bene- 
fiting or  harming  a  rational  being,  are-without 
end  :  defire  diredled  to  an  inanimate  being, 
fufceptible  neither  of  pleafure  nor  pain,  is  not 
capable  of  a  higher  gratification  than  that  of  ac- 
quiring the  property.  Hence  it  is,  that  though 
every  emotion  accompanied  with  defire,  is  (lri6l- 
ly  fpeaking  a  palfion  ;  yet  commonly  none  of 
thefe  are  demoninated  pafiions,  but  where  a  fen- 
fible  being,  capable  of  pleafure  and  pain,  is  the 
objed. 

Sect.  IL — Power  of  Sounds  to  raife  Emotions 
and  Pafftons* 

UPON  a  review,  I  find  the  foregoing  fcdion 
almoft  wholly  employed  upon  emotions 
and  pafiions  raifed  by  objeds  of  fight,  though 
they  are  alfo  raifed  by  objedls  of  hearing.  As 
this  happened  without  intention,  merely  becaufe 
fuch  objects  are  familiar  above  others,  I  find  it 
proper  to  add  a  fhort  fedtion  upon  the  power  of 
founds  to  raife  emotions  and  pafiions^ 

I  begin  with  comparing  founds  and  vifible  ob- 
jedts  with  refpedl  to  their  influence  upon  the 
mind.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  of  all 
external  objects,  rational  beings,  efpecially  of 
our  own  fpecies,  have  the  mod  powerful  influ- 
ence in  raifing  emotions  and  pafiions  j  and,  as 
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fpeech  is  the  moft  powerful  of  all  the  means  by 
vhich  one  human  being  can  difplay  itfelf  to  ano- 
ther, the  objeds  of  the  eye  muft  fo  far  yield 
preference  to  thofe  of  the  ear.  With  refpedt  to 
inanimate  objects  of  fight,  founds  may  be  fo 
contrived  as  to  raife  both  terror  and  mirth  be- 
yond what  can  be  done  by  any  fuch  objeA. 
Mufic  has  a  commanding  influence  over  the 
mind,  efpecially  in  conjundtion  with  words, 
Objeds  of  fight  may  indeed  contribute  to  the 
fame  end,  but  more  faintly  ;  as  where  a  love 
poem  is  rehearfed  in  a  fiiady  grove,  or  on  the 
bank  of  a  purling  ftream.  But  founds,  which 
are  vaftly  more  dudlile  and  various,  readily  ac- 
company all  the  focial  affe&ions  exprefled  in  a 
poem,  efpecially  emotions  of  love  and  pity. 

Mufic  having  at  command  a  great  variety  of 
emotions,  may,  like  many  objeds  of  fight,  be 
made  to  promote  luxury  and  effeminacy  ;  of 
which  we  have  inflances  without  number,  efpe- 
cially  in  vocal  mufic.  But,  with  refped  to  its 
pure  and  refined  pleafures,  mufic  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  gardening  and  architedure,  her  fifter- 
arts,  in  humanizing  and  polifliing  the  mind"^  ; 
of  which  none  can  doubt  who  have  felt  the 
charms  of  mufic.  But,  if  authority  be  requi- 
red, the  following  paflage  from  a  grave  hiftorian, 
eminent  for  folidity  of  judgment,  muft  have 
the  greateft  weight.  Polybius,  fpeaking  of  the 
people   of  Cynsetha,  an    Arcadian   tribe,  has 
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the  followiiig  train  of  refledions.  '^  As  the 
^*  Arcadians  have  always  been  celebrated  for 
^'  their  piety^  humanity^  and  hofpitality,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  inquire,  how  it  has  happened 
that  the  Cynsetbeans  are  diftinguiflied  from  the 
other  Arcadians,  by  favage  manners,  wicked- 
nefs,  and  cruelty.  I  can  attribute  this  differ- 
ence to  no  other  caufe,  but  a  total  negleA 
among  the  people  of  Cy nsetha,  of  an  inftitution 
'^  eftablifhed  among  the  ancient  Arcadians  with  9 
*^  nice  regard  to  their  manners  and  their  climate: 
''  I  mean  the  difcipline  and  exercife  of  that  ge- 
nuine and  perfed  mufic,  which  is  ufeful  in 
every  ftate,  but  neceflary  to  the  Arcadians ; 
**  whofe  manners,  originally  rigid  and  auftere, 
**  made  it  of  the  grcateft  importance  to  incorpo- 
"  rate  this  art  into  the  very  effence  of  their  go- 
'*  vernment.  All  men  know  that,  in  Arcadia, 
"  the  children  are  early  taught  to  perform  hymns 
''  and  fongs  compofed  in  honour  of  their  gods 
'^  and  heroes ;  and  that,  when  they  have  learned 
'*  the  mufic  of  Timotheus  and  Philoxenus,  they 
^'  affemble  yearly  in  the  public  theatres,  dancing 
''  with  emulation  to  the  found  of  flutes,  and  a6t- 
'^  ing  in  games  adapted  to  their  tender  years. 
"  The  Arcadians,  even  in  their  private  feafts, 
''  never  employ  hirelings,  but  each  man  fings  in 
**  his  turn.  They  are  alfo  taught  all  the  military 
''  fteps  and  motions  to  the  found  of  inftruments, 
**  which  they  perform  yearly  in  the  theatres,  at 
^'  the  public  charge.    To  me  it  is  evident,  that 
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thefe  folemmties  were  intf  oduced^  not  for  idle 
pleafure,  bat  to  foften  the  rough  and  ftubbom 
temper  of  the  Arcadians,  occafioned  hy  the 
**  coldnefs  of  a  high  country.  But  the  Gynae- 
''  theana,  ncgleding  thefe  arts,  have  become  fo 
**  fierce  and  favage,  that  there  is  not  another  city 
**  in  Greece  fb  remarkable  for  frequent  and 
^  great  enormities.  This  confideration  ought 
*'  to  engage  the  Arcadians  never  to  relax  in 
^^  any  degree,  their  mufical  dtfcipline ;  and  it 
**  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Cynsetheais, 
**  and  make  them  fenfible  of  what  importance  it 
"  would  be  to  reftore  mufic  to  their  city,  and 
every  difcipline  that  may  foften  their  man* 
ners ;  for  otherwife  (hey  can  never  hope  to 
•*  fubdue  their  brutal  ferocity  *?" 

No  one  will  be  furprifed  to  hear  fuch  influ- 
ence attributed  to  mufic,  when,  with  refpe&  to 
another  of  the  fine  arts,  he  finds  a  living  in- 
fiance  of  an  influence  no  lefs  powerful.  It  is 
unhappily  indeed  the  reverfe  of  the  former  ;  for 
it  has  done  more  mifchief  by  corrupting  firitifli 
manners,  than  mufic  ever  did  good  by  purifying 
thofe  of  Arcadia. 

The  licentious  court  of  Charles  II.  among  its 
matiy  diforders,  engendered  a  peft,  the  virulence 
of  which  fubfifts  to  this  day.  The  Englifti,  co- 
medy, copying  the  manners  of  the  court,  became 
abominably  licentious ;  and  continues  fi)  with  ve* 
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ty  little  foftening.  It  is  there  an  eftablifhed  rule, 
to  deck  out  the  chief  charaders  with  every  vice 
in  fafliion,  however  grofs.  But,  as  fuch  charac- 
ters viewed  in  a  true  light  would  be  difguftful, 
care  is  taken  to  difguife  their  deformity  under 
the  embellifhments  of  wit,  fprightlinefs,  and 
good  humour,  which  in  mixed  company  makes  a 
capital  figure.  It  requires  not  much  thought  to 
difcover  the  poifonous  influence  of  fuch  plays. 
A  young  man  of  figure,  emancipated  at  laft 
from  the  feverity  and  reftraint  of  a  college  edu- 
cation, repairs  to  the  capital  difpofed  to  every 
fort  of  excefs.  The  playhoufe  becomes  his  fa*^ 
vourite  amufement ;  and  he  is  enchanted  with 
the  gaiety  and  fplendour  of  the  chief  perfona- 
ges.  The  difguil  which  vice  gives  him  at  firfl, 
foon  wears  ofi,  to  make  way  for  new  notions, 
more  liberal  in  his  opinion ;  by  which  a  fovcr 
reign  contempt  of  religion,  and  a  declared  war 
upon  the  chaflity  of  wives,  maids,  and  widows, 
are  converted  from  being  infamous  vices  to  be 
fafhionable  virtues.  The  infection  fpreads  gra- 
dually through  all  ranks,  and  becomes  univerfaL 
How  gladly  would  I  liften  to  any  one  who  ihould 
undertake  to  prove,  that  what  I  have  been  defcri- 
bing  is  chimerical !  but  the  diiTolutenefs  of  our 
youDg  men  of  birth  will  not  fuffer  me  to  doubt 
of  its  reality.  Sir  Harry  Wildair  has  completed 
many  a  rake ;  and  in  the  Sufpiciou^  Hu/baTid^^zn^ 
ger,  the  humble  imitator  of  Sir  Harry,  has  had 
no  flight  influence  in  fpreadin^  that  charaden 
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What  woman,  tin&ured  with  the  playhoufe-mo- 
rals,  would  not  be  the  fprightly,  the  witty,  though 
diilblute  Lady  Townly,  rather  than  the  cold,  the 
fober,  though  virtuous  Lady  (irace  ?  How  odi- 
ous ought  writers  to  be  who  thus  employ  the  ta- 
lents they  have  from  their  Maker  moft  traitor- 
oufly  againft  himfelf,  by  endeavouring  to  corrupt 
and  disfigure  his  creatures  !  If  the  comedies  of 
Congreve  did  not  rack  him  with  remorfe  in  his 
laft  moments,  he  muft  have  been  loft  to  all  fenfe 
of  virtue.  Nor  will  it  afford  any  excufe  to  fuch 
writers,  that  their  comedies  are  entertaining ; 
unlefs  it  could  be  maintained,  that  wit  and 
fprightlinefs  are  better  fuited  to  a  vicious  than  a 
virtuous  charafter.  It  would  grieve  me  to  think 
fo  ;  and  the  dired  contrary  is  exemplified  in  the  ' 
Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or^  where  we  are  highly 
entertained  with  the  conduct  of  two  ladies,  not 
more  remarkable  for  mirth  and  fpirit  than  for  the 
ftri(5teft  purity  of  manners. 


Sect,  llh^-^aufes  of  the  Emotion  of  Joy  andSor^ 

row. 

THIS  fubjcd  was  purpofely  referved  for  a  fe- 
parate  fedion,  becaufe  it  could  not,  with 
perfpicuity,  be  handled  under  the  general  head« 
An  emotion  .accompanied  with  defire  is  termed 
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a  paffim ;  and  when  the  defire  is  fulfilled,  the 
paffion  is  faid  to  be  gratified.  Now,  the  grati* 
ficatioo  of  every  pafiioa  mull  be  pleafant ;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  natural,  than  that  the  ao 
complifiiment  of  any  wi(h  or  defire  (hould  afied 
us  with  joy :  I  know  of  no  exception  but  when 
a  man  flung  with  remorfe  defires  to  chaftife  and 
punifh  himfelf.  The  joy  of  gratification  is  pro- 
perly called  an  emotion;  becaufe  it  makes  us  hap- 
py in  our  prefent  fituation,  and  is  ultimate  in  its 
nature,  not  having  a  tendency  to  any  thing  be- 
yond. On  the  other  hand,  forrow  mud  be  the 
refult  of  an  event  contrary  to  what  we  defire  ; 
for  if  the  accomplilhment  of  defire  produce  joy, 
it  is  equally  natural  that  difappointment  Ihould 
produce  forrow. 

An  event,  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  that  falls 
out  by  accident,  without  being  forefeen  or 
thought  of^  and  which  therefore  could  not  be  the 
obje£t  of  defire,  raifeth  an  emotion  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  now  mentioned  ;  but  the  caufe 
muft  be  different ;  for  there  can  be  no  gratifica* 
tion  where  there  is  no  defire.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, far  to  feek  for  a  caufe:  it  is  involved  in  the 
nature  of  man,  that  he  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
an  event  that  concerns  him  or  any  of  his  connec- 
tions*; if  it  be  fortunate,  it  gives  himjoy;^f 
unfortunate,  it  gives  him  forrow. 
*  In  no  fituatton  doth  joy  rife  to  a  greater 
height,  than  upon  the  removal  of  any  violent 
diilrefs  of  mind  or  body ;  and  in  no  fituation 
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doth  fbrrow  rife  to  a  greater  height,  than  upoa 
the  remoyal  of  what  makes  tts  bappj.  The  fen- 
fibility  of  our  natare  ferves  in  part  to  account 
for  thefe  effedts.  Other  caufes  concur.  One 
is,  that  violent  diftrefs  always  raifes  an  anxious 
defirc  to  he  free  from  it  ;  and  therefore  its  re« 
moval  is  a  high  gratification :  nor  can  we  be  pof- 
iefled  of  any  thing  that  makes  us  bappy,  with- 
out wifliing  its  continuance;  and  therefore  its  re- 
movaly  by  crofling  our  wiihes,  muft  create  for- 
row.  The  principle  of  contraft  is  another  caufe : 
an  emotion  of  joy  arifing  upon  the  removal  of 
pain,  is  increafed  by  contraft  when  we  refied  up* 
on  our  former  diftrefs :  an  emotion  of  ibrrow,  up- 
on being  deprived  of  any  good,  is  increafed  by 
contraft  when  we  refleft  upon  our  former  hap- 
pinefs  : 

Jqffier*  There's  not  a  wretch  that  lives  on  common 
charity, 
But's  happier  than  me.     For  I  have  known 
The  Infcious  fwccts  of  plenty  :  every  night 
Have  flept  with  foft  content  about  my  head, 
And  never  wak'd  but  to  a  joyful  morning. 
Yet  now  muft  fall  like  a  fall  ear  of  corn, 
Whofe  bloflbm  'fcap'd,  yet's  withered  in  the  ripening. 

Venice  Preferv*d^  AS  i.  Sc.  i. 

It  hath  always  been  reckoned  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  extreme  pleafure  that  follows  a 
ceflation  of  bodily  pain ;  as  when  one  is  relie- 
Yed  from  the  rack^  or  from  a  violent  fit  of  the 
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Rone.  What  is  faid  explains  this  difficulty,  in 
the  eafieft  and  fimpleil  manner :  ceflation  of  bo- 
dily pain  is  not  of  itfelf  a  pleafure,  for  a  non^ens 
or  a  negative  can  neither  give  pleafure  nor  pain ; 
but  man  is  fo  framed  by  nature  as  to  rejoice 
\irhen  he  is  eafed  of  pain,  as  well  as  to  be  forrow- 
ful  when  deprived  of  any  enjoyment.  This  branch 
of  our  conftitution  is  chiefly  the  caufe  of  the  plea- 
fure. The  gratification  of  defire  comes  in  as  an 
accefibry  caufe  :  and  contraft  joins  its  force,  by 
increafing  the  fenfe  of  our  prefent  happinefs.  In 
the  cafe  of  an  acute  pain,  a  peculiar  circumflance 
contributes  its  part :  the  bride  circulation  of  the 
animal  fpirits  occafioned  by  acute  pain,  conti- 
nues after  the  pain  is  gone,  and  produceth  a  very 
pleafant  emotion.  Sicknefs  hath  not  that  efre<%y 
becaufe  it  is  always  attended  with  a  depreflion 
of  fpirits. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  gradual  diminution  of 
acute  pain,  occafions  a  mixt  emotion,  partly  plea- 
fant, partly  painful ;  the  partial  diminution  pro- 
duceth  joy  in  proportion ;  but  the  remaining  pain 
balanceth  the  joy.  This  mixt  emotion,  however, 
hath  no  long  endurance ;  for  the  joy  that  arifeth 
upon  the  diminution  of  pain,  foon  vanifheth,  and 
leaveth  in  the  undifturbed  pofleffion  that  degree 
of  pain  which  remains. 

What  is  above  obferved  about  bodily  pain,  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  diftrefles  of  the  mind  ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  a  common  artifice,  to  pre- 
pare 
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pare  us  for  the  reception  of  good  news  by  alarin<' 
ing  our  fears. 

Sect.  IV. — Sympathetic  Emotion  of  Virtue,  and 
its  caufe. 

ONE  feeling  there  is  that  merits  a  deliberate 
view,  for  its  fingularity  as  well  as  utility. 
Whether  to  call  it  an  emotion  or  a  paifion»  feems 
uncertain.:  the  former  it  can  fcarce  be,  becaufe 
it  involves  defire ;  the  latter  it  can  fcarce  be, 
becaufe  it  has  no  objeii^.  But  this  feeling,  and 
its  nature,  will  be  beft  underftood  from  exam- 
pies.  A  fignal  ad  of  gratitude  produceth  in  the 
fpedlator  or  reader,  not  only  love  or  efteem  for 
the  author,  but  alfo  a  feparate  feeling,  being  a 
vague  feeling  of  gratitude  without  an  objed:  \  a 
feeling,  however,  that  difpofes  the  fpedator  or 
reader  to  ads  of  gratitude,  more  than  upon  an 
ordinary  occafion.  This  feeling  is  overlooked 
by  writers  upon  ethics ;  but  a  man  may  be  con« 
vinced  of  its  reality,  by  attentively  watching  his 
own  heart  when  he  thinks  warmly  of  any  fignal 
a£t  of  gratitude :  he  will  be  confcious  of  the 
feeling,  as  diftind:  from  the  efteem  or  admira- 
tion he  has  for  the  grateful  perfon.  The  feeling 
is  Angular  in  the  following  refped,  that  it  is  ac- 
companied with  a  defire  to  perform  a<Sts  of  gra- 
titude, without  having  any  objed ;  though  in 
that  ftate,  the  mind^  wonderfully  bent  on  an  ob- 

jea,  I 
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jcA,  ncglcdls  no  opportunity  to  rent  itfelf :  any 
z&  of  kindnefs  or  good-will,  that  would  pafs 
unregarded  upon  another  occafion,  is  greedily 
feized  ;  and  the  vague  feeling  is  converted  into 
a  real  paffion  of  gratitifde  :  in  fuch  a  ftate,  fa* 
vours  are  returned  double. 

In  like  manner,  a  courageous  adion  pfodoh 
ceth  in  a  fpedator  the  paffion  of  admiration  di- 
reded  to  the  author :  and  befide  this  well-known 
pa£Bon,  a  feparate  feeling  is  raifed  in  the  fpeAa- 
tor ;  which  may  be  called  an  emHum  of  courage; 
becaufe,  while  under  its  influence,  he  is  confci- 
ous  of  a  boldnefs  and  intrepidity  beyond  what 
is  ufual,  and  longs  for  proper  objects  upon 
which  to  exert  this  emotion : 

Spumantemque  dari,  pecora  inter  inertiay  vptis 
Optat  aprum,  aut  fulvum  defcendete  monte  leonem. 

JEneid.  iv.  158. 

Non  altramente  il  tauro,  oue  rirriti 
Gelofo  amor  con  ftimoli  pungenti, 
Horribilmente  mugge,  e  co'muggiti 
Gli  fpirti  in  fe  rifueglia,  e  Tire  ardenti : 
S'l  como  aguxza  a  i  tronchi,  e  par  ch'  inoiti 
Con  vani  colpi  ala  battaglia  i  venti. 

7i^,  Canf  7.^.  55. 

So  full  of  valour  that  they  fmote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  &ce9. 

Ttmpefi^  A3  iv.  Sc.  4. 

The  emotions  raifed  by  mufic  independent  of 
words,  muft  be  all  of  this  nature :  courage  rou- 

fed 
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fed  by  martial  mufic  performed  upon  inftra-^ 
ments  without  a  voice,  cannot  be  directed  to 
any  object ;  nor  can  grief  or  pity  raifed  by  me* 
lancholy  mufic  of  the  fame  kind  have  an  objed. 
.  For  another  example,  let  us  figure  fome  grand 
and  heroic  adion,  highly  agreeable  to  the  fpec-% 
tator:  befide  veneration  for  the  author,  the 
%»edator  feels  in  himfelf  an  unufual  dignity  of 
cbarafter,  which  difpofeth  him  to  great  and 
noble  anions :  and  herein  chiefly  con&fts  the 
extreme  delight  every  one  hftth  in  the.hiftoriel 
of  conqueroBS  and  heroes* 

This  Angular  feeling,  which  may  be  termed 
tbe  Jfmpatbfftic  emotion  ^virtucy  rcjEembles,  in 
one  refped,  the  well-kno^n  appetites  that  lead 
to  the  propagation  and  prefervation  of  the  fpe» 
ctes.  The  appetites  of  hunger,  thirft,Nind  ani* 
mal  love,  arife  in  the  mind  befbce  they  are  di<« 
reded  to  any  objed ;  and  in  no  cafe  whatevet 
is  the  mind  more  iblicitous  for  a  proper  objed^ 
than  when  under  the  influence  of  any  of  tbe£^ 
appetites. 

The  feeling  I  have  endeavoured  to.  unfi)ld^ 
may  well  be  termed  tbe  fympatbetie  emotion  ojT 
virtue;  for  it  is  raifed  in  the  fpedator,  or  in  a 
readier,  by  virtuous  adions  of  every  kind,  and 
by  no  other  fort.  When  we  contemplate  a 
virtuous  adion^  which  fails  not  to  prompt  our 
love  for  the  author^  our  propenfity  at  the  fame 
time  to  fuch  adions  is  fo  much  enlivened,,  as  to 

become 
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become  for  a  time  an  adual  emotion.  But  no 
man  hath  a  propenfitj  to  vice  as  fuch  :  on  the 
contrary,  a  wicked  deed  difgufts  him,  and 
makes  him  abhor  the  author ;  and  this  abhor- 
rence is  a  ftrong  antidote  againft  vice,  as  long  as 
any  impreifion  remains  of  the  wicked  adtion. 

In  a  rough  Toad,  a  halt  to  view  a  fine^  coun- 
try is  refrefliing ;  and  here  a  delightful  profpeA 
opens  upon  us.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  ob^ 
ferve  what  incitemeitts  there  are  to  virtue  in  the 
human  frame :  juftice  is  perceived  to  be  our 
duty  ;  and  it  is  guarded  by  natural  punifh- 
ments,  from  which  the  guilty  never  efcape  ;  to 
perform  noble  and  generous  actions,  a  warm 
fenfe  of  their  dignity  and  fuperior  excellence  is 
a  moft  efficacious  incitement  ^.  And  to  leave 
virtue  in  no  quarter  unfupported,  here  is  un- 
folded an  admirable  contrivance,  by  which  good 
example  commands  the  heart,  and  adds  to  vir- 
tue the  force  of  habit.  We  approve  every  vir- 
tuous aflion^  and  beftow  our  affedion  on  the 
author ;  but  if  virtuous  adions  produced  no 
other  eSc&  upon  us,  good  example  would  not 
have  great  influence  :  the  fympathetic  emotion 
under  confideration  bellows  upon  good  ex- 
ample the  utmoft  influence^  by  prompting  us 

to 


*  See  Effays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion, 
part  I.  eff,  a.  ch.  4. 
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to  imitate  what  we  admire.  This  lingular  emo- 
tion will  readily  find  an  objed  to  exert  itfelf 
upon  :  and,  at  any  rate,  it.  never  exifts  without 
producing  fome  effed ;  becauie  virtuous  emo- 
tions of  that  forty  are  in  fome  degree  an  exer- 
cife  of  virtue ;  they  are  a  mental  exercife  at  leaft, 
if  they  appear  not  externally.  And  every  exer- 
cife of  virtue,  internal  and  external,  leads  to  ha- 
bit ;  for  a  difpofition  or  propenlity  of  the  mind, 
like  a  limb  of  the  body,  becomes  ftronger  by  ex- 
ercife. Proper  means,  at  the  fame  time,  being 
ever  at  hand  to  raife  this  fympathetic  emotion, 
its  frequent  reiteration  may,  in  a  good  meafure, 
fupply  the  want  of  a  more  complete  exercife. 
Thus,  by  proper  difcipline,  every  perfon  may 
acquire  a  fettled  habit  of  virtue :  intercourfe  with 
men  of  worth,  hiftories  of  generous  and  difinte- 
refted  anions,  and  frequent  meditation  upon 
them,  keep  the  fympathetic  emotion  in  conftant 
exercife,  which  by  degrees  introduceth  a  habit, 
and  confirms  the  authority  of  virtue :  with  re- 
fped  to  education  in  particular,  what  a  fpacious 
and  commodious  avenue  to  the  heart  of  a  young 
perfon  is  here  opened  ! 


Vol.  I.  E  Sect.  V. 
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Sect.  V.'^In  many  inftances  one  Emotion  is  pro-- 
duSive  of  another.     The  fame  of  Paffions. 

IN  the  firft  chapter  it  is  obferved,  that  thef  re* 
lations  by  which  things  are  conneded,  have  a 
remarkable  influence  on  the  train  of  our  ideas.  I 
here  add,  that  they  have  an  influence,  no  lefs  re- 
markable, in  the  production  of  emotions  and  paf- 
fions. Beginning  with  the  former,  an  agreeable 
object  makes  every  thing  conneded  with  it  ap« 
pear  agreeable;  for  the  mind  gliding  fweetly 
and  eaflly  through  related  obje<Ss,  carries  along 
the  agreeable  properties  it  meets  with  in  its  paf- 
fage,  and  beftows  them  on  the  prefent  obje<5, 
which  thereby  ap()ears  more  agreeable  than 
when  confidered  apart  *.  This  reafon  may  ap- 
pear obfcure  and  metaphyfical,  but  the  fa6l  is 

beyond 

*  Such  pronenefs  has  the  mind  to  this  communication 
of  properties,  that  we  often  find  a  property  afcribed  to 
a  related  objeft,  of  which  naturally  it  is  not  fufceptible. 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  in  a  fingle  fiiip,  (being  furprifed 
by  the  Spanifli  fleet,  was  advifed  to  retire.  He  utterly 
refufed  to  turn  from  the  enemy  *,  declaring,  "  he  would 
«*  rather  die,  than  diflibnour  himfelf,  his  country,  and 
••  her  Majefty's  fliip  "  Hakiuyt^  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  169^. 
To  aid  the  communication  of  properties  in  inflances 
like  the  prefent,  there  always  ft  be  a  momentary 
perfonification  :  a  ihip  muft  be  imagined  a  feniible  be- 
ing, to  make  it  fufceptible  of  honour  or  difhonour.    In 

the 
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beyond  all  difpute.  No  relation  is  more  intimate 
than  that  bet\veen  a  being  and  its  qualities :  and 
accordingly,  every  quality  in  a  hero,  even  the 
flighteft,  makes  a  greater  figure  than  more  fub^' 
ftantial  qualities  in  others.  The  propenfity  of 
carrying  along  agreeable  properties  from  one  ob- 
jeA  to  another,  is  fometimes  fo  vigorous  as  to 
convert  defeds  into  properties :  the  wry  neck  of 
Alexander  was  imitated  by  his  courtiers  as  a  real 
beauty,  without  intention  to  flatter :  Lady  Pier- 
cy,  fpeaking  of  her  huiband  Hotfpur, 

By  bis  light 
Did  aU  the  chivalry  of  England  move, 
To  do  brave  a£b.     He  was  indeed  the  glafs, 
Wherein  the  noble  youths  did  drefs  tbemfelves. 
He  had  no  legs  that  pradis'd  not  his  gait : 
And  fpeaking  thick>  which  Nature  made  his  blemifh. 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant : 
For  thofe  who  coald  fpeak  flow  and  tardily,         < 
Would  turn  their  own  perfedion  to  abufe. 
To  feem  like  hinu 

Second  Party  Henry  IV.  ji3  U.  Sc.  6. 

The  fame  communication  of  paffion  obtains 
in  the  relation  of  principal  and  acceflbry.  Pride, 

E  2  of 


the  battle  of  Mantinea,  Epaminondas  being  mortally 
wounded,  was  carried  to  his  tent  in  a  manner  dead  :  re- 
covering his  fenfes,  the  firll  thing  he  inquired  about  was 
his  ihield ;  which  being  brought,  he  kifled  it  as  the 
companion  of  his  valour  and  glory.  It  mufl  be  remark- 
ed, that  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  deemed 
infamous  for  a  foldier  to  return  from  battle  without  his 
ihield. 
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of  which  felf  is  the  objed,  expands  itfelf  upon  a 
houfe,  a  garden,  fervants,  equipage,  and  every 
accefibry.  A  lover  addreifeth  bis  miftrefs's  glove 
in  the  following  terms : 

Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine. 

Veneration  for  relics  has  the  fame  natural 
foundation  ;  and  that  foundation  with  the  fuper- 
ilrudure  of  fuperftition,  has  occafioned  much 
blind  devotion  to  the  mod  ridiculous  objeds,  to 
the  fuppofed  milk,  for  example,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  the  fuppofed  blood  of  St  Janivarius*. 
A  temple  is  in  a  proper  fenfc  an  acceffory  of  the 
deity  to  which  it  is  dedicated  :  Diana  is  chafte^ 
and  not  only  her  temple,  but  the  very  ificle  which 
hangs  on  it,  mud  partake  of  that  property  : 

The  noble  fifter  of  Poplicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chafte  as  the  ificle 
That's  curdled  by  the  froft  from  pureft  fnow. 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple. 

CoriolaniiSf  A£i  v.  5^.  3^ 

"^  Thus*  it  is,  that  the  ixfpedt  and  efteem,  which 
the  great,  the  powerful,  the  opulent,  naturally 

command. 


♦  But  why  worfhip  the  crofs  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
that  upon  which  our  Saviour  fufFered  ?  That  crofs  ought 
to  be  the  objed  of  hatred,  not  of  veneration.  If  it  be 
urged,  that  as  an  inftrument  of  Chrift's  fufiering  it  was 
falutary  to  mankind,  I  anfwer,  Why  is  not  alfo  Pontius 
Pilate  reverenced,  Caiaphas  the  high  pried,  and  Judas 
Ifcariot  ? 
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command*  are  in  fome  meafare  communicated 
to  their  drefs,  to  their  manners,  and  to  all  their 
connections:  and  it  is  this  communication  of 
properties,  which,  prevailing  even  over  the  na- 
tural tafte  of-  beauty,  helps  to  give  currency  to 
what  is  called  thefajbion. 

By  means  of  the  fame  eafinefs  of  communica- 
tion, every  bad  quality  in  an  enemy  is  fpread 
upon  all  his  connexions.  The  fentence  pro- 
nounced againft  Ravaillac  for  the  aflaffination 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  ordains,  that  the  houfe 
in  which  he  was  born  fhould  be^razed  to  the 
ground,  and  that  no  other  building  fhould  ever 
be  ereAed  on  that  fpot.  Enmity  will  extend 
paffion  to  objects  ftill  lefs  conneAed.  The  Swifs 
fuSer  no  peacocks  to  live,  becaufe  the  Duke  of 
Auftria,  their  ancient  enemy,  wears  a  peacock'a 
tail  in  his  cfeft.  A  relation  more  flight  and 
tranfitory  than  that  of  enmity,  may  have  the 
fame  effed  :  thus  the  bearer  of  bad  tidings  be- 
comes an  object  of  averfion  : 

Fellow,  begone ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  fight ; 
This  news  hath  nfiade  thee  a  moft  ugly  man. 

King  John^  AB  iiu  Set. 

Yet  the  firft  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  lofing  office  :  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after,  as  a  fullen  beU 
Remember'd,  tolling  a  departed  friend. 

Second  Part,  Henry  IV.  jiS  I.  Sc.  3. 

E3  In 
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In  borroiTving  thus  properties  from  one  objeA 
to  beftow  them  on  another,  it  is  not  any  obje£k 
indifferently  that  will  anfwer.  The  objed  from 
which  properties  are  borrowed,  mu^be  fuch  as 
to  warm  the  mind  and  enliven  the  imagination. 
Thus  the  beauty  of  a  miftrefs,  which  inflames 
the  imagination,  is  readily  communicated  to  a 
glove,  as  above  mentioned ;  but  the  greateft 
beauty  a  glove  is  fufceptible  of,  touches  the 
mind  fo  little,  ^s  to  be  entirely  dropped  in  paf- 
fing  from  it  to  the  ownen  In  general,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  any  drefs  upon  a  fine  woman 
is  becoming ;  but  that  ornaments  upon  one  who 
is  homely,  muft  be  elegant  indeed  to  have  any 
remarkable  effeft  in  mending  her  appearance  *. 

The  emotions  produced  as  above  may  proper- 
ly be  termed  fecondary^  being  occaiioned  either 
by  antecedent  emotions  or  antecedent  pafHons, 
which  in  that  refpedt  may  be  termed  primary. 
And  to  complete  the  prefent  theory,  I  muft  add, 
that  a  fecondary  emotion  may  readily  fwell  into 
a  paffion  for  the  accefTory  objed,  provided  the 

acceflTory 

♦  A  houfe  and  gardens  furrounded  with  pleafant 
fields,  all  in  good  order,  beftow  greater  luftre  upon  the 
owner  than  at  firft  will  be  imagined  The  beauties  of 
the  former  are.  by  intimacy  of  conneftion,  readily  com- 
inunicated  to  the  latter ;  and  if  it  have  been  done  at  the 
expence  of  the  owner  himfelf,  we  naturally  transfer  to 
him  whatever  of  defign,  art,  or  tafte,  appears  in  the  per- 
formance. Should  not  this  be  a  ftrong  motive  with  pro- 
prietors to  embelliih  and  improve  their  fields  ? 
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accefibiy  be  a  proper  obje&  for  defire.    Thus  it 
happens  that  one  pai&on  is  often  produdlve  of 
another:   examples  are  without  number;  the 
fole  difficulty  is  a  proper  choice.     I  begin  with 
felf-love,  and  the  power  it  hath  to  generate  love 
to  children.     Every  man,  befide  making  part 
of  a  greater  fyftem,  like  a  comet,  a  planet,  or 
fatellite  only»  hath  a  lefs  fyftem  of  his  own,  in 
the  centre  of  which  he  reprefents  the  fun  dart* 
iDg  his  fire  and  heat  all  around  ;  efpecially  up* 
on  his  neareft  connections :  the  connection  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  children,  fundamentally 
that  of  caufe  and  effed,  becomes,  by  the  addition 
of  other  circumftances,  the  completeft  that  can 
be  among  individuals ;  and  therefore  felf-love, 
the  mod  vigorous  of  all  paflions,  is  readily  ex-* 
panded  upon  children.     The  fecondary  emotion 
they  produce  by  means  of  their  connection,  is 
fufficiently  ftrong  to  move  defire  even  from  the 
beginning  ;  and  the  new  paffion  fwells  by  de« 
grees,  till  it  rival  in  fome  meafure  felf-love,  the 
primary  paflion.     To  demonftrate  the  truth  of 
this  theory,  I  urge  the  following  argument.  Ke* 
morfe  for  betraying  a  friend,  or  murdering  an 
enemy  in  cold  blood,  makes  a  man  even  hate 
himfelf :  in  that  ftate,  he  is  not  confcious  of  af- 
fedion  to  his  children,  but  rather  of  difguft  or 
ill-will.    What  caufe  can  be  affigned  for  that 
change,  other  than  the  hatred  he  has  to  himfelf^ 
which  is  expanded  upon  his  children.    And  if 

E4  fo. 
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fo,  may  we  not  with  equal  reafon  derive  from  felf- 
love,  /ome  part  at  lead  of  the  affedion  a  man  ge- 
nerally has  to  them  ? 

The  affection  a  man  bears  to  his  blood-rela- 
tionSy  depends  partly  on  the  fame  principle  :  felf- 
love  is  alfo  expanded  upon  them ;  and  the  com- 
municated paffion  is  more  or  lefs  vigorous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  connexion.  Nor  doth, 
felf-love  reft  here :  it  is,  by  the  force  of  connec- 
tion, communicated  even  to  things  inanimate : 
and  hence  the  aflfedlion  a  man  bears  to  his  pro- 
perty, and  to  every  thing  he  calls  his  own. 

Friendfhip,  lefs  vigorous  than  felf  love,  is,  for 
that  reafon,  lefs  apt  to  communicate  itfelf  to  the 
friend's  children,  or  other  relations.  Inftances 
however  are  not  wanting  of  fuch  communicated 
paffion,  arifing  from  friendfhip  when  it  is  ftrong. 
Friendfhip  may  go  higher  in  the  matrimonial 
ftate  than  in  any  other  condition ;  and  Otway,  in 
Venice  Preferv^d,  takes  advantage  of  that  circum- 
ftance:  in  the  fcene  where  Belvidera  fues  tocher 
father  for  pardon,  fhe  is  reprefented  as  pleading 
her  mother's  merits,  and  the  refemblance  fliQ 
bore  to  her  mother  : 

Friulu  My  daughter ! 

Belvidera.  Yes,  your  daughter,  by  a  mother 
Virtuous  and  noble,  faithful  to  your  honour, 
Obedient  to  your  will,  kind  to  your  wiihes. 
Dear  to  your  arms.    By  all  the  joys  fhe  gave  you 

Whci^ 
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When  in  her  blooming  years  flie  was  yoiiir  treafnre. 
Look  kindlj  on  me  -,  in  my  face  behold 
The  lineaments  of  hers  y'have  kils'd  fo  often, 
Pleading  the  caufe  of  your  poor  cafl-off  child. 

And  again, 

Belvidera.  Lay  m»,  I  beg  yon,  lay  me 
By  the  dear  afhes  of  my  tender  mother  : 
She  would  have  pitied  me»  had  fate  yet  fpar'd  her* 

• 

This  explains  why  any  meritorious  aiSion,  or 
any  illuftrious  qualification,  in  my  fon  or  my 
friend,  is  apt  to  make  me  over- value  my felf :  if 
I  value  my  friend's  wife  or  fon  upon  account  of 
their  connexion  with  him,  it  is  ftill  more  natural 
that  I  fhould  value  myfelf  upon  account  of  my 
connexion  with  him. 

Friendfliip,  or  any  other  focial  affedion,  may, 
by  changing  the  objeft,  produce  oppofite  efFefts. 
Pity,  by  interefting  us  ftrongly  for  the  perfon  in 
diftrefs,  muft  of  confeqnence  inflame  our  refent- 
ment  againft  the  author  of  the  diftrefs  :  for,  in 
general,  the  affedion  we  have  for  any  man,  ge- 
nerates in  us  good*will  to  his  friends,  and  ill-will 
to  his  enemies.  Shakefpeare  fhcws  great  art  in 
the  funeral  oration  pronounced  by  Antony  over 
the  body  of  Caefar.  He  firft  endeavours  to  ex- 
cite grief  in  the  hearers,  by  dwelling  upon  the 
deplorable  lofs  of  fo  great  a  man :  this  paifion, 
interefting  them  ftrongly  in  Caefar's  fate,  could 

not 
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not  fail  to  produce  a  lively  fenfe  of  the  treache- 
ry and  cruelty  of  the  confpirators  ;  an  infallible 
method  to  inflame  the  refentment  of  the  people 
beyond  all  bounds : 

Antony.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  (hed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle,     t  remeinber 
The  firft  time  ever  Csefar  put  it  on ; 
'Twas  on  a  fummer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii —       ■ 
Look !  in  this  place  ran  Caflius's  dagger  through  ; 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Cafca  made. 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  ftabb'd ; 
And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  curfed  fteel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caefar  foUow'd  it ! 
As  ruihing  out  of  doors,  to  be  refolv'd. 
If  Brutus  fo  unkindly  knock' d  or  no : 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Csfar's  angel. 
Judge,  oh  you  Gods !  how  dearly  Caefar  lov'd  him  ! 
This,  this,  was  the  unkindeft  cut  of  all  \ 
For  when  the  noble  Caefar  faw  him  fiab. 
Ingratitude,  more  ftrong  than  traitor's  arms. 
Quite' vanquifli'd  him ;  then  burft  his  mighty  heart ; 
And,  in  his  niiantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Csefar  fell, 
Even  at  the  bafe  of  Pompey's  ftatue. 
O  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 
Then  I  and  you,  and  all  of  us,  fell  down, 
Whilft  bloody  treafon  flourifli'd  over  us. 
O,  now  you  weep ;  and  I  perceive  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity  ;  thefe  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  fouls  !  what !  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 

Our 
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Our  Csefar's  vefture  wounded  ?  look  you  here ! 
Here  is  himfelf,  marr'd,  as  you  fee,  by  traitors. 

yulsus  Cafarf  A&  ill.  5c.  6 ^ 

Had  Antony  endeavoured  to  excite  his  audience 
to  vengeance,  without  paving  the  way  by  raifing 
their  grief,  his  fpeech  would  not  have  made  the 
fame  impreflion. 

Hatred,  and  other  diflbcial  pafiions,  produce 
effe^ls  di  redly  oppofite  to  thofe  above  mention- 
ed. If  I  hate  a  man,  his  children,  his  relations, 
nay  his  property,  become  to  me  objefts  of  aver- 
fion :  his  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  dif- 
pofed  to  efteem. 

The  more  flight  and  tranfitory  relations  are 
not  favourable  to  the  communication  of  paflion. 
Anger,  when  fudden  and  violent,  is  one  excep- 
tion ;  for,  if  the  perfon  who  did  the  injury  be 
removed  out  of  reach,  that  paffion  will  vent  it- 
felf  againft  any  related  objeft,  however  flight  the 
relation  be.  Another  exception  makes  a  greater 
figure :  a  group  of  beings  or  things,  becomes 
often  the  objed  of  a  communicated  paflion,  evett 
where  the  relation  of  the  individuals  to  the  per- 
cipient is  but  flight.  Thus,  though  I  put  no 
value  upon  a  Angle  man  for  living  in  the  fame 
town  with  myfelf ;  my  townfmen,  however,  con- 
fidered  in  a  body,  are  preferred  before  others. 
This  is  ftill  more  remarkable  with  refpeA  to  my 
Countrymen  in  general :  the  grandeur  of  the 
complex  objedls  fwells  the  paflion  of  felf-love  hy 

the 
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the  relation  I  have  to  my  native  country ;  and 
every  paiEon,  when  it  f wells  beyond  its  ordinary 
bounds,  hath  a  peculiar  tendency  to  expand  it- 
felf  along  related  objefts.  In  fad,  inftances  are 
not  rare,  of  perfons,  who  upon  all  occafions  are 
willing  to  facrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  for 
their  country.  Such  influence  upon  the  mind 
of  man  hath  a  complex  objeft,  or,  more  proper- 
ly fpeaking,  a  general  term  *. 

The  fenfe  of  order  hath  influence  in  the  com- 
munication of  paflion.  It  is  a  common  obfe^va- 
tion,  that  a  man's  aflfediion  to  his  parents  is  lefs 
vigorous  than  to  his  children  :  the  order  of  na- 
ture in  defcending  to  children,  aids  the  tranfi-* 
tion  of  the  aflfedion  :  the  afcent  to  a  parent, 
contrary  to  that  order,  makes  the  tranfition 
more  difficult.  Gratitude  to  a  benefadlor  is 
readily  extended  to  his  children  ;  but  not  fo 
readily  to  his  parents.  The  difference,  howe- 
ver, between  the  natural  and  inverted  order,  is 
not  fo  confiderable,  but  that  it  may  be  balan- 
ced by  other  circuraftances.  Pliny  f  gives  an 
account  of  a  woman  of  rank  condemned  to  die 
for  a  crime  ^  and,  to  avoid  public  fhame,  detain- 
ed in  prifon  to  die  of  hunger :  her  life  being  pro- 
longed beyond  e^^pedlation,  it  was  difcovered, 

that 

■     ■        —I  ■  ■■  III  I  — — B— 

*  See  Eflays  on  morality  and  natural  religioui  part  x« 
efif.  2,  ch.  5. 

f  Lib.  7.  cap.  36. 
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that  file  was  nourifhed  by  fuoking  mUk  from 
the  breafts  of  her  daughter.  This  inftance  of 
filial  piety,  which  aided  the  tranfition,  and  made 
afcent  no  lefs  eafy  than  defcent  is  commonly, 
procured  a  pardon  to  the  mother,  and  a  penfioii 
to  both.  The  ftory  of  Androcles  and  the  lion  * 
may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame  manner :  the 
admiration,  of  which  the  lion  was  the  objeA  for 
his  kindnefs  and  gratitude  to  Androcles,  produ- 
ced good-will  to  Androcles,  and  a  pardon  of  his 
crime. 

And  this  leads  to  other  obfervations  upon 
communicated  paflions.  '  I  love  my  daughter  lefs 
after  ftie  is  married,  and  my  mother  lefs  after  a 
fecond  marriage :  the  marriage  of  my  fon  or  of 
my  father  diminifhes  not  my  affedion  fo  re- 
markably. The  fame  obfervation  holds  with 
refpe6l  to  friendlhip,  gratitude,  and  other  paf- 
fions  :  the  love  I  bear  my  friend,  is  but  faintly 
extended  to  his  married  daughter :  the  refent- 
ment  I  have  againft  a  man  is  readily  extended 
againft  children  who  make  part  of  his  family ; 
not  fo  readily  againft  children  who  are  foris- 
familiated, efpecially  by  marriage.  This  differ«- 
ence  is  alfo  more  remarkable  in  daughters  than 
in  fons.  Thefe  are  curious  fa<5ts ;  and,  in  order 
to  difcover  the  caufe,  we  muft  examine  minutely 
that  operation  of  the  mind  by  which  a  paflion 
is  extended  to  a  related  objcft.  In  confider- 
ing 

*  Aulas  Gellius,  lib.  5.  cap.  14. 
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ing  two  thingB  as  related,  the  mind  is  not  fta« 
tionary,  but  pafieth,  and  repaileth  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  viewing  the  relation  from  each  of 
them  perhaps  oftener  than  once ;  which  holds 
more  efpecially  in  confidering  a  relation  be- 
tween things  of  unequal  rank,  as  between  the 
caufe  and  the  effe^,  or  between  a  principal  and 
an  acceflbry :  in  contemplating,  for  example, 
the  relation  between  a  building  and  its  orna- 
ments, the  mind  is  not  fatisfied  with  a  fingle 
tranfition  from  the  former  to  the  latter ;  it  mull 
alfo  view  the  relation,  beginning  at  the  latter^ 
and  paffing  from  it  to  the  former.  This  vibration 
of  the  mind  in  paffing  and  repaifing  ))etween 
things  related,  explains  the  fads  above  mention- 
ed :  the  mind  pafleth  eafily  from  the  father  to 
the  daughter:  but  where  the  daughter  is  mar- 
rid,  this  new  relation  attradts  the  mind,  and  ob* 
ftruds,  in  fome  meafure,  the  return  from  the 
daughter  to  the  father;  and  any  circumftance 
that  obftruds  the  mind  in  paffing  and  repafling 
between  its  objeds,  occafions  a  like  obftrudion 
in  the  communication  of  paffion.  The  marriage 
of  a  male  obftruds  lefs  the  eafinefs  of  tranfition  ; 
becaufe  a  male  is  lefs  funk  by  the  relation  of 
marriage  than  a  female. 

The  foregoing  inftances  are  of  paffion  commu- 
nicated from  one  objed  to  another.  But  one 
paffion  may  be  generated  by  another,  without 
change  of  objed.  It  in  general  is  obfervable, 
that  a  paffion  paves  the  way  to  others  fimilar  in 

their 
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their  tone,  whether  direfled  to  the  fame  or  to  a 
different  objeCt ;  for  the  mind,  heated  by  any 
paffion,  ]s»  in  that  ftate,  more  fufceptible  of  a 
new  impreffion  in  a  fimilar  tone,  than  when  cool 
and  quiefcent.  It  is  a  common  obfervatioi^ 
that  pity  generally  produceth  friendlhip  for  a 
perfon  in  diftrefs.  One  reafon  is,  that  pity  in- 
terefts  us  in  its  obje£t,  and  recommends  all  its 
virtuous  qualities :  female  beauty  accordingly 
(hews  beft  in  diftrefs ;  being  more  apt  to  infpire 
love,  than  upon  an  ordinary  occaiion/  But  the 
chief  reafon  is,  that  pity,  warming  and  melting 

the  fpedator^  prepares  him  for  the  reception  of 

•  »* 

other  tender  affedions ;  and  pity  is  readily  im- 
proved  into  love  or  friendfhip,  by  a  certain  ten- 
dernefs  and  concern  for  the  objed,  which  is  the 
tone  of  both  pafiions.  The  aptitude  of  pity  to 
produce  love,  is  beautifully  illuftrated  by  Sbake-^ 
fpeare : 

Othello.  Her  father  lov'd  me ;  oft  invited  me ; 
Still  queftion'd  me  the  ftory  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  fieges,  fortunes^ 
That  I  have  paft. 

I  ran  it  through,  ev'n  from  my  boyifh  days. 
To  th*  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it : 
Wlierein  I  fpoke  of  moft  difaftrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'fcapes  in  th*  imminent  deadly  breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  infolent  foe, 
And  fold  to  flavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  with  it  all  my  trav^el's  hiftory. 

All  thcfe  to  hear 

Would 
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Would  Defdenuma  feriouflj  incline  ; 

But  ftill  the  houfe*aSairs  would  draf|r  her  thence. 

Which  ever  as  ihe  could  with  hafte  difpatch. 

She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 

Devour  up  my  difcourfe  :  which  I  obferving, 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 

To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earneft  heart, 

That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 

Whereof  by  parcels  ihe  had  fomething  heard. 

But  not  diftinftively.     I  did  confent, 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears,     . 

When  I  did  fpeak  of  fome  diftrefsful  ftroke 

That  my  youth  fufier'd.     My  ftory  being  done, 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  fighs  : 

She  fwore,  in  faith,  'twas  ftrange,  'twas  pafli^g  ftrange— 

'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful^* . 

She  wiih'd  ihe  had  not  heard  it : — ^yet  fhe  wifh'd 

That  Heaven  had  made  her  fuch  a  man:^-{he  thank 'd  me. 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 

I  fhould  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  ftory, 

And  that  would  woo  her.     On  this  hint  I  fpake :     ^ 

She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had.  paft, 

And  I  lov'd  her,  that  fhe  did  pity  them : 

This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd* 

Otbello^  Aa  I.  Sc.  %. 

In  this  inftance  it  will  be  obferved  that  admira- 
tion concurred  with  pity  to  produce  love. 


Skct.  VL 
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SjEcf.  YL^'^anfa  9/  the  Faffions  of  Fear  and 
Anger. 

FEAR  and  anger,  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
nature,  are  happily  (b  contrived  as  to  ope- 
rate fometimes  inftinAively  fometimes  delibe- 
rately, according  to  circumftances.  As  far  as 
deliberate,  they  fall  in  with  the  general  fyftem, 
and  require  no  particular  explanation:  if  any 
objeft  have  a  threatening  appearance,  reafon 
fuggefts  means  to  avoid  the  danger :  if  a  man 
be  injured,  the  iirft  thing  he  thinks  of,  is  what 
revenge  he  {hall  take,  and  what  means  he  fhall 
employ.  Thefe  particulars  are  no  lefs  obvious 
than  natural.  But,  as  the  paifions  ef-  fear  and 
anger,  in  their  inftindive  ftate,  are  lefs  familiar 
to  us,  it  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  to-  have 
them  accurately  delineated.  He  may  alfo*  po&- 
bly  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  have  the  nature 
of  inftindive  pafiions  more  fully  explained,  than 
there  was  formerly  opportunity  to  do.  I  begin 
with  fear. 

Self- prefer vation  is  a  matter  of  too  great  im*- 
portance  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  condudi  of 
reafon.  Nature  hath  aded  here  with  her  ufual 
forefight.  Fear  and  anger  are  paflions  that  move 
us  to  ad,  fometimes  deliberately,  fometimes  in- 
ftindively,  according  to  circumftances ;  and  by 
operating  in  the  latter  manner,  they  frequently 
Vot.  I.  F  afford 
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afford  fecurity  when  the  flower  operations  of  de- 
liberate reafon  would  be  too  late :  we  take  nou- 
rifliment  commonly,  not  by  the  diredion  of  rea- 
fon, but  by  the  impulfe  of  hunger  and  thirft  y 
and,  in  the  fame  manner,  we  avoid  danger  by 
the  impulfe  of  fear,  which  often,  before  there  is 
time  for  refleAion,  placeth  us  in  fafety.  Here 
we  have  an  illuftrious  inilance  of  wifdom  in  the 
formation  of  man ;  for  it  is  not  within  the  reach 
of  fancy,  to  conceive  any  thing  more  artfully 
contrived  to  anfwer  its  purpofe,  than  the  in- 
ftindive  paflion  of  fear,  which,  upon  the  firft 
furmife  of  danger,  operates  inftantaneoufly.  So 
little  doth  the  pal&on,  in  fuch  inftances^  depend 
on  reafoQ,  that  it  frequently  operates  in  contra- 
didtion  to  it :  a  man  who  is  not  upon  his  guard 
cannot  avoid  flirinking  at  a  blow,  though  he 
knows  it  to  be  aimed  in  fport ;  nor  avoid  clo^ 
ling  his  eyes  at  the  approach  of  what  may  hurt 
tjbem,'  though  confcious  that  he  is  in  no  danger. 
And  it  sdfo  operates  by  impelling  us  to  ad  even 
where  we  are  confcious  that  our  interpofition 
can  be  of  no  fervice:  if  a  paflage-boat^  in  a 
bri{k  gale,  bear  much  to  one  fide,  I  cannot  avoid 
applying  the  whole  force  of  my  ihoulders  to  fet 
it  upright ;  and,  if  my  horfe  ftumble,  my  hands 
and  knees  are  inftantly  at  work  to  prevent  him 
from  falling. 

Fear  provides  for  felf-prefervation  by  flying 
from  harm  ;  anger,  by  repelling  it.  Nothing,  in- 
deedy  can  be  better  contrived  to  repel  or  prevent 

injury. 
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injury,  than  anger  or  refentment :  deftitute 
of  that  paifion,  men,  like  defencelefs  Iambs, 
would  lie  conftantly  open  to  mifchief  *.  DelU 
berate  anger  caufed  by  a  voluntary  injury,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  explanation :  if  my 
defire  be  to  refent  an  affront,  I  muft  ufe  means ; 
and  thefe  means  muft  be  difcovered  by  reflec- 
tion :  deliberation  is  here  requifite ;  and  in  that 
cafe  the  pailion  feldom  exceeds  juft  bounds. 
But,  where  anger  impels  one  fuddenly  to  return 
a  blow,  even  without  thinking  of  doing  mif* 
chief,  the  paffion  is  inftinSive ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  fuch  a  cafe  that  it  is  rafli  and  ungovernable, 
becaufe  it  operates  blindly,  without  affording 
time  for  deliberation  or  forefight. 

Inftindive  anger  is  frequently  railed  by  bodily 
pain,  by  a  ftroke,  for  example,  on  a  tender  part, 
which,  ruffling  the  temper,  and  unhinging  the 
mind,  is  in  its  tone  iimilar  to  anger :  and  when 
a  man  is  thus  beforehand  difpofed  to  anger,  he ' 
is  not  nice  nor  fcrupulous  about  an  objedt ;  the 
perfon  who  gave  the  ftroke^  however  acciden- 
tally, is  by  an  inflammable  temper  held  a  pro- 
per obje£t,  merely  for  having  occafioned  the 
pain.  It  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  that  a  ftock 
or  a  ftone  by  which  I  am  hurt,  becomes  an  objefh 

Fa  for 


*  Brafidas  being  bit  by  a  monfe  he  had  citched,  let 
it  flip  out  of  his  fingers :  "  No  creature  (fays  he)  is  fo 
**  contexsptible,  but  what  may  provide  for  its  own  fafe- 
**  ty,  if  it  have  courage,"     Plutanb,  Apothegmata. 
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for  my  refentment :  I  am  violently  excited  to 
crufli  it  to  atoms.  The  paflion,  indeed,  in  that 
eafe,  can  be  but  a  fingle  flaih ;  for  being  en- 
tirely irrational,  it  mull  vaniih  with  the  firil  re- 
fiedion.  Nor  is  that  irrational  effed  confined 
to  bodily  pain :  internal  diftrefs,  when  exceffive, 
may  be  the  occafion  of  effedts  equally  irrational : 
perturbation  of  mind  occafioned  by  the  appre- 
henfion  of  having  loft  a  dear  friend,  will,  in  a 
fiery  temper,  produce  momentary  fparks  of  an- 
ger againft  that  very  friend,  however  innocent : 
thus  Shakefpeare,  in  the  Tempsji^ 

Almnsio.  i  Sit  down  and  refL 

Ev'n  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer ;  he  is  drown 'd 
Whom  thus  we  dray  to  find,  and  the  fea  mocks 
Our  fruftrate  fearch  on  land.    Well,  let  him  go. 

The  final  words,  Welly  let  bim  go^  are  an  expref- 
fion  of  impatience  and  anger  at  Ferdinand, 
whofe  aUfence  greatly  diftrefled  his  father,  dread- 
ing that  he  was  loft  in  the  ftorm.  This  nice 
operation  of  the  human  mind,  is  by  Shakefpeare 
e!lLhibited  upon  another  occafion,  and  finely 
painted  in  the  tragedy  of  Othello :  lago,  by  dark 
hints  and  fufpicious  circumftances,  had  roufed 
Othello's  jealoufy;  which,  however,  appeared 
too  flightly  founded  to  be  vented  upon  Defdc- 
moua,  its  proper  objeft.    The  perturbation  and 

diftrefii' 
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OtbeUo.  Villain  be  Ihn  then  prove  m  J  loire«viMMei 
Be  fore  of  it :  give  me  the  oeolar  proo^ 
Or  by  the  wraith  of  man's  eternal  foul 
Thoa  hadft  been  better  have  been  bom  a  dog, 
Than  anfwer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

tago.  Is't  come  to  this  ? 

Othello.  Make  me  fee't ;  or,  at  the  leaft,  fo  prove  it. 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  or  loop 
To  bang  a  doubt  on :  or  wo  upon  thy  life  ! 

lago.  Mj  noble  Lord— — 

Otbello.  If  thou  doft  flander  her,  and  torture  me. 
Never  pray  more  ;  abandon  all  remOrfe ; 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate ; 
Do  deeds  to  make  heav'n  weep,  all  earth  amaz'd : 
For  nothing  canft  thou  to  damnation  add 
Greater  than  4^t. 

OtbellOf  Aa  ij.  Sc.  8; 

This  blind  and  abfurd  effed:  of  anger  is  more 
gaily  illuftirated  by  Addifop,  in  a  ftory,  the  dra-- 
fnaiU  perjona  of  which  are,  a  cardinal,  and  a  fpy 
retained  in  pay  for  intelligence*  The  cardinal  is 
reprefented  as  fniimtiog  down  the  particulars. 
Utie  fpy  begins  with  a  low  voice,  ^^  Such  an 
''  6ne  the  ^vocate  whifpered  to  one  of  bis 
'^  Iriends  within  my  hearing,  that  your  Emi- 
*'  aence  was  a  very  great  poltroon:;"  and  after 
baving  given  his  patron  time  to  take  it  down,, 
«(lds,  <*  That  fkfiotber  oalled  bim  «  seroeaary 

F  3  ^'  fafcal 
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:f'i  vaddalin  ^' public  comrerfation."  The  cardU 
idtnal  replie^^  "  Very  well,"  and  bids  him  go  oo. 
The  fpj  proceeds,  and  loads  him  with  reports 
of  the  fame  nature,  till  the  cardinal  rifes  in  a 
■Swrjf  calls  him  an  impudent  fcoundrel,  and  kicks 
him  out  of  the  room  *. 

We  meet  with  inftances  every  day  of  refent- 
ment  raifed  by  lofs  at  play,  and  wreaked  on  the 
cards  or  dice.  But  anger,  a  furious  pailion,  is 
fatisfied  with  a  connexion  ftill  {lighter  than  that 
of  caufe  and  efFeft  ;  of  which  Congreve,  in  the 
Mourning  Bride^  gives  one  beautiful  example : 

Gonfalivi.  Have  comfort 

Almtria.  Curs'd  be  that  tongue  that  bids  me  be  of 

comfort. 
Cars'd  my  own  tongue  that  could  not  move  his  pity, 
Curs'd  thefe  weak  hands  that  could  not  hold  him  here. 
For  he  is  gone  to  doom  Alphonfo's  death. 

AB IV.  Sc,  8. 

I  have  chofen  to  exhibit  anger  in  its  more 
rare  appearances,  for  in  thefe  we  can  bell  trace 
its  nature  and  extent.  In  the  examples  above 
given,  it  appears  to  be  an  abfurd  paffion,  and 
altogether  irrational.  But  we  ought  to  confider, 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  nature  to  fubje<% 
this  pafiion,  in  every  inftance,  to  reafon  and  re* 
fleftion  :  it  was  given  us  to  prevent  or  to  repel 
injuries  ;  and,  like  fear,  it  often  operates  blindly 

and 
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and  mitindively,  without  the  leaft  view  to  con- 

fequences :   the  very  firft  apprehenfion  of  harm^ 

fets  it  in  motion  to  repel  injury  by  puniihment. 

Were  it  more  cool  and  deliberate,  it  would  lofe 

its  threatening  appearance,  and  be  infufficient 

to  gu^rd  us  againft  violence.     When  fuch  is 

and  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  the  pailiony  it  is 

not  wonderful  to  find  it  exerted  irregularly  and 

capricioufly,  as  it  fometimes  is  where  the  mif- 

chief  is  fudden  and  unforefeen.     All  the  harm 

that  can  be  done  by  the  paffion  in  that  ftate  is 

inilantaneous ;  for  the  ihortefl:  delay  fets  all  to 

.  rights  ;  and  circumftances  are  feldom  fo  unlucky 

as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  paffionate  man  to 

do  much  harm  in  an  inftant. 

Social  paffionSy  like  the  felfiih,  fometimes  drop 
their  charader,  and  become  inftindtive.  It  is  not 
unufual  to  find  anger  and  fear  refpeding  others 
fo  e&cefiive,  as  to  operate  blindly  and  impetu* 
oufly,  precifely  as  where  they  are  felfilli. 
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Tilt  attentive  reader  will  obfervc,  that  hi- 
therto no  fiftion  hath  been  aillgned  as  the 
oaufe  of  any  paf&on  or  emotion  :  whether  it  be 
a  being,  adion,  or  quality,  that  moveth  us,  it  is 
tuppofed  to  be  really  exifting.  This  obferva- 
tion  fhows  that  we  have  not  yet  completed  our 
talk ;  becaufe  pai&ons,  as  all  the  world  know, 
are  moved  by  ficftion  as  well  as  by  truth.  In 
judging  beforehand  of  man,  fo  remarkably  ad- 
dided  to  truth  and  reality,  one  fliould  little 
dream  that  fidtion  can  have  any  effed  upon 
him ;  but  man^s  intellectual  faculties  are  not  fuf- 
ficiently  perfed  to  dive  far  even  into  his  own 
nature.  I  fliall  take  occafion  afterward  to  Ihow, 
that  the  power  of  fidtion  to  generate  paflion  i^ 
an  admirable  contrivance,  fubfervient  to  excel- 
lent purpofes :  in  the  mean  time,  we  mull  try 
to  unfold  the  means  that  give  fidion  fuch  influ- 
ence over  the  mind. 

That  the  objedls  of  our  external  fenfes  really 
exiil  in  the  way  and  manner  we  perceive,  is  a 
branch  of  intuitive  knowledge :  when  I  fee  a  man 
walking,  a  tree  growing,  or  cattle  grazing,  I  can- 
not doubt  but  that  thefe  objedls  are  really  what 
they  appear  to  be :  if  I  be  a  fpedlator  of  any  tranf- 

adlion 
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ai^n  or  event,  I  have  a  conviftion  ot  the  real 
exiftence  of  the  perfons  engaged,  of  their  words, 
tod  of  their  adions.  Nature  determines  us  to 
tely  oti  the  vtracity  of  our  fenfes  j  for  other- 
Wife  they  could  not  in  any  degree  anfwer  their 
end,  that  of  laying  open  things  exifting  and  paf- 
fing  around  us. 

By  the  power  of  memory,  a  thing  formerly 
feen  may  be  recalled  to  the  mind  with  different 
degrees  of  accuracy.  We  commonly  are  fatis- 
ficd  with  a  flight  recoUeftion  of  the  capital  cir- 
cumftances ;  and,  in  fuch  recoUedion,  the  thing 
is  not  figured  as  in  our  view,  nor  any  image 
formed :  \^e  retain  the  confcioufnefs  of  our  pre- 
fent  fituation,  and  barely  remember  that  former- 
ly we  faw  that  thing.  But  with  refpeft  to  an 
interefting  objedl  or  event  that  made  a  flrong 
impreffion,  I  am  not  fatisfied  with  a  curfory  re- 
view, but  inuft  dwell  upon  every  circumllance. 
I  am  imperceptibly  converted  into  a  fpedtator, 
and  perceive  every  particular  pafling  in  my  pre- 
fence,  as  when  I  was  in  reality  a  Ipedator.  For 
example,  1  faw  yefterday  a  beautiful  woman  in 
tears  for  the  lofs  of  an  only  child,  and  was 
greatly  moved  with  her  diftrefs :  not  fatisfied 
with  a  flight  recolle<3ion  or  bare  remembrance, 
I  ponder  tipoti  the  melancholy  fcene :  conceiving 
myfelf  to  be  in  the  place  where  1  was  an  eye- 
witnefs,  every  circumftance  appears  to  me  as  at 
firfl: :  1  think  I  fee  the  woman  in  tears,  and  hear 
fjiet  moans.    Hence  it  may  be  juftly  faid,  tliat 

in 
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in  a  complete  idea  of  memory  there  is  no  paft 
nor  future  :  a  thing  recalled  to  the  mind  with 
the  accuracy  I  have  been  defcribing^  is  perceived 
as  in  our  view,  and  coafequently  as  exifting  at 
prcfent.  Paft  time  makes  part  of  an  incomplete 
idea  only :  I  remember  or  refleft,  that  fome  years 
ago  I  was  at  Oxford,  and  faw  the  firft  ftone  laid 
of  the  Ratcliflf  library ;  and  I  remember  that,  at  a 
dill  greater  diftance  of  time,  I  heard  a  debate  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  about  a  ftanding  army. 

Lamentable  is  the  imperfcftion  of  language, 
almoft  in  every  particular  that  falls  not  under 
external  fenfe.    I  am  talking  of  a  matter  exceed- 
ingly clear  in  the  perception  :  and  yet  I  find  no 
fmall  difBculty  to  exprefs  it  clearly  in  words ; 
for  it  is  not  accurate  to  talk  of  incidents  long  paft 
as  pafling  in  our  fight,  nor  of  hearing  at  prefent 
what  we  really  heard  yefterday  or  at  a  more  di- 
ftant  time.   And  yet  the  want  of  proper  words  to 
defcribe  ideal  prefence,  and  to  diftinguifli  it  from 
real  prefence,  makes  this  inaccuracy  unavoidable. 
When  I  recall  any  thing  to  my  mind  'm  a  manner 
fo  diftinft  as  to  form  an  idea  or  image  of  it  as. 
prefent,  I  have;  not  words  to  defcribe  that  adl, 
but  that  I  perceive  the  thing  as  a  fpedator,  and 
as  exifting  in  my  prefence ;  which  means  not  that 
I  am  really  a  fpedator,  but  only  that  I  conceive 
myfelf  to  be  a  fpedator,  and  have  a  perception  of 
the  objeft  fimilar  to  what  a  real  fpeftator  hath. 
As  many  rules  of  criticifm  depend  on  ideal 
prefence^  the  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  take  fon;^ 

pains 
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pains  to  form  an  exaA  notion  of  it,  as  diilin- 
guiflied  on  the  one  hand  from  real  prefence,  and 
on  the  other  from  a  fuperficial  or  reflexive  re- 
membrance. In  contradiftindtion  to  real  pre- 
fence,  ideal  prefence  may  properly  be  termed  a 
'waking  dream ;  becaufe,  like  a  dream,  it  vanifh- 
eth  the  moment  we  refledl  upon  our  prefent  fitua- 
tion :  real  prefepce,  on  the  contrary,  vouched 
by  eye- light,  commands  our  belief,  not  only  du- 
ring the  dired  perception,  but  in  reflefting  af- 
terward on  the  objed.  To  diftinguifli  ideal  pre- 
fence from  refledive  remembrance,  I  give  the 
following  illuftration  :  when  I  think  of  an  event 
as  paft,  without  forming  any  image,  it  is  barely 
refleding  or  remembering  that  1  was  an  eye- 
witnefs:  but  when  I  recall  the  event  fo  diftind- 
ly  as  to  form  a  complete  image  of  it,  I  perceive 
it  as  pai&ng  in  my  prefence ;  and  this  percep- 
tion is  an  ad  of  intuition,  into  which  refledion 
enters  not,  more  than  into  an  ad  of  iight. 

Though  ideal  prefence  is  thus  diftinguiihed 
from  real  prefence  on  the  one  fide,  and  from  re- 
fledive  remembrance  on  the  other,  it  is  how- 
ever variable  without  any  precife  limits  ;  rifing 
fometimes  toward  the  former,  and  often  finking 
toward  the  latter.  In  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
memory,  ideal  prefence  is  extremely  diftind: 
thus,  when  a  man,  entirely  occupied  with  fome 
event  that  made  a  deep  impreffion,  forgets  him- 
felf,  he  perceives  every  thing  as  palling  before 
l\im,  and  hath  a  confcioulhefs  of  prefence  fimi- 

lar 
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lar  to  that  of  a  fpedator ;  with  no  diflference 
1>ut  that  in  the  former  the  perception  of  prefence 
18  lefs  firm  and  clear  than  in  the  latter.  But 
fucfa  vigorous  exertion  of  memory  is  rare :  ideal 
prefence  is  oftener  faint,  and  the  image  fo  ob- 
Icure  as  not  to  differ  widely  from  refledtive  re- 
membrance. 

Hitherto  of  an  idea  of  memory.  I  proceed  to 
confider  the  idea  of  a  thing  I  never  faw,  raifed 
in  me  by  fpeech,  by  writing,  or  by  painting. 
That  idea,  with  refpe6t  to  the  prefent  fubjed,  is 
of  the  fame  nature  with  an  idea  of  memory,  be- 
ing either  complete  or  incomplete.  A  lively 
and  accurate  defcription  of  an  important  event, 
raifes  in  me  ideas  no  lefs  diftindt  than  if  I  had 
been  originally  an  eye-witnefs :  I  am  infenfibly 
transformed  into  a  fpedator  ;  and  have  an  im« 
preilion  that  every  incident  is  paffing  in  my  pre- 
fence. On  the  other  hand,  a  flight  or  fuperfi- 
cial  narrative  produceth  but  a  faint  and  incom- 
plete idea,  of  which  ideal  prefence  makes  no 
part.  Paft  time  is  a  circumftance  that  enters 
into  this  idea,  as  it  doth  into  an  incomplete  i4e^ 
of  memory :  I  believe  that  Scipio  exifted  about 
2000  years  ago,  and  that  he  overcame  Hannibal 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Zama.  When  I  reftedl 
fo  flightly  upon  that  memorable  event,  t  iconfi- 
der  it  as  long  paft.  But  let  it  be  fpread  but  in 
a  lively  and  beautiful  defcription,  I  am  infen- 
fibly transformed  into  a  fpedator :  I  perceive 
thefe  two  heroes  in  aft  to  engage:  1  perceive  them 

brandilhing 
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brandiihing  their  fwords,  aad  cheariog  their 
troops  ;  aad  in  that  maDner  I  attend  them 
through  the  battle»  every  incident  of  which  ap* 
pears  to  be  pafiing  in  my  fight. 

I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve  ^^  that  ideas 
both  of  memory  and  of  fpeech,  produce  emotions 
of  the  fame  kind  with  what  are  produced  by  an 
immediate  view  of  the  objed ;  only  fainter^  in 
pbToportion  as  an  idea  i&  feintei:  than  an  original 
perception.  The  infight  we  have  now  got,  un- 
folds that  myftecy :  ideal  pvefence  fupplies  the 
want  of  real  prefence ;  and  in  idea  we  perceivQ 
perfons  ading  and  fufiering,  precife)y  as  in  an 
original  furvey :  if  our  fympathy  be  engaged  by 
the  latter,  it  muft  alfo  in  fome  degree  be  enga- 
ged by  the  former,  efpecially  if  the  diftindnefs 
ai  ideal  pvefence  approach  to  that  of  real  pre- 
fence. Hence  the  pleafure  of  a  reverie,  where 
a  mao»  forgetting  himfelf,  is  totally  occupied 
with  the  ideas  paffing  in  his  mind^  the  obje^  of 
which  be  conceives  to  be  really  exifling  in  his 
piefence*  The  power  erf  language  to  raifc  emo- 
tions, depends  entirely  on  the  raifing  fuch  lively^ 
and  diftind  images  as  are  here  defcribed :  the 
reader^s  paffions  are  never  fenfibly  moved,  tiH 
he  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  reverie  ;  in  which 
ilate,  forgetting  that  he  is  reading,  he  conceives 
every  incident  as  paffing  in  his  prefence,  precife- 
ly  as  if  he  were  an  eye-witnefs.  A  general  or 
remembrance  cannot  warm  us  into 

any 
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any  amotion :  it  may  be  agreeable  in  fome  flight 
degree ;  but  its  ideas  are  too  faint  and  obfcure 
to  raife  any  thing  like  an  emotion  ;  and  were 
they  ever  fo  lively,  they  pafs  with  too  much 
precipitation  to  have  that  effeft :  our  emotions 
are  never  inftantaneous  ;  even  fuch  as  come  the 
fooneft  to  their  height,  have  different  periods  of 
birth  and  increment ;  and  to  give  opportunity 
for  thefe  different  periods,  it  is  necelfary  that  the 
caufe  of  every  emotion  be  prefent  to  the  mind  a 
due  time ;  for  an  emotion  is  not  carried  to  its 
height  but  by  reiterated  impreflions.  We  know 
that  to  be  the  cafe  of  emotions  arifing  from  ob* 
jeds  of  fight ;  a  quick  fucceilion,  even  of  the 
moft  beautiful  objeds,  fcarce  making  any  im- 
preilion ;  and  if  this  hold  in  the  fuccefiion  of 
original  perceptions,  how  much  more  in  the  fuc- 
cefiion of  ideas  ? 

Though  all  this  while  I  have  been  only  de- 
fcribing  what  pafleth  in  the  mind  of  every  one, 
and  what  every  one  muft  be  confcious  of,  it  was 
necefiary  to  enlarge  upon  the  fubje^t ;  becaufe, 
however  clear  in  the  internal  conception,  it  is 
far  from  being  fo  when  defcribed  in  words. 
Ideal  prefence,  though  of  general  importance, 
hath  fcaxce  ever  been  touched  by  any  writer ; 
and  however  difficult  the  explication,  it  could 
not  be  avoided  in  accounting  for  the  efieds 
produced  by  fidion.  Upon  that  point,  the  rea- 
der, I  guefs,  has  prevented  me :  it  already  muil 
have  occurred  to  him,  that  if,  in  reading,  ideal 

prefence 
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prefence  be  the  means  by.  which  our  paifionsare 
moved,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  fub- 
je£t  be  a  fable  or  a  true  hiftory :  when  ideal  pre- 
fence is  complete,  we  perceive  every  objed  as  in 
our  fight ;  and  the  mind,  totally  occupied  with 
an  intereiling  event,  finds  no  leifure  for  reflec- 
tion.    This  reafoning  is  confirmed  by  conftant 
and  univerfal  experience*    Let  us  take  under 
confideration  the  meeting  of  Hedtor  and  Andro- 
mache, in  the  fixth  book  of  the  Iliad,  or  fome 
of  the  pafiionate  fcenes  in  King  Lear :  thefe  pic- 
tures of  human  life,  when  we  are  fufficiently  en- 
gaged, give  an  impreilion  of  reality  not  lefs  di- 
ftin£t  than  that  given  by  Tacitus  defcribing  the 
death  of  Otho :  we  never  once  refled  whether 
the  dory  be  true  or  feigned ;  refledion  comee 
afterward,  when  we  have  the  fcene  no  longer 
before  our  eyes*     This  reafoning  will  appear  in 
a  ft'dl  clearer  light,  by  oppofing  ideal  prefence 
to  ideas  raifed  by  a  curfory  narrative ;  which 
ideas  being  faint,  obfcure,  and  imperfect,  leave 
a  vacuity  in  the  mind,  which  folicits  reiledion. 
And  accordingly,  a  curt  narrative  of  feigned  in* 
cidents  is  never  relifhed :  any  flight  pleafure  it 
affords,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
difguil  it  infpires  for  want  of  truth. 

To  fupport  the  foregoing  theory,  I  add  what 
I  reckon  a  decifive  argument^  which  is,  that 
even  genuine  hiftory  has  no  command  over  our 
pafiions  but  by  ideal  prefence  only ;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  in  this  refpeft  it  ftands  upon  the 

fame 
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fame  footing  with  fable.  To  roe  it  appears  clear; 
that  in  neither  can  our  fyropathy  bold  firm 
againft  reflexion :  for  if  the  refledion  that  a 
ftory  is  a  pure  fidion  prevent  our  fympathy,  fo 
will  equally  the  refledion  that  the  perfons  de« 
fcribed  are  no  longer  exifting.  What  effed, 
for  example,  can  the  belief  of  the  rape  of  Lu^ 
cretia  have  to  raife  our  fympathy,  when  (he  died 
above  2000  years  ago,  and  hath  at  prefent  no 
painful  feeling  of  the  injury  done  her  ?  The  ef- 
fed  of  hiilory,  in  point  of  inftrudion,  depends 
in  fome  meafure  upon  its  veracity.  But  hiftory 
cannot  reach  the  heart,  while  we  indulge  any 
refledion  upon  the  fads :  fuch  rafledion,  if  it 
engage  our  belief,  never  fails  at  the  fame  time 
to  poifon  our  pleafure,  by  convincing  us  that 
our  fympathy  for  thofe  who  are  dead  and  gone 
is  abfurd.  And  if  refledion  be  laid  afide,  hiftory 
ftands  upon  the  fame  footing  with  fable  :  what 
efFed  either  may  have  to  raife  our  fympathy, 
depends  on  the  vivacity  of  the  ideas  they  raife  ; 
and,  with  refped  to  that  circumftance,  fable  is 
generally  more  fuccefsful  than  hiftory. 

Of  all  the  means  for  making  an  impreffion  of 
ideal  prefence,  theatrical  reprefentation  is  the 
moft  powerful.  That  words,  independent  of  ac- 
tion, have  the  fame  power  in  a  lefs  degree,  eve- 
ry one  of  fenfibility  muft  have  felt :  a  good  tra- 
gedy will  extort  tears  in  private,  though  not  fo 
forcibly  as  upon  the  ftage.  That  power  belongs 
alfo  to  painting :  a  good  hiftorical  pidure  makes 
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a  deeper  impreffion  than  words  can,  though  not 
equal  to  that  of  theatrical  adion.  Painting 
feems  to  poflefs  a  middle  place  between  reading 
and  ading :  in  making  an  impreffion  of  ideal 
prefence,  it  is  not  lefs  fuperior  to  the  former 
than  inferior  to  the  latter. 

It  mud  not  however  be  thought,  that  our  paf- 
lions  can  be  raifed  by  painting,  to  fuch  a  height  as 
by  words :  a  pidure  is  confined  to  a  fingle  inftant 
of  time,  and  cannot  take  in  a  fucceffion  of  inci* 
dents :  its  impreffion  indeed  is  the  deepeft  that 
can  be  made  inftantaneoully ;  but  feldom  is  a 
paffion  raifed  to  any  height  in  an  inftant,  or  by 
a  fingle  impreffion :  it  was  obferved  above,  that 
our  paffions,  thofe  efpecially  of  the  fympathetic 
kind,  require,  a  fucceffion  of  impreffions ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  reading  and  ading  have  greatly  the 
advantage,  by  reiterating  impreffions  without 
end. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  by  means  of  ideal  pre- 
fence  that  our  paffions  are  excited ;  and  till 
words  produce  that  charm,  they  avail  nothing : 
even  real  events  entitled  to  our  belief,  muft  be 
conceived  prefent  and  paffing  in  our  fight,  before 
they  can  move  us.  And  this  theory  ferves  to 
explain  feveral  phenomena  otherwife  unaccount* 
able.  A  misfortune  happening  to  a  ftranger, 
makes  a  lefs  impreffion  than  happening  to  a  man 
we  k]K)w,  even  where  we  are  no  way  interefted 
in  him :  our  acquaintance  with  this  man,  how- 
ever flight,  aids  the  conception  of  his  fuffering 
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.  in  otir  prefence*  For  the  fame  rcafon,  we  are 
little  moved  by  any  diftant  event ;  becaufe  we 
have  more  difficulty  to  conceive  it  prefent,  thaa 
an  event  that  happened  in  our  neighbourhood. 

Every  one  is  lenfible,  that  defcribing  a  paft 
event  as  prefent,  has  a  fine  effe^  in  language :  for 
what  other  reafon  than  that  it  aids  the  conception 
of  ideal  prefence  ?   Take  the  following  example. 

And  now  with  fliouts  the  {hocking  amues  clos'd. 
To  lances  lances^  ihields  to  fhields  opposed ; 
Hoft  againft  hoft  the  ihadowy  Ijpgions  drew. 
The  founding  darts,  an  iron  tempeft,  flew « 
ViSors  and  vanquifh'd  join  promifcuous  cries. 
Triumphing  Ihouts  and  dying  groans  arife. 
With  ftreaming  blood  the  flipp'ry  field  is  dy'd, 
And  ilaughter'd  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide. 

In  this  paffage  we  may  obferve  how  the  writer, 
inflamed  with  the  fubjeit,  infenfibly  advances 
from  the  paft  time  to  the  prefent ;  led  to  that 
form  of  narration  by  conceiving  every  circum- 
ftance  as  paffing  in  bis  own  fight :  which  at  the 
fame  time  has  a  fine  efiedt  upon  the  reader,  by 
prefenting  things  to  him  as  a  fpedator.  But 
change  from  the  paft  to  the  prefent  requires  fome 
preparation  ;  and  is  not  fweet  where  there  is*  no 
ftop  in  the  fenfe :  witncfs  the  following  paflage. 

Thy  fate  was  next,  O  Phaeftus  !  doomed  to  feel 
The  great  Idomeneus'  protended  fteel  i 

Wbooi^ 
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Wkom  Bonis  fent  (his  foU  atid  only  joy) 
From  frnitfiil  Tame  to  the  fields  of  Troj. 
The  Cretan  jAT'lin  xeach'd  him  from  afar, 
And  pierc'd  his  ihonlder  as  he  mmnis  his  car. 

Iliads  V.  57* 

It  is  ftill  worfe  to  fall  back  to  the  paft  in  the  fame 
period  ;  for  that  is  an  anticlimax  in  defcription : 

Through  breaking  ranks  his  furious  courfe  he  bends^ 
And  at  the  goddefs  his  broad  lance  extends ; 
Through  her  bright  veil  the  daring  weapon  drove^ 
Th'  ambrofial  veil,  which  all  the  graces  wove ; 
Her  (nowy  hand  the  razing  fteel  profaned. 
And  the  tranfparent  ikin  with  crimfon  ftain'd. 

Iliadf  V.  4x5. 

AgaiiH  defcribing  the  (hield  of  Jupiter^ 

■ 

Here  all  the  terrors  of  grim  War  appear, 
Here  rages  Force,  here  tremble  Flight  and  Fear« 
Here  ftorm'd  Contention,  and  here  Fury  frown'd, 
And  the  .dire  orb  portentous  Gorgon  crown'd. 

I/fW,  V.  9x4. 

Nor  is  it  pleafant  to  be  carried  backward  and 
forward  alternately  in  a  rapid  facceffion : 

Then  dy'd  Scamandrins,  expert  in  the  chace. 
In  woods  and  wilds  to  wound  the  lavage  race  ^ 
Diana  taught  him  all  her  fylvan  arts. 
To  bend  the  bow  imd  aim  unerring  darts  : 
But  vainly  here  Diana's  arcs  he  tries, 
The  fatal  lance  arrefts  him  as  he  flies ; 
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From  Menelau*'  aYm  the  weapon  fent, 
Through  his  broad  back  and  heaving  bofom  went  ; 
Down  finks  the  warrior  with  a  thund'ring  found. 
His  brazen  armour  rings  againft  the  ground. 

Iliad  J  V.  65  r 

It  is  wonderful  to  obfcrve,  upon  what  flight 
foundations  Nature  ere&s  (bme  of  her  moft  ib« 
lid  and  magnificent  works.  In  appearance  at 
Icaft^  what  can  be  more  flight  than  ideal  pre- 
fence ;  and  yet  from  it  is  derived  that  extenfive 
influence  which  language  hath  over  the  heart ; 
an  influence  which,  more  than  any  other  means, 
ftrengthens  the  bond  of  focicty,  and  attracts  in- 
dividuals from  their  private  fyftem  to  perform 
awSls  of  generofity  and  benevolence.  Matters 
of  fad,  it  is  true,  and  truth  in  genera!^  may  be 
inculcated  without  taking  advantage  of  ideal' 
prefence ;  but  without  it,  the  fineft  fpeaker  or 
writer  would  in  vain  attempt  to  move  any  paf- 
fion :  our  fympathy  would  be  confined  to  oh-  ^ 
jefts  that  are  really  prefent  ;  and  language 
would  lofe  entirely  its  fignal  power  of  making 
us  fympathixe  with  beings  removed  at  the  greats 
eft  diftance  of  time  as  well  as  of  place.  Nor  i« 
the  influence  of  language,  by  means  of  ideal  pre- 
fence,  confined  to  the  heart :  it  reacheth  alfo  the 
underftanding,  and  contributes  to  belief.  For 
when  events  are  related  in  a  lively  manner,  and 
every  circumftance  appears  as  palfing  before  us, 
we  fttficr  not  patiently  the  truth  of  the  fads  to  be 
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queftioned.  An  hiflorian,  accordingly,  who  hath 
a  genius  for  narration,  feldom  fails  to  engage 
our  belief.  Hie  fame  fads  related  in  a  manner 
cold  and  indiftind,  a-re  not  fnifered  to  pafs  with- 
out examination :  a  thing  ill  defcribed  is  like 
an  objed  feen  at  a  diftance,  or  through  a  mill ; 
we  doubt  whether  it  be  a  reality  or  a  fiction.  Ci- 
cero fays,  that  to  relate  the  manner  in  which  an 
event  paifed,  not  only  enlivens  the  ftory,  but 
makes  it  appear  more  credible  *.  For  that  rea- 
fon,  a  poet  who  can  warm  and  animate  his 
reader,  may  employ  bolder  fidions  than  ought 
to  be  ventured  by  an  inferior  genius  :  the  read« 
er,  once  thoroughly  engaged,  is  fufceptible,  of 
the  ftrongieft  impreffions : 

Veraque  conitituunt,  quae  belle  tangere  poflunt 
Aureb,  ct  lepido  quae  funt  fucata  fonore. 

LucretiuSf  lib.  i.  /.  644. 

A  mafterly  painting  has  the  fame  effed:  Le 
Brun  is  no  fmall  fupport  to  Quintus  Curtius : 
and  among  the  vulgar  in  Italy,  the  belief  of 
fcripture-hillory  is  perhaps  founded  as  much 
upon  the  authority  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
and  other  celebrated  painters,  as  upon  that  of 
the  facred  writers  f . 

G  3  The 

*  De  Oratore,  lib.  2.  fed.  81. 

t  At  quae  Polycleto  defuerunt,  Phidise  atqae  AIca* 
meni  dantur.  Phidias  tamen  diis  quam  hominibus  effi«- 
cicndis  melior  artifez  traditur:    ia  ebore  vero  longe 

citra 
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The  foregoing  theory  muft  have  fatigued  the 
reader  with  much  dry  reafoning ;  but  his  labour 
will  not  be  fruitlefs  ;  becaufe  from  that  theory 
are  derived  many  ufeful  rules  in  criticifm,  which 
Ihall  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places.     One 
ipecimen  ihall  be  our  prefent  entertainment. 
Events  that  furprife  by  being  unexpeded,  and 
yet  are  natural^  enliven  greatly  an  epic  poem  : 
but  in  fuch  a  poem,  if  it  pretend  to  copy  human 
manners  and  adions,  no  improbable  incident 
ought  to  be  admitted  ;   that  is,  no  incident  con- 
trary to  the  order  and  courfe  of  nature    A  chain 
of  imagined  incidents  linked  together  according 
to  the  order  of  nature,  finds  eafy  admittance 
into  the  mind  ;   and  a  lively  narrative  of  fuch 
incidents  occafions  complete  images,  or,  in  other 
words,  ideal  prefence :   but  our  judgment  re- 
volts againft  an  improbable  incident ;  and,  if  we 
once  begin  to  doubt  of  its  reality,  farewell  re- 
lifli  and  concern — an  unhappy  effed: ;  for  it  will 
require  more  than  an  ordinary  effort,  to  reftore 
the  waking  dream,  and  to  make  the  reader  con- 
ceive even  the  more  probable  incidents  as  paf- 
fing  in  his  prefence. 

I  never  was  an  admirer  of  machinery  in  an 
epic  poem,  and  I  now  find  my  tafte  juftified  by 

reafon ; 
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Plympium  in  Elide  Jovem  fcciiTet,  cujus  pulchritudo 
adjeciiTe  aliquid  etiam  r^ceptse  religion!  videtur  ^  adeo 
majefias  opcris  Deuni  se^uavit.  ^inti/ian,  lib,  il* 
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reafon  ;  the  foregoing  argument  concluding  ftill 
more  ilronglj  againft  imaginary  beings,  thaa 
againft  improbable  fadls :  fidions  of  that  nature 
may  amufe  by  their  novelty  and  Angularity ;  but 
they  never  move  the  fympathetic  pafiions,  be* 
caufe  they  cannot  impofe  on  the  mind  any  per- 
ception of  reality.  I  appeal  to  the  difceming 
reader,  whether  that  obfervation  be  not  appli* 
cable  to  the  machinery  of  Taffo  and  of  Voltaire : 
fuch  machinery  is  not  only  in  itfelf  cold  and 
uninterefting,  but  gives  an  air  of  fi^on  to  the 
whole  compofition.  A  burlefque  poem,  fuch 
as  the  Lutrin  or  the  Difpenfary,  may  employ 
machinery  with  fuccefs;  for  thefe  poems,  though 
they  afiume  the  air  of  hiflory,  give  entertain- 
ment chiefly  by  their  pleafant  and  ludicrous  pic- 
tures, to  which  machinery  contributes :  it  is  not 
the  aim  of  fuch  a  poem,  to  raife  our  fympathy : 
and  for  that  reafon  a  flrid  imitation  of  nature 
is  not  required.  A  poem  profefledly  ludicrous, 
may  employ  machinery  to  great  advantage ;  and 
the  more  extravagant  the  better. 

Having  alBgned  the  means  by  which  fidion 
commands  our  paflions ;  what  only  remains  for 
accomplifhing  our  prefent  talk,  is  to  aflign  the 
final  caufe.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  fic- 
tion, by  means  of  language,  has  the  command 
of  our  fympathy  for  the  good  of  others.  By  the 
fame  means,  our  fympathy  may  alfo  be  raifed  for 
our  own  good.  In  the  fourth  fedion  of  the  pre- 
fent chapter,  it  is  obferved,  that  examples  both 
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of  virtue  and  of  vice  raife  virtuous  emotions ; 
which  becoming  ilronger  by  exercife,  tend  to 
make  us  virtuous  by  habit,  as  well  as  by  prin* 
ciple.  I  now  further  obferve,  that  examples 
confined  to  real  events  are  not  fo  frequent  at 
without  other  means  to  produce  a  habit  of  vir- 
tue :  if  they  be,  they  are  not  recorded  by  hiijto* 
rians.  It  therefore  fhows  great  wifdom,  to  form 
us  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  fufceptible  of  the 
fame  improvement  from  fable  that  we  receive 
from  genuine  hiilory.  By  that  contrivance,  exf- 
amples  to  improve  us  in  virtue  may  be  multi- 
plied without  end  :  no  other  fort  of  difcipline 
contributes  more  to  make  virtue  habitual, .  and 
no  other  fort  is  fo  agreeable  in  the  application. 
I  add  another  final  caufe  with  thorough  fatis- 
faction :  becaufe  it  ihows,*  that  the  Author  of  our 
nature  is  not  lefs  kindly  provident  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  creatures,  than  for  the  regularity 
of  their  condud :  the  power  that  fidion  hath 
over  the  mind  afifords  an  endlefs  variety  of  re- 
fined amufements  always  at  hand  to  employ  a 
vacant  hour:  fuch  amufements  are  a  fine  re- 
fource  in  folitude ;  and,  by  chearing  and  fweet- 
ening  the  mind,  contribute  mightily  to  focii4 
^appincfs. 
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PART  II. 

EMOTIONS  AN1>  PASSIONS  AS  PLEASANT  AND  PAIN- 
FUL,  AOHEBABLE  AND  DISAGHEEABLS.  MODt-« 
FICATIONS  OF  THESE  QUALITIES. 

IT  will  naturally  occur  at  firft,  that  a  difcourfe 
upon  the  paffions  ought  to  commence  with 
explaining  the  qualities  now  mentioned :  but 
Upon  trial,  I  found  that  this  explanation  could 
not  be  made  diftindly,  till  the  difference  ihould 
firft  be  afcertained  between  an  emotion  and  a 
paflion,  and  their  caufes  unfolded. 

Great  obfcurity  may  be  obferved  among  wri- 
ters with  regard  to  the  prefent  point :  particu- 
larly no  care  is  taken  to  diftinguifh  agreeable 
from  pleafanty  difagreeable  from  painful ;  or 
rather  thefe  terms  are  deemed  fynonymous.  This 
is  an  error  not  at  all  venial  in  the  fcience  of 
ethics ;  as  in  dances  can  and  (hall  be  given,  of 
painful  paffions  that  are  agreeable,  and  of  plea* 
fant  paffions  that  are  difagreeable.  Thefe  terms, 
it  is  true,  are  ufed  indifferently  in  familiar  con- 
verfation,  and  in  compofitions  for  amufement^ 
but  more  accuracy  is  required  from  thofe  who 
profefs  to  explain  the  paffions.  In  writing  upon 
the  critical  art,  I  would  avoid  every  refinement 
that  may  feem  more  curious  than  ufeful ;  but 
^e  proper  meaning  of  the  terms  under  confide* 

ration 
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ration  muft  be  afcertained,  in  order  to  under-- 
ftand  the  paflions,  and  fome  of  their  efTeds  that 
are  intimately  conneded  with  criticifm. 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  thefe  terms  by  fa- 
miliar examples.  Viewing  a  fine  garden,.  I  per- 
ceive it  to  foe  beautiful  or  agreeable  ;  and  I  con- 
fider  the  beauty  or  agreeablenefs  as  belonging 
to  the  objedy  or  as  one  of  its  qualities.  When 
I  turn  my  attention  from  the  garden  to  what 
pafles  in  my  mind,  I  am  confcious  of  a  pleafant 
emotion,  of  which  the  garden  is  the  caufe  :  the 
pleafure  here  is  felt,  as  a  quality,  not  of  the  gar- 
den, but  of  the  emotion  produced  by  it.  I  give 
an  oppofite  example.  A  rotten  carcafe  is  dif- 
agreeable,  and  raifes  in  the  fpedator  a  painful 
emotion  :  the  difagreeablenefs  is  a  quality  of  the 
objeA;  the  pain  is  a  quality  of  the  emotion 
produced  by  it.  In  a  word,  agreeable  and  dif- 
agreeable  are  qualities  of  the  objedts  we  per- 
ceive  ;  pleafant  and  painful  are  qualities  of  the 
emotions  wtfeel:  the  former  qualities  are  per- 
ceived as  adhering  to  objeds  j  the  latter  are  felt 
as  exifting  within  us. 

But  a  paffion  or  emotion,  befide  being  felt,  is 
frequently  made  an  object  of  thought  or  reflec- 
tion :  we  examine  it;  we  inquire  into  its  na- 
ture, its  caufe,  and  its  effeds.  In  that  view, 
like  other  objeds,  it  is  either  agreeable  or  dif- 
agfeeable.  Hence  clearly  appear  the  different 
iignifications  of  the  terms  under  confideration, 
as  applied  to  palEon  :  when  a  pafilon  is  termed 

pleafanf 
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pleafant  or  painful^  we  refer  to  the  adual  feel- 
ing J  when  termed  agreeable  or  difagreeahle^  we 
refer  to  it  as  an  objedfc  of  thought  or  refled:ion ; 
a  paffion  is  pleafant  or  painful  to  the  perfon  in 
whom  it  exifts ;  it  is  agreeable  or  difagreeable 
to  the  perfon  who  makes  it  a  fabjed  of  contem- 
plation. 

In  the  defcription  of  emotions  and  paffions, 
thefe  terms  do  not  always  coincide :    to  make 
which  evident,  we  muft  endeavour  to  afcertain, 
fir  ft,  what  palfions  and  emotions  are  pleafant, 
what  painful ;  and  next,  what  are  agreeable, 
what  difagreeable.     With  refpedt  to  both,  there 
are  general  rules,  which,  if  I  can  truft  to  induc- 
tion, admit  not  a  (ingle  exception.     The  nature 
of  an  emotion  or  paiDon,  as  pleafant  or  painful, 
depends  entirely  on  its  caufe :  the  emotion  pro- 
duced by  an  agreeable  objed  is  invariably  plea- 
fant ;  and  the  emotion  produced  by  a  difagree- 
able objedt  is  invariably  painful*.    Thus  a  lof- 
ty oak,  a  generous  adion,  a  valuable  difcovery 
in  art  or  fcience,  are  agreeable  objeds  that  in- 
variably produce  pleafant  emotions.     A  ftinking 
puddle,  a  treacherous  adlion,  an  irregular,  ill- 
contrived   edifice,  being   difagreeable   objeds, 
produce  painful  emotions.     Selfifti  paffions  are 
pleafant ;  for  they  arife  from  felf,  an  agreeable 
objed  or  caufe.     A  focial  paffion  direded  upon 
an  agreeable  objed  is  always  pleafant  j  direded 

upon 
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upon  an  objedt  in  diftrefs  is  painful  "*.  Laftly, 
all  diflbcial  paffions,  fuch  as  envy,  refentment, 
malice,  being  caufed  by  difagreeable  objcds^ 
cannot  fail  to  be  painful. 

A  general  rule  for  the  agreeablenefs  or  dif- 
agreeablenefs  of  emotions  and  paffions  is  a  more 
difficult  enterprife  :  it  muft  be  attempted  how* 
even  We  have  a  fenfe  of  a  common  nature  in 
every  fpecies  of  animals,  particularly  in  our  own ; 
and  we  have  a  convidion  that  this  common  na« 
ture  is  rights  oxperfe^^  and  that  individuals  ought 
to  be  made  conformable  to  it  f .  To  every  fa- 
culty, to  every  paffion,  and  to  every  bodily 
member,  is  afligned  a  proper  office  and  a  due 
proportion:  if  one  Imib  be  longer  than  the 
other,  or  be  difproportioned  to  the  whole,  it  is 
wrong  and  difagreeable :  if  a  paffion  deviate 
from  the  common  nature,  by  being  too  ftrong 
or  too  weak,  it  is  alfo  wrong  and  difagreeable  : 
but  as  far  as  conformable  to  common  nature, 
every  emotion  and  every  paffion  is  perceived 
by  us  to  be  right,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  and 
upon  that  account  it  muft  appear  agreeable. 
That  this  holds  true  in  pleafant  emotions  and 
paffions,  will  readily  be  admitted  :  but  the  pain- 
ful are  no  lefs  natural  than  the  other  :  and  there- 
fore ought  not  to  be  an  exception.     Thus  the 

painful 
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painful  emotion  raifed  by  a  monftroos  birth  or 
brutal  a£tion,  is  no  lefs  agreeable  upon  reflec* 
tion,  than  the  pleafant  emotion  raifed  bj  a  flow* 
ing  river  or  a  lofty  dome  :  and  the  painful  paf- 
fions  of  grief  and  pity  are  agreeable,  and  ap- 
plauded by  all  the  world. 

Another  rule  more  fimple  and  dired  for  af- 
certaining  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs 
of  a  paffion  as  oppofed  to  an  emotion,  is  derived 
from  the  defire  that  accompanies  it.  If  the  de* 
fire  be  to  perform  a  right  adion  in  order  to  pro* 
duce  a  good  effed,  the  paffion  is  agreeable  :  If 
the  deGre  be,  to  do  a  wrong  adion  in  order  to 
produce  an  ill  eflfed,  the  paffion  is  difagreeable. 
Thus,  paffions  as  well  as^4idions  are  governed 
by  the  moral  fenfe.  Thefe  rules  by  the  wifdom 
of  Providence  coincide  :  a  paffion  that  is  con- 
formable to  our  common  nature  muft  tend  to 
good;  and  a  paffion  that  deviates  from  our 
common  nature  muft  tend  to  ill. 

This  dedu£lion  may  be  carried  a  great  way 
farther :  but  to  avoid  intricacy  and  obfcurity,  I 
make  but  one  other  ftep.  A  paffion  which,  as 
aforefaid,  becomes  an  object  of  thought  to  a 
fpedator,  may  have  the  effed  to  produce  a  paf« 
fion  or  emotion  in  him  ;  for  it  is  natural,  that 
a  focial  being  (hould  be  affeded  with  the  paffions 
of  others.  Paffions  or  emotions  thus  generated, 
fubmit,  in  common  with  others,  to  the  general 
law  above  mentioned,  namely,  that  an  agree- 
able objed  produces  a  pleafant  emotion,  and  a 

difagreeable 
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difagreeable  objeA  a  painful  etnotioo.  Thus 
the  paflion  of  gratitude,  being  to  a  fpedator  an 
agreeable  objed,  produceth  in  him  the  plea* 
fant  paifion  of  love  to  the  grateful  perfon  :  and 
malice  being  to  a  fpedator  a  difagreeable  ob- 
jed,  produceth  in  him  the  painful  paflion  of  ha- 
tred to  the  malicious  perfon. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  examples  of  pleafant 
paffions  that  are  difagreeable,  and  of  painful  paf-» 
fions  that  are  agreeable.  Seif*love,  as  long  as 
confined  within  juft  bounds,  is  a  paffion  both 
pleafant  and  agreeable  :  in  excefs  it  is  difagree* 
able,  though  it  continues  to  be  (till  pleafant. 
Our  appetites  are  precifely  in  the  fame  condition. 
Refentment,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  in  everj 
ftage  of  the  paflion,  painful ;  but  is  not  difagree- 
able unlefs  in  excefs.  Pity  is  always  painful^ 
yet  always  agreeable*  Vanity,  on  the  contrary, 
is  always  pleafant,  yet  always  difagreeable.  But 
however  diftind  thefe  qualities  are,  they  coin- 
cide, I  acknowledge,  in  one  clafs  of  paffions : 
all  vicious  paflions  tending  to  the  hurt  of  others^ 
I  are  equally  painful  and  difagreeable.    - 

The  foregoing  qualities  of  pleafant  and  pain- 
ful, may  be  fuflicient  for  ordinary  fubjeds  :  but 
with  refped:  to  the  fcience  of  criticifm,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary,  that  we  alfo  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  feveral  modifications  of  thefe  qualities^  with 
the  modifications  at  leaft  that  make  the  greateft 
figure.    Even  at  firft  view  one  is  fenfible,  that 

the 
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the  pleafure  or  pain  of  ooe  paffion  differs  from 
that  of  another :  how  diilant  the  pleafure  of  re- 
venge gratified  from  that  of  love?  fo  diftaot^as 
that  we  cannot  without  reludiance  admit  them 
to  be  any  way  related.  That  the  fame  quality 
of  pleafure  (hould  be  fo  differently  modified  in 
different  paflions,  will  not  be  furprifing,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  boundlefs  variety  of  agreeable 
founds,  tafteSy  and  fmells,  daily  perceived.  Our 
difcernment  reaches  differences  ftill  more  mi* 
nute,  in  objeds  even  of  the  fame  fenfe :  we  have 
no  difficulty  to  diftinguUh  different  fweets^  dif* 
ferent  fours,  and  different  bitters;  honey  is 
fweet,  fo  is  fugar,  and  yet  the  one  never  is  mif* 
taken  for  the  other :  our  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  fuf* 
ficiently  acute,  to  dillinguifh  varieties  la  fiveet- 
imelling  flowers  without  end.  With  refped:  to 
paffions  and  emotions,  their  difiierences  as  to 
{deafant  and  painful  have  no  limits ;  though  we 
want  acutenefs  of  feeling  for  the  more  delicate 
modifications.  There  is  here  an  analogy  be*^ 
tween  our  internal  and  external  fenfes:  the  latter 
are  fufficiently  acute  for  all  the  ufeful  purpofes 
of  life«  and  fo  are  the  former.  Some  perfons  in- 
deed. Nature's  favourites,  have  a  wonderful  a« 
cutenefs  of  fenfe,  which  to  them  unfolds  many 
a  delightful  fcene  totally  hid  from  vulgar  eyes.- 
But  if  fuch  refined  pleafure  be  confined  to  a  fmall 
number,  it  is  however  wifely  ordered  that  others 
are  not  fenfible  of  the  •  defed ;  nor  detrads  it 
from  their  happinefs  that  others  fecretly  are  more 

happy. 
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happ7«  With  relation  to  the  fine  arts  onlj^ 
that  qualification  feems  efiential ;  and  there  it  is 
ttvmtd  delicacy  oftqfle. 

Should  an  author  of  fuch  a  tafte  attempt  to 
defcribe  all  thofe  varieties  in  pleafant  and  pain-* 
ful  emotions  which  he  himfelf  feels,  he  would 
foon  meet  an  invincible  obftacle  in  the  poverty 
of  language:  a  people  mult  be  thoroughly  re- 
fined, before  they  invent  words  for  expreifing 
the  more  delicate  feelings ;  and  for  that  reafon, 
no  known  tongue  hitherto  has  reached  that  per- 
fedion.  We  mud  therefore  reft  fatisfied  with 
an  explanation  of  the  more  obvious  modifications* 

In  forming  a  comparifon  between  pleafant 
paflions  of  different  kinds,  we  conceive  fome  of 
them  to  be  gro/s^  fome  refined.  Thofe  pleafures 
of  external  fenfe  that  are  felt  as  at  the  organ  of 
fenfe,  are  conceived  to  be  corporeal,  or  grofs  *  : 
the  pleafure  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  felt  to  be 
internal ;  and  for  that  reafon  are  conceived  to 
be  more  pure  and  refined. 

The  focial  affedions  are  conceived  by  all  to  be 
more  refined  than  the  felfilh.  Sympathy  and  hu- 
manity are  univerfally  efteemed  the  finefl  temper 
of  mind ;  and  for  that  reafon,  the  prevalence  of 
the  focial  affedions  in  the  progrefs  6f  fociety,  is 
held  to  be  a  refinement  in  our  nature.  A  favage 
knows  little  of  focial  affedioUiand  therefore  is  not 

qualified 
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qualified  to  compare  felfiih  and  focial  pleafure  ; 
but  a  man,  after  acquiring  a  high  relifh  for  the 
latter,  lofes  not  thereby  a  tafte  for  the  former : 
he  is  qualified  to  judge,  and  he  will  give  prefe« 
rence  to  focial  pleafures  as  more  fweet  and  re* 
fined.  In  fad  they  maintain  that  charaAer^  not 
only  in  the  dired  feeling,  but  alfo  when  we  make 
them  the  fubjed  of  refledion :  the  focial  paiSons 
are  far  more  agreeable  than  the  felfiih,  and  rife 
much  higher  in  our  efteem. 

There  are  differences  not  lefs  remarkable  a- 
mong  the  painful  paiSons.  Some  are  voluntary, 
fome  involuntary;  the  pain  of  the  gout  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  latter  ;  grief,  of  the  former,  which 
in  fome  cafes  is  fo  voluntary  as  to  rejed  all  con- 
folation.  One  pain  foftens  the  temper,  pity  is  an 
inftance :  one  tends  to  render  us  favage  and  cruel, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  revenge.  I  value  myfelf  upon 
fympathy :  I  hate  and  defpife  myfelf  for  envy. 

Social  affedlions  have  an  advantage  over  the 
felfiih,  not  only  with  refped  to  pleafure,  as  above 
explained,  but  alfo  with  refped:  to  pain.  The 
pain  of  an  affront,  the  pain  of  want^  the  pain  of 
difappointment,  and  a  thoufand  other  felfiih  pains, 
are  cruciating  and  tormenting,  and  tend  to  a  ha- 
bit of  peeviihnefs  and  difcontent.  Social  pains 
have  a  very  different  tendency  :  the  pain  of  fym- 
pathy, for  example,  is  not  only  voluntary,  but 
foftens  my  temper,  and  raifes  me  in  my  own  e« 
fteem. 

Vol.  I.  H  Refined 
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Refined  manners,  and  polite  behaviour,  muft 
not  be  deemed  altogether  artificial :  men  who, 
inured  to  the  fweets  of  fociety,  cultivate  huma- 
nity, find  an  elegant  pleafure  in  prefisrring  others, 
and  making  them  happy,  of  which  the  proud,  the 
felfifh,  fcarce  have  a  conception. 

Ridicule,  which  chiefly  arifes  from  pride,  a 
felfifh  paffion,  is  at  beil  but  a  grofs  pleafure  :  a 
people,  it  is  true,  muft  have  emerged  out  of  bar- 
barity before  they  can  have  a  tafte  for  ridicule  ; 
but  it  is  too  rough  an  entertainment  for  the  po- 
lifhed  and  refined.  Cicero  difcovers  in  Plautus 
a  happy  talent  for  ridicule,  and  a  peculiar  deli- 
cacy of  wit :  but  Horace,  who  made  a  figure  in 
the  court  of  Auguftus,  where  tafte  was  confide- 
rably  purified,  declares  againft  the  lownefs  and 
roughnefa  of  that  author's  raillery.  Ridicule'is 
baniftied  France,  and  is  lofing  ground  in  Eng- 
land. 

Other  modifications  of  pleafant  pafiions  will  be 
eccafionally  mentioned  hereafter.  Particularly 
the  modifications  of  bi^b  and  low  are  to  be  hand- 
kd  in  the  chapter  of  grandeur  and  fublimity ; 
and  the  modifications  of  dignified  and  mearif  in 
the  chapter  of  dignity  and  grace. 

PART 
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PART  III. 

Interrupted  existence  of  emotions  and  pas- 
sions.— THIia  growth  and  DECA7. 

t 

WERE  it  the  nature  of  an  emotion  to  con- 
tinue,  like  colour  and  figure,  in  its  pre- 
fent  ftate  till  varied  by  fome  operating  caufe,  the 
condition  of  man  would  be  deplorable  :  it  is  or- 
dered wifely,  that  emotions  (hould  more  refemble 
another  attribute  of  matter,  namely  motion,  which 
requires  the  conftant  exertion  of  an  operating 
caufe,  and  ceafes  when  the  caufe  is  withdrawn. 
An  emotion  may  fubfift  while  its  caufe  is  pre- 
fent ;  and  when  its  caufe  is  removed,  may  fubfiit 
by  means  of  an  idea,  though  in  a  fainter  manner : 
but  the  moment  another  thought  breaks  in  and 
engroffes  the  mind,  the  emotion  is  gone,  and  is 
no  longer  felt :  if  it  return  with  its  caufe,  or  an 
idea  of  its  caufe,  it  again  vanifheth  with  them 
when  other  thoughts  crowd  in.     The  reafon  is, 
that  an  emotion  or  paffion  is  connected  with  the 
perception  or  idea  of  its  caufe,  fo  intimately  as 
not  to  have  any  independent  exiftence  :  a  ftrong 
paffion,  it  is  true,  hath  a  mighty  influence  to  de- 
tain its  caufe  in  the  mind  j  but  not  fo  as  to  de- 
tain it  for  ever,  becaufe  a  fucceffion  of  percep- 
tions or  ideas  is  unavoidable  *.     Further,  even 

H  2  while 

*  See  this  point  explained  afterwards,  chap.  9. 
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while  a  paffion  fubfifts,  it  feldom  continues  long 
in  the  fame  tone,  but  is  fucceffively  vigorous  and 
faint :  the  vigour  of  a  paflion  depends  on  the 
imprefiion  made  by  its  caufe ;  and  a  caufe  makes 
its  deepeft  impreffion,  when,  happening  to  be 
the  iingle  interefting  object,  it  attra<^s  our  whole 
attention  ^  ;  its  imprefiion  is  {lighter  when  our 
attention  is  divided  between  it  and  other  ob- 
jeds ;  and  at  that  time  the  paflion  is  fainter  in 
proportion. 

When  emotions  and  paflions  are  felt  thus  by 
intervals,  and  have  not  a  continued  exiflence,  it 
may  be  thought  a  nice  problem  to  determine 
when  they  are  the  fame,  when  different.  In  a 
firidt  philofophic  view,  every  fingle  imprefEon 
made  even  by  the  fame  objed  is  diilinguifliable 
from  what  have  gone  before,  and  from  what  fuc- 
ceed :  neither  is  an  emotion  raifed  by  an  idea 
the  fame  with  what  is  raifed  by  a  fight  of  the 
objed.  But  fuch  accuracy  not  being  found  in 
common  apprehenfion,  is  not  nec^ffary  in  com- 
mon language :  the  emotions  raifed  by  a  fine 
landfcape  in  its  fuccefiive  appearances  are  not 
diftinguifhable  from  each  other,  nor  even  from 
thofe  raifed  by  fucceffive  ideas  of  the  objeA  ;  all 
of  them  being  held  to  be  the  fame :  a  paflion  alfo 
is  always  reckoned  the  fame  as  long  as  it  is  fixed 
upon  the  fame  objed ;  and  thus  love  and  hatred 

are 

*  See  the  Appendix,  containing  definitions  and  ex- 
planation of  terms,  SeQ,  33. 
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are  faid  to  continue  the  fame  for  life.    Nay,  fo 
loofe  are  we  in  that  way  of  thinking,  that  many 
paffions  are  reckoned  the  fame  even  after  a  change 
of  objed  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  all  paffions  that 
proceed  from  fome  peculiar  propenfity :  envy,  for 
example,  is  confidered  to  be  the  fame  paffion,  not 
only  while  it  is  directed  to  the  fame  perfon,  but 
even  where  it  comprehends  many  perfons  at 
ooce :  pride  and  malice  are  examples  of  the  fame. 
So  much  was  neceflary  to  be  faid  upon  the  iden- 
tity of  a  paffion  and  emotion,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  examining  their  growth  and  decay. 

The  growth  and  decay  of  paffions  and  emo- 
tions, traced  through  all  their  maxes,  is  a  fubjedl 
too  extenfive  for  an  undertaking  like  the  prefent : 
I  pretend  only  to  give  a  curfory  view  of  it,  fuch 
as  may  be  neceflary  for  the  purpofes  of  criticifm. 
Some  emotions  are  produced  in  their  utmoft  per- 
feftion,  and  have  a  very  ffaort  endurance ;  which 
is  the  cafe  of  furprife,  of  wonder,  and  fomctimes 
of  terror.  Emotions  raifed  by  inanimate  objedls, 
trees,  rivers,  buildings,  pidlures,  arrive  at  per- 
fection almoft  inftantaneoufly  ;  and  they  have  a 
long  endurance,  a  fecond  view  producing  nearly 
the  fame  pleafure  with  the  firft.  Love,  hatred, 
and  fome  other  paffions,  fwell  gradually  to  a  cer- 
tain pitch;  after  which  they  decay  gradually. 
Envy,  malice,  pride,  fcarce  ever  decay.  Some 
paffions,  fuch  as  gratitude  and  revenge,  are  of- 
ten exhaufted  by  a  fingle  adt  of  gratification  r 
other  paffions,  fuch  as  pride,  malice,  envy,  love, 

H  3  hatred, 
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hatred,  arq  not  fo  exhaufted ;  but  baving  a  long 
Qoatkiuance,  demand  frequent  gratification. 

To  handle  every  fingle  pai&on  and  emotion 
i^th  a  view  to  tliefe  differences,  would  be  an 
qi^lefs  work:  we  muft  be  fatisfied  at  prefent 
with  fome  general  views.     And  with  jrefpe£t  to 
eipotions,  which  are  quiefcent  becaufe  not  pro* 
dy^live  of  defire,  their  growth  and  decay  are 
eafily  explained :  an  emotion  caufed  by  an  in- 
animate object,  cannot  naturally  take  longer  time 
to  arrive  at  maturity,  than  is  neceflary  for  a  lei- 
furely  furvey :  fuch  emotion  alfo  muft  continue 
long  ftationary,  without  any  fenfible  decay ;  a  fe- 
cond  or  third  view  of  the  objed  being  nearly  as 
agreeable  as  the  firft :  this  is  the  cafe  of  an  emo- 
tion produced  by  a  fine  profpe£ti  an  impetuous 
river,  or  a  towering  hill :  while  a  man  remains 
the  fame,  fuch  objeds  ought  to  have  the  fame 
effect  upon  him.    Familiarity,  however,  hath  an 
influence  here,  as  it  hath  every  where :  frequency 
of  view,  after  fhort  intervals  efpecially,  weans 
the  mind  gradually  from  the  objed:,  which  at  laft 
lofes  all  relifli :  the  nobleft  objedt  in  the  material 
world,  a  clear  and  ferene  (ky,  is  quite  difregard- 
ed,  unlefs  perhaps  after  a  courfe  of  bad  weather. 
An  emotion  raifed  by  human  virtues,  qualities, 
or  actions,  may,  by  reiterated  views  of  the  ob- 
jedl,  fwell  imperceptibly  till  it  become  fo  vigo- 
rous as  to  generate  defire :   in  that  condition  it 
ffiuft  be  handled  as  a  palfion* 

As 
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As .  to  pafl^n^  I  obferve,  firft,  that  when  de-* 
tare  requires  a  paffion  to  be  fudden,  it  is  c6m« 
monly  produced  in  perfedion ;  which  is  the  cafe 
of  fear  and  of  anger.  Wonder  and  furprife  are 
always  produced  in  perfection:  reiterated  im* 
preffiont  made  bj  their  caufe,  exhauft  thefe  paf- 
fions  inftead  of  inflaming  them.  This  will  be 
explained  afterward  *• 

In  the  next  place,  when  a  paflion  hath  for  its 
foundation  an  original  propenfity  peculiar  to 
fome  men,  it  generally  comes  foon  to  maturity : 
the  propenfity,  upon  prefenting  a  proper  objeft, 
is  immediately  enlivened  into  a  paffion  ;  which 
is  the  cafe  of  pride,  of  envy,  and  of  malice. 

In  the  third  place,  the  growth  of  love  and  of 
hatred  is  flow  or  quick  according  to  circumfian- 
ces :  the  good  qualities  of  a  perfon  raife  in  me  a 
pleafant  emotion ;  which,  by  reiterated  views,  is 
fwelled  into  a  paffion  involving  defire  of  that 
perfon's  happinefs :  this  defire,  being  freely  in- 
dulged, works  gradually  a  change  internally^  and 
at  laft  produceth  in  me  a  fettled  habit  of  afiedion 
for  that  perfon  now  my  friend.  Aflfedion  thus 
produced  operates  precifely  like  an  original  pro- 
penfity ;  for  to  enliven  it  into  a  paffion,  no  more 
is  required  but  the  real  or  ideal  prefence  of  the 
obje£t  The  habit  of  averfion  or  of  hatred  is 
brought  on  in  the  fame  manner.  And  here  I 
muft  obferve  by  the  way,  that  love  and  hatred 

H  4  fignify 

♦  Chap.  6. 
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fignify  commonly  a&^on  and  averfion,  not 
paffion.  The  bulk  of  our  paffions  are  indeed 
affedion  or  averfion  inflamed  into  a  paflion  by 
different  circumftances :  the  affedion  I  bear  to 
my  fon,  is  inflamed  into  the  paflion  of  fear  when 
be  is  in  danger ;  becomes  hope  when  he  hath  a 
profped  of  good  fortune ;  becomes  admiration 
when  he  performs  a  laudable  a£kion ;  and  fliame 
when  he  commits  any  wrong :  averfion  becomes 
fear  when  there  is  a  profped  of  good  fortune 
to  my  enemy  ;  becomes  hope  when  he  is  in  dan- 
ger ;  becomes  joy  when  he  is  in  diilrefs ;  and  for-^ 
row  when  a  laudable  adion  is  performed  by  him. 
Fourthly,  paflions  generally  have  a  tendency  to 
excefs,  occafioned  by  the  following  means.  The 
mind  affeded  by  any  paflion,  is  not  in  a  proper 
ftate  for  diftinft  perception,  nor  for  cool  reflec- 
tion :  it  hath  always  a  ftrong  bias  to  the  objeft  of 
an  agreeable  paflion,  and  a  bias  no  lefs  ftrong 
againft  the  objed  of  a  difagreeable  palfion.  The 
obje£t  of  love,  for  example,  however  indifferent 
to  others,  is  to  the  lover's  convidion  a  paragon  ; 
and  of  hatred,  is  vice  itfelf  without  alloy.  What 
lefs  can  fuch  delufion  operate,  than  to  fwell  the 
paifion  tieyond  what  it  was  at  firft  ?  for  if  the  fee- 
ing or  conve^ng  with  a  fine  woman,  have  had 
the  cBhA  to  carry  me  from  indifierence  to  love  ; 
how  much  ftronger  muft  her  influence  be,  when 
now  to  my  convidion  flie  is  an  angel  ?  and  hatred 
as  well  as  other  paflions  muft  run  the  fame  courfe, 

Thu5 
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Thus  between  a  paffion  and  its  objei%  there  is  a 
natural  operation,  refembling  a^on  and  reac- 
tion in  phyfics :  a  paffion  ading  upon  its  objeAt 
magnifies  it  greatlj  in  appearance ;  and  this 
magnified  objed  reading  upon  the  paffion,  fwells 
and  inflames  it  mightily. 

Fifthly,  the  growth  of  fome  paffion  depends 
often  on  occafional  circumftances :  obftacles  to 
gratification,  fi>r  example,  never  fail  to  augment 
and  inflame  a  paffion ;  becaufe  a  conftant  endea- 
vour to  remove  an  obftacle,  preferves  the  objed 
of  the  paffion  ever  in  view,  which  fwells  the  paf- 
fion by  impreffions  frequently  reiterated :  thus 
the  reftraint  of  confcience,  when  an  obilacle  to 
love,  agitates  the  mind  and  inflames  the  paffion : 

Quod  licet,  ingratum  eft  :  qaod  non  licet,  acrius  urit« 
Si  nunquam  Danaen  habuifTet  ahenea  turris, 
^on  eflet  Danae  de  Jove  fada  parens. 

Ovid,  Amor.  1. 1. 

• 

At  the  fame  time,  the  mind,  diftrefied  with  the 
obftacles,  becomes  impatient  for  gratification, 
and  confequently  more  defirous  of  it.  Shake- 
fpeare  exprefies  this  obfervation  finely : 

All  impediments  in  fancy's  courfe. 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy. 

We  need  no  better  example  than  a  lover  who 
bath  many  rivals.  Even  the  caprices  of  a  mif- 
trefs  have  the  efied  to  inflame  love ;  thefe  occa- 

fioning 
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fioding  uncertainty  of  fuccefs,  tend  naturally  to 
make  the  anxious  lover  overvalue  the  happinefs 
of  fruition. 

So  much  upon  the  growth  of  paffions :  their 
continuance  and  decay  come  next  under  confi* 
deration.  And,  firft,  it  is  a  general  law  of  na- 
ture. That  things  fudden  in  their  growth  are  e- 
qually  fudden  in  their  decay.  This  is  commonly 
the  cafe  of  anger.  And,  with  refped  to  wonder 
and  furprife,  which  alfo  fuddenly  decay,  another 
reafon  concurs,  that  their  caufes  are  of  (hort  du« 
ration :  novelty  foon  degenerates  into  familiarity; 
ftnd  the  unexpedednefs  of  an  objed  is  foon  funk 
in  the  pleaAire  that  the  objedl  affords.  Fear, 
which  is  a  paffion  of  greater  importance  as  tend* 
ing  to  felf-prefervation,  is  often  inftantaneous  ; 
and  yet  is  of  equal  duration  with  its  caufe  :  nay, 
it  frequently  fubfifts  after  the  caufe  is  removed. 

In  the  next  place,  a  paffion  founded  on  a  pe- 
culiar propenfity,  fubfifts  generally  for  ever ; 
which  is  the  cafe  of  pride,  envy,  and  malice : 
objeds  are  never  wanting  to  inflame  the  pro- 
penfity into  a  paffion. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law 
of  nature,  That  every  paffion  ceafes  upon  attain* 
ing  its  ultimate  end.  To  explain  that  law,  wc 
muft  diftinguilh  between  a  particular  and  a  ge- 
neral end.  I  call  a  particular  end  what  may  be 
accompliftied  by  a  fingle  a£t :  a  general  end,  on 
the  contrary,  aditiits  ads  without  number :  be* 
c^ufe  it  cannot.be  faid,  that  a  general  end  is  ever 

fuUy 
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fully  accomplilhed,  while  the  abje<5t  of  the  paf- 
fion  fabfifts.  Gratitude  and  revenge  are  ex« 
amples  of  the  firft  kind  :  the  ends  they  aim  at 
xnay  be  accompliflied  by  a  fingle  ad  ;  and,  when 
that  ad  is  performed,  the  paffions  are  neceflarily 
at  an  end.  Love  and  hatred  are  examples  of  the 
other  kind ;  defire  of  doing  good  or  of  doing  mif* 
chief  to  an  individual,  is  a  general  end,  which 
admits  ads  without  number,  and  which  feldom  is 
fully  accompliflied :  therefore  tbefe  paffions  have 
frequently  the  fame  duration  with  their  objeds. 
Laftly,  it  will  afford  us  another  general  view, 
to  confider  the  difference  between  an  original 
propeniity,  and  aflfedion  or  averiion  produced 
by  cuftom.  The  former  adheres  too  clofe  to  the 
conftitution  ever  to  be  eradicated  ;  and  for  that 
reafon,  the  paffions  to  which  it  gives  birth,  con- 
tinue, during  ^ife  with  no  remarkable  diminu- 
tion. The  latter,  which  owe  their  birth  and  in- 
crement to  time,  owe  their  decay  to  the  fame 
caufe :  affedion  and  averiion  decay  gradually 
as  they  grow  ;  and  accordingly  hatred  as  well 
as  love  are  extinguiflied  by  long  abfence.  Affec* 
tion  decays  more  gradually  between  perfons, 
who,  living  together,  have  daily  occafion  to  tef- 
tify  mutually  their  good- will  and  kindnefs ; 
and,  when  ;fiedion  is, decayed,  habit  fupplies 
its  place ;  for  it  makes  thefe  perfons  neceffary 

to  each  other,  by  the  pain  of  feparation  ^*    Af- 

U  dioij 
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feftion  to  children  hath  a  long  endurance,  long- 
er perhaps  than  any  other  affedion :  its  growth 
keeps  pace  with  that  of  its  objeds :  they  difplay 
new  beauties  and  qualifications  daily,  to  feed 
and  augment  the  afTcftion.  But  whenever  the 
afiedion  becomes  ftationary,  it  muft  begin  to  de- 
cay ;  with  a  flow  pace,  indeed,  in  proportion  to 
its  increment*  In  fliort,  man  with  refpedk  to  this 
life  is  a  temporary  being :  he  grows,  becomes  fta* 
tionary,  decays ;  and  fo  mull  all  his  powers  and 
paffions. 

PART  IV. 

COEXISTENT  EMOTIONS  AND  PASSIONS. 

FOR  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  paf* 
fions  and  emotions,  it  is  not  fufficient  that 
they  be  examined  fingly  and  feparately :  as  a 
plurality  of  them  are  fometimes  felt  at  the  fame 
inftant,  the  manner  of  their  coexiftdnce,  and  the 
eflfeds  thereby  produced,  ought  alfo  to  be  exa- 
mined. This  fubjed  is  extenfive ;  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  trace  all  the  laws  that  govern  its  end* 
le(s  variety  of  cafes :  if  fuch  an  undertaking  can 
be  brought  to  perfedion,  it  muft  be  by  degrees. 
The  following  bints  may  fuffice  for  a  firft  at<^ 
tempt. 

We  begin  with  emotions  raifed  by  different 
founds,  as  the  fimpleft  cafe.    Two  founds  that 

mix. 
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mix,  and,  as  it  were,  incorporate  before  they 
reach  the  car,  are  faid  to  be  concordant.  That 
each  of  the  two  founds,  even  after  their  union, 
produceth  an  emotion  of  its  own,  muft  be  ad- 
mitted :  but  thefe  emotions,  like  the  founds  that 
produce  them,  mix  fo  intimately,  as  to  be  rather 
one  complex  emotion  than  two  emotions  in  con- 
jundion.  Two  founds  that  refufe  incorporation 
or  mixture,  are  faid  to  be  difcordant :  and  when 
heard  at  the  fame  inftant,  the  emotions  produced 
by  them  are  unpleafant  in  conjunction,  however 
pleafant  feparately. 

Similar  to  the  emotion  raifed  by  mixed  founds 
is  the  emotion  raifed  by  an  objed  of  fight  with 
its  feveral  qualities :  a  tree,  for  example,  with 
its  qualities  of  colour,  figure,  fize,  &c.  is  per- 
ceived to  be  one  objed ;  and  the  emotion  it  pro^ 
duceth  is  rather  one  complex  emotion  than  dif- 
ferent emotions  combined. 

With  refpeft  to  coexiftent  emotions  produced 
by  different  objeds  of  fight,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  however  intimately  conneded  fuch  objedls 
may  be,  there  cannot  be  a  concordance  among 
them  like  what  is  perceived  in  fome  founds. 
Different  objeds  of  fight,  meaning  objeds  that 
can  exift  each  of  them  independent  of  the  o- 
thers,  never  mix  nor  incorporate  in  the  a£t  of 
vifion  :  each  objed  is  perceived  as  it  exifts,  fe- 
parately  from  others ;  and  each  raifeth  an  emo- 
tion dififerent  from  that  raifed  by  the  other. 
And  the  fame  holds  in  all  the  caufes  of  emotioa 

or 
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or  paffion  that  can  exift  independent  of  each  o- 
ther,  founds  only  excepted. 

To  explain  the  manner  in  which  fuch  emo« 
tions  exiily  fimilar  emotions  mud  he  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  thofe  that  arc  diflimilar.  Two  emo- 
tions are  faid  to  he  fimilar,  when  they  tend  each 
of  them  to  produce  the  fame  tone  of  mind : 
chearful  emotions,  however  diflferent  their  caufes 
may  be,  are  fimilar :  and  fo  are  thofe  which  are 
melancholy.  Diflimilar  emotions  are  eafily  ex- 
plained by  their  oppofition  to  what  are  fimilar  ^ 
pride  and  humility,  gaiety  and  gloominefs,  are 
diffimilar  emotions. 

Emotions  perfedlly  fimilar,  readily  combine 
and  unite  *,  fo  as  in  a  manner  to  become  one 
complex  emotion  ;  witnefs  the  emotions  produ- 
ced by  a  number  of  flowers  in  a  parterre,  or 
of  trees  in  a  wood.  Emotions  that  are  oppofite, 
or  extremely  diffimilar,  never  combine  or  unite : 
the  mind  cannot  fimultaneoufly  take  on  oppofite 
tones  :  it  cannot  at  the  fame  inftant  be  both  joyful 
and  fad,  angry  and  fatisfied,  proud  and  humble  : 
diffimilar  emotions  may  fucceed  .each    other 

with 

*  It  is  eafier  to  conceive  the  manner  of  coeziftence  of 
fimilar  emotions,  than  to  defcribe  it.  They  cannot  be 
faid  to  mix  or  incorporate,  like  concordant  founds : 
their  union  is  rather  of  agreement  or  concord;  and 
therefore  I  have  chofen  the  words  in  the  text,  not  as 
fufficient  to  exprefs  clearly  the  manner  of  their  coexift- 
tnce»  but  only  as  le£s  liable  to  exception  than  any  other 
Isan  find. 
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with  rapidity,  but  thej  cannot  exift  fimultane- 
oufly. 

Between  thefe  two  extremes,  emotions  unite 
more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their 
refemblance,  and  the  degree  in  which  their  cau- 
fes  are  conne6i:ed.  Thus  the  emotions  produced 
by  a  fine  landfcape  and  the  finging  of  birds,  be- 
ing fimilar  in  a  coniiderable  degree,  readily  unite^ 
though  their  caufes  are  little  conneded.  And 
the  fame  happens  where  the  caufes  are  intimate- 
ly conneded,  though  the  emotions  themfelves 
have  little  refemblance  to  each  other  ;  an  exam- 
ple of  which  is  a  miftrefs  in  diftrefs^  whofe  beaut/ 
gives  pleafure,  and  her  diftrefs  pain  :  thefe  two 
emotions,  proceeding  from  different  views  of  the 
object,  have  very  little  refemblance  to  each  other; 
and  yet  fo  intimately  conneded  are  their  caufes^ 
as  to  force  them  into  a  fort  of  complex  emotion^ 
partly  pleafant  partly  painful.  This  clearly  ex- 
plains fome  expreflions  common  in  poetry,  a 
Jhveet  diftrefs y  a  pleafant  pain. 

It  was  neceflary  to  defcribe,  with  fome  accura- 
cy, in  what  manner  fimilar  and  diffimilar  emo« 
tions  coexift  in  the  mind,  in  order  to  explain 
their  different  efieds,  both  internal  and  externaL 
This  fubjed,  though  obfcure,  is  capable  to  be  fet 
in  a  clear  light ;  and  it  merits  attention,  not  only 
for  its  extenfive  ufe  in  criticifm,  but  for  the  no- 
bler purpofe  of  deciphering  many  intricacies  in 
the  adions  of.  men.  Beginning  with  internal 
cffeds,  I  difcover  two,  clearly  diitinguifliable 

from 
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from  each  other,  both  of  them  produced  by 
pleafant  emotions  that  are  iimilar;  of  which, 
the  one  may  be  reprefented  by  addition  in  num- 
bers, the  other  by  harmony  in  founds.     Two 
pleafant  emotions  that  are  iimilar,  readily  unite 
when  they  are  coexiftent ;  and  the  pleafure  felt 
in  the  union,  is  the  fum  of  the  two  pleafures : 
the  fame  emotions  in  fucceflion,  are  far  from 
making  the  fame  figure ;  becaufe  the  mind,  at 
no  inftant  of  the  fucceflion,  is  confcious  of  more 
than  a  fingle  emotion.    This  dodlrine  may  aptly 
be  illuftrated   by  a  landfcape  comprehending 
hills,  valleys,  plains,  rivers,  trees,  &c. :  the  emo- 
tions produced  by  thefe  feveral  objeds,  being 
fimilar  in  a  high  degree,  as  falling  in  eafily  and 
fweetly  with  the  fame  tone  of  mind,  are  in  con* 
junftion  extremely  pleafant.    This  multiplied 
effed  is  felt  from  objeds  even  of  different  fenfes^ 
as  where  a  landfcape  is  conjoined  with  the  mu- 
fic  of  birds  and  odour  of  flowers ;  and  refults 
partly  from  the  refemblance  of  the  eo^otions  and 
partly  from  the  connedion  of  their  caufes : 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  efied  muft  be  the 
greateft,  where  the  caufes  are  intimately  con* 
neded  and  the  emotions  perfedly  fimilar.    The 
fame  rule  is  obvioufly  applicable  to  painful  emo* 
tions  that  are  fimilar  and  coexiftent. 

The  other  pleafure  arifing  from  pleafant  emo- 
tions fimilar  and  coexiftent,  cannot  be  better  ex- 
plained than  by  the  foregoing  example  of  a  land- 
fcape^ 
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fcape,  where  the  fight,  hearing,  and  fmelling, 
are  employed :  befide  the  acumulated  pleafure 
above  mentioned,  of  fo  manj  different  fimilat 
emotions,  a  pleafure  of  a  different  kind  is  felt 
from  the  concord  of  thefe  emotions^    As  that 
pleafure  refembles  greatly  the  pleafure  of  con- 
cordant founds,  it  may  be  termed  the  Harmony 
of  Emotions.    This  harmony  is  felt  in  the  diffe«- 
rent  emotions  occafioned  by  the  vifible  objeds ; 
but  it  is  felt  lUU  more  fetifibly  in  the  emotions 
occafioned  by  the  objeds  of  different  fenfes,  as 
where  the  emotions  of  the  eye  are  combined 
with   thofe  of  the  ear.     The  former  pleafure 
comes  under  the  rule  of  addition:  this  comes 
under  a  different  rule.     It  is  diredUy  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  refemblance  between  the 
emotions,  and  inverfely  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  connexion  between  the  caufes :  to  feel 
this  pleafure  in  perfedion,  the  refemblance  be- 
tween the  emotions  cannot  be  too  ftrong,  not 
the  connexion  between  their  caufes  too  flight. 
The  former  condition  is  felf-evident ;  and  the 
reafon  of  the  latter  is,  that  the  pleafure  of  har- 
mony is  felt  from  various  fimilar  emotions,  di- 
Hind  from  each  other,  and  yet  fweetly  combi- 
ning in  the  mind ;  which  excludes  caufes  inti* 
mately  conneded,  for  the  emotions  produced  by 
them  aire  forced   into  one  complex  emotion. 
This  pleafure  of  concord  or  harmony,  which  is 
the  refult  of  pleafing  emotions,  and  cannot  have 
place  with  refped  to  thofe  that  arc  painful,  will 
Vol,  LI  be 
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be  further  illuftrated,  when  the  emotions  pro* 
duced  by  the  found  of  words  and  their  meaning 
are  taken  under  coniideration  ^. 

The  pleafure  of  concord  from  conjoined  emo* 
tions,  is  felt  even  where  the  emotions  are  not 
perfedly  fimilar.  Though  love  be  a  pleafant 
paflion,  yet  by  its  foftnefs  and  tendemefs  it  re- 
fembles  in  a  confiderable  degree  the  painful 
paffion  of  pity  or  of  grief;  and  for  that  reafon, 
love  accords  better  with  thefe  paffions  than  with 
what  are  gay  and  fprightly.  I  give  the  follow*- 
ing  example  from  Catullus,  where  the  concord 
between  love  and  grief  has  a  fine  effed  even  in 
fo  flight  a  fubjedt  as  the  death  of  a  fparrow. 

Lugete,  6  Veneres,  Cttpidinesque, 
£t  quantum  eft  hominum  venuftiorum ! 
Pafler  mortuus  eft  mese  puellse, 
Quern  plus  ilia  oculis  fuis  amabat. 
Nam  mellitus  erat,  fuamque  norat 
Ipfam  tarn  bene,  quam  puella  matrem : 
Nee  fefe  a  gremio  illius  movebat ; 
Sed  circumfiliens  modo  hue,  modo  illuc. 
Ad  folam  dominam  ufque  pipilabat. 
Qui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebricofum, 
Illuc,  unde  negant  redire  quemquam. 
At  vobis  male  fit,  mal»  tenebrse 
Orci,  quae  omnia  bella  devoratis ; 
Tarn  bellum  mihi  paflerem  abftuliftis* 
O  faftum  male,  6  mifelle  paiTer. 
Tua  nunc  opera,  meas  puellse 
Flendo  turgiduli  rubent  ocelli. 

Next 

*  Chap.  18.  fed.  3.  ^ 
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Next  as  to  the  effeds  of  diffimUar  emotions^ 
which  we  may  guefs  will  be  oppofite  to  what 
are  above  defctibed.    Diffimilar  coexiftent  emo- 
tions, as  faid  above,  never  fail  to  diftrefs  the 
mind  by  the  difference  of  their  tones  ;  from 
which  fituation  a  feeling  of  harmony  never  can 
proceed ;  and  this  holds  whether  the  caufes  be 
connected  or  not.    But  it  holds  more  remark- 
ably where  the  caufes  are  connected ;  for  in  that 
cafe  the  diffimilar  emotions  being  forced  into  an 
unnatural  union,  produce  an  actual  feeling  of 
difcord.  In  the  next  place,  if  we  would  eftimate 
the  force  of  diffimilar  emotions  co-exiftent,  we 
mufl  diftinguilh  between  their  caufes  as  connedt- 
ed  or  unconne£ted:  and  in  order  to  compute 
their  force  in  the  former  cafe,  fubtradlion  muft 
be  ufed  inftead  of  addition ;  which  will  be  evi- 
dent from  what  follows.     Diffimilar  emotions 
forced  into  union  by  the  connexion  of  their 
caufes,'  are  felt  obfcurely  and  imperfedUy ;  for 
each  tends  to  vary  the  tone  of  mind  that  is  fuit- 
ed  to  the  other ;  and  the  mind  thus  diftradled 
between  two  objeds,  is  at  no  inftant  in  a  condi* 
tion  to  receive  a  deep  impreffion  from  either. 
Diffimilar  emotions  proceeding  from  unconnect- 
ed caufes,  are  in  a  very  different  condition ;  for 
as  there  is  nothing  to  force  them  into  union, 
they  are  never  felt  but  in  fucceffion ;  by  which 
means,  each  hath  an  opportunity  to  make  a  com- 
plete impreffion. 

1 2  This 
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This  curious  theory  requires  to  be  illuftrated 
by  examples.  In  reading  the  defcription  of  the 
difmal  wade,  book  i.  of  Paradife  Lqft^  we  are 
fenfible  of  a  confufed  feeling,  arifing  from  dif- 
fimilar  emotions  forced  into  union,  to  wit,  the 
beauty  of  the  defcription,  and  the  horror  of  the 
objedl  defcribed. 

Seeft  thou  yon  dreary  plaio,  forlorn  and  wild, 
The  feat  of  defolation,  void  of  light, 
Save  what  the  glimmeriug  of  thefe  livid  flames 
Cafts  pale  and  dreadful  ? 

And  with  refped  to  this  and  many  fimilar  paf- 
fages  in  Paradife  Lojly  we  are  fenfible,  that  the 
emotions  being  obfcured  by  each  other,  make 
neither  of  them  that  figure  they  would  make  fe- 
parately.  For  the  fame  reafon,  afcending  fmoke 
in  a  calm  morning,  which  infpires  ftillnefs  and 
tranquillity,  is  improper  in  a  pidture  full  of  vio- 
lent adion.  A  parterre,  partly  ornamented, 
partly  in  diforder,  produces  a  mixt  feeling  of 
the  fame  fort*  Two  great  armies  in  ad  to  en- 
gage, mix  the  diffimilar  emotions  of  grandeur 
and  of  terror. 

Sembra  d^alberi  denfi  atta  foreftar 
L'un  campo,  e  I'altro  ;  di  tant'  afte  abboadav 
Son  tefi  gli  archi,  e  fon  le  lance  in  reila : 
Vibranfi  i  dardi,  e  rotafi  ogni  fionda. 
Ogni  cavallo  in  guerra  anco  s'apprefta, 
GU  odii,  e  1  furor  del  fao  fignor  feconda : 

Raijpa^ 
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Rafpa,  battfiy  nitrifcet  e  fi  nggintf 
Goofia  le  nan ;  e  fumo^  e  f uoco  fpira. 

Bello  in  si  bella  vifta  anco  i  i'  orrore ; 
£di  mezzo  la  tema  efce  il  diletto* 
Ne  men  le  trombe  orribili  e  canore» 
Sono  a  gli  orecchi,  lieto  e  fero  oggetto. 
Pur  il  campo  fedel,  benchi  minore, 
I  Par  di  fuen  plii  mirabiley  e  d'afpeto. 

£  canta  in  piii  guerriero  e  chiaro  carme 
Ogni  fua  tromba,  e  maggior  luce  ban  Tarme. 

I  Gerufalemme  liberata^  cani.  %o*fl.  %g.  ii  30. 

i 

Suppofe  a  virtuous  man  has  drawn  on  himfelf 
a  great  misfortune,  by  a  fault  incident  to  human 
nature,  and  therefore  venial :  the  remorfe  he  feels 
aggravates  his  diftrefs,  and  confequently  raifes 

I  our  pity  to  a  high  pitch :  we  at  the  fame  time 

blame  the  man  ;  and  the  indignation  raifed  by 
the  fault  he  has  committed,  is  diffimilar  to  pity  : 
thefe  two  paffions,  however,  proceeding  from  the 
fatne  objed,  are  forced  into  a  fort  of  union ;  but 
the  indignation  is  fo  flight,  as  fcarce  to  be  felt  in 

!  the  mixture  with  pity.     Subjeds  of  this  kind 

are  of  all  the  fitteft  for  tragedy ;  but  of  that  af- 

I  terward  *. 

Oppofite  emotions  are  fo  diffimilar  as  not  to 
admit  any  fort  of  union,  even  where  they  pro- 
ceed from  caufes  the  mod  intimately  conneded. 
Love  to  a  miftrefs,  and  refentment  for  her  infi- 
delity, are  of  that  nature :  they  cannot  exift  o- 
therwife  than  in  fucceffion,  which  by  the  con- 

1 3  nedion 

•  Chap,  aa. 
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nedion  of  their  caufes  is  commonly  rapid  ;  and 
thefe  emotions  will  govern  alternately,  till  one 
of  them  obtain  the  afcendant,  or  both  be  fpent. 
A  fucceffion ' opens  to  me  by' the  death  of  a 
worthy  roan,  who  was  my  friend  as  well  as  my 
kinfman:  when  I  think  of  my  friend,  I  am 
grieved  ;  but  the  fucceffion  gives  me  joy.  Thefe 
two  caufes  are  intimately  connected ;  for  the 
fucceffion  is  the  dired  confequence  of  my  friend's 
death :  the  emotions  however  being  oppofite,  do 
not  mix ;  they  prevail  alternately,  perhaps  for  a 
courfe  of  time,  till  gprief  for  my  friend's  death  be 
baniflied  by  the  pleafures  of  opulence.  A  vir- 
tuous man  fuffering  unjuftly,  is  an  example  of  the 
fame  kind :  I  pity  him,  and  have  great  indigna- 
tion at  the  author  of  the  wrong.  Thefe  emo- 
tions proceed  from  caufes  nearly  connected ;  but 
being  direAed  to  different  objeds,  they  are  not 
forced  into  union :  their  oppoiition  preferves 
them  diftind  :  apd  accordingly  they  are  found 
to  prevail  alternately. 

I  proceed  to  examples  of  diffimilar  emotions 
arilihg  from  unconnected  caufes.  Good  and  bad 
news  of  equal  importance  arriving  at  the  fame 
inftant  from  different  quarters,  produce  oppofite 
emotions,  the  difcordance  of  which  is  nqt  felt, 
becaufe  they  are  not  forced  into  union :  they  go* 
yern  alternately,  commonly  in  a  quick  fucceffion^ 
till  their  force  be  fpent : 

Shylgci.  How  now,  Tubal,  what  news  from  Genoa  } 
haft  thou  found  my  daughter  ? 
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TmiaL  I  ofttnciunc  where  I  did  hear  of  her^  tint  can- 
not find  her. 

Sfy*  Why  there,  there,  there,  there !  a  diamond  gone, 
coA  me  two  thouland  ducats  in  Francfort?  the  curfe 
never  £ell  upon  our  nation  till  now ;  I  never  felt  it  till 
now  :  two  thou£Euid  ducats  in  that,  and  other  precious, 
precious  jewels  !  I  would  ray  daughter  were  dead  at 
my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her  ear ;  O  would  (he  were 
hears'd  at  my  foot,  and  die  ducats  in  her  coffin*  No 
news  of  them ;  why,  fo  I  and  I  know  not  what's  fpcnt 
in  the  leardi :  why,  thou  lofs  upon  lois !  the  thief  gone 
with  to  much,  and  fo  much  to  find  the  thief ;  and  no  fa- 
ttsfafition,  no  revenge,  nor  no  ill  luck  ftirring  but  what 
lights  o'  mj  (houlders  $  no  fighs  but  o'  my  breathing, 
no  tears  but  o'  my  ihedding. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too ;  Anthonio,  as 
I  heard  in  Genoa  — 

Sfy.  What,  what,  what  ?  iU  luck,  ill  luck  ? 

TTmA.  Hath  an  Argofie  caft  away,  coming  from  Tri- 
p<dis. 

SJIij*  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God ;  is  it  true  ?  is  it 
true? 

Tub.  I  fpoke  with  forae  of  the  failors  that  efcaped 
the  wreck. 

Siy*  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal;  good  news,  good 
news,  ha^  ha ;  where,  in  Genoa  ? 

TTui.  Tour  daughter  fpcnt  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  one 
night,  fourfcore  ducats« 

Siy.  Thou  ftick'fl  a  dagger  in  me ;  I  ihall^never  fee 
my  gold  again  i  fourfcore  ducats  at  a  fitting,  fourfcore 
ducats! 

iTui.  There  came  divers  of  Anthonio's  creditors  in 
my  company  to  Venice,  that  f  wear  he  cannot  ^hufe  but 
break* 

1 4  Sij'. 
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Shy.  I  an  ghd  of  it.  Til  plague  him»  1*11  torture 
him ;  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub*  One  of  them  ihew*d  coe  a  ring,  that  he  had  of 
your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her !  thou  tortnreft  me.  Tubal ;  it 
was  my  Turquoife  ;  I  had  it  of  Leah  when  I  was  a  ba- 
chelor ;  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wildernefs  of 
monkies. 

Tub.  But  Anthonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Sby.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true ;  go  fee  me  an 
officer,  befpeak  him  a  fortnight  before.  I  will  have  the 
heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ;  for  were  he  out  of  Venice, 
I  can  make  what  merchandiie  I  will.  Go,  go.  Tubal, 
and  meet  me  at  our  fynagogue }  go,  good  Tubal ;  at  our 
fynagogue.  Tubal, 

Merchant  of  Venice f  A3  ill.  Sc.  i. 

In  the  fame  manner,  good  news  arriving  to  a 
man  labouring  under  diftrefs,  occafions  a  vibra* 
tion  in  his  mind  from  the  one  to  the  other : 

Ofmyn.  By  He^v'n  thou'ft  rou§'4  me  from  my  Icthar- 

The  fpirit  which  was  deaf  to  my  own  wrongs, 
And  the  loud  cries  of  my  dead  father's  blood, 
Deaf  to  revenge— nay,  which  refus'd  to  hear 
The  piercing  fighs  and  murmurs  of  my  love 
Yet  unenjoy'd  \  what  not  Almeria  could 
Revive,  or  raife,  my  people's  voice  has  waken'd^ 

0  my  Antonio,  I  am  all  on  fire. 

My  foul  is  up  in  arms,  ready  to  charge 

And  bear  amidft  the  foe  with  conqu'ring  troops. 

1  l^ar  em'  call  to  lead  'cm  on  to  Iflbtrty, 

Tq 
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To  viiSory ;  tlieir  (boats  and  clamours  rend 

My  ears»  and  reach  the  heav'ns  :  where  is  the  king  t 

Where  is  Alphonfo  ?  ha !  where  !  where  indeed  ? 

O  I  conld  tear  and  burft  the  firings  of  life. 

To  break  thefe  chains*    Off,  off,  ye  ftains  of  royalty  i 

Off  flavery  J  O  curie,  that  I  alone 

Can  beat  and  flutter  in  my  cage,  when  I 

Would  foar,  and  ftoop  at  viftory  beneath  1 

Mmtrmng  Bride^  AS  ill.  Sc.  a. 

If  the  emotions  be  unequal  in  force,  the  ftronger 
after  a  conflift  will  extinguifli  the  weaker.  Thus 
the  lofs  of  a  houfq  by  fire,  or  of  a  fum  of  money 
by  bankruptcy,  will  make  no  figure  in  oppofition 
to  the  birth  of  a  long-expe£ted  fon,  who  is  to  in- 
herit an  opulent  fortune :  after  fome  flight  vibra- 
tions, the  mind  fettles  in  joy,  and  the  lofs  is  forgot. 
The  foregoing  obfervations  will  be  found  of 
great  ufe  in  the  fine  arts.  Many  practical  rules 
are  derived  from  them,  which  (hall  afterward  be 
mentioned  ;  but  for  inflant  gratification  in  part, 
the  reader  will  accept  the  following  fpecimen, 
being  an  application  of  thefe  obfervations  to  mu- 
fie.  It  muft  be  premifed,  that  no  difagreeable 
combination  of  founds  is  entitledi/^o  the  name  of 
mufic  :  for  all  mufic  is  refolvable  into  melody 
and  harmony,  which  imply  agreeablenefs  in  their 
very  conception  *.  Secondly,  the  agreeablenefs 
of  vocal  mufic  difiers  from  that  of  inftrumental : 

the 


0m 


*  Sounds  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  produce  horror,, 
isd  feveral  otb^  painful  feelings,  which  in  a  tragedy, 

or 
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tfae  former^  being  intended  to  accompany  words^ 
ought  to  be  exprefiive  of  the  fentiment  that  they 
convey ;  but  the  latter  having  no  connexion 
with  words,  may  be  agreeable  without  relation 
to  any  fentiment :  harmony,  properly  fo  called, 
though  delightful  when  in  perfection,  hath  no 
relation  to  fentiment ;  and  we  often  find  melo- 
dy without  the  leaft  tindure  of  it  *.  Thirdly, 
in  vocal  mufic,  the  intimate  conne<flion  of  fenfe 
and  found  rejeds  diflimilar  emotions,  thofe  efpe-. 
cially  that  are  oppofite.  Similar  emotions  pro- 
duced by  the  fenfe  and  the  found,  go  naturally 
into  union ;  and  at  the  fame  time  are  concor- 
dant or  harmonious :  but  diflimilar  emotions^ 
forced  into  union  by  tbcfe  caufes  intimately  con- 
nedled,  obfcure  each  other,  and  are  alfo  unplea- 
fant  by  4i^cordance. 

Thefe  premifes'  make  it  eafy  to  determine 
what  fort  of  poetical  compofitions  are  fitted  for 
mufie.  In  general,  as  mufic  in  all  its  various 
tones  ought  to  be  agreeable,  it  never  can  be 
concordant  with  any  compofition  in  language 

exprefling 

pr  in  an  opera,  may  be  introduced  with  advantage  to 
accompany  the  reprefentation  of  a  diifocial  or  difagree- 
able  paffion.  But  fuch  founds  muft  in  themfelves  be 
difagreeable ;  and  upon  that  account  cannot  be  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  mufic. 

*  *  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  mufic  to  raife  a  paflion  or 
ft  fentiment :  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  mufic  to  raife 
emotions  fimilar  to  what  are  raifed  by  fentiment s  ex- 
prefled  in  words  pronounced  with  propriety  and  grace  i 
and  fuch  mufic  may  juftly  be  termed  /cntimcnta/^ 
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expreffiog  a  difagreeable  paffion,  or  defcribing 
a  difagreeable  objed :  -  for  here  the  emotions 
nifed  by  the  fenfe  and  by  the  found,  are^  not 
only  diffimilar  but  oppofite  ;  and  fuch  emotions 
forced  into  union  produce  always  an  unpleafant 
mixture.  Mufic  accordingly  is  a  very  improper 
companion  for  fentiments  of  maliee,  cruelty, 
envy,  peeviihnefs,  or  of  any  other  diilbcial  paf- 
fion  ;  witnefs  among  a  thoufand  King  John's 
fpeech  in  Shakefpeare,  foliciting  Hubert  to  mur* 
der  Prince  Arthur,  which,  even  in  the  moft  cur- 
fory  view,  will  appear  incompatible  with  any 
fort  of  muiic.  Mufic  is  a  companion  no  lefs  im* 
proper  fiir  the  defcription  of  any  difagreeable 
objedt,  fuch  as  that  of  Polyphemus  in,  the  third 
book  of  the  JSneid,  or  that  of  Sin  in  the  fecond 
book  of  Paradife  Loft :  the  horror  of  the  objeA 
defcribed  and  the  pleafure  of  the  mufic,  would 
be  highly  difcordant. 

With  regard  to  vocal  mufic,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional reafon  againft  aflbciating  it  with  difagree- 
able paflions.  The  external  figns  of  fuch  paf« 
fions  are  painful ;  the  looks  and  geftures  to  the 
eye,  and  the  tone  of  pronunciation  to  the  ear: 
fuch  tones  therefore  can  never  be  exprefled  mu* 
fically,  for  mufic  muft  be  pleafant,  or  it  is  not 
mufic. 

On  the  other  hand,  mufic  aflbciates  finely 
with  poems  that  tend  to  inffure  pleafant  emo* 
tions :  mufic  for  example  in  a  chearful  tone,  is 
perfedly  concordant  with  every  motion  in  the 

fame 
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faaie  tone ;  and  hence  our  tafte  for  airs  expref* 
five  of  mirth  and  jollity.  Sympathetic  joy  aflb* 
ciates  finely  with  chearful  mufic ;  and  fympa- 
thetic  pain  no  lefs  finely  with  mufic  that  is  ten- 
der and  melancholy.  All  the  difierent  emotions 
of  love,  namely,  tendemefsi  concern,  anxiety, 
pain  of  abfence,  hope,  fear,  accord  delightfully 
with  mufic :  and  accordingly,  9,  perfon  in  love, 
even  when  unkindly  treated,  is  foothed  by  mu- 
fic ;  for  the  tendernefs  of  love  ftill  prevailing, 
accords  with  a  melancholy  ft  rain.  This  is  fine* 
ly  exemplified  by  Shakefpeare  in  the  fourth  a€t 
of  OtbellOf  where  Defdemona  calls  for  a  fong 
exprefiive  of  her  diftrefs.  Wonderful  is  the  de* 
licacy  of  that  writer's  tafte,  which  fails  him  not 
even  in  the  moft  refined  emotions  of  human  na- 
ture. Melancholy  mufic  is  fuited  to  flight  grief, 
which  requires  or  admits  confolation  :  but  deep 
grief,  which  refufes  all  confolation,  rejeds  for 
that  reafon  even  melancholy  mufic. 

Where  the  fame  perfon  is  both  the  ador  and 
the  finger,  as  in  an  opera,  there  is  a  feparate 
reafon  why  mufic  fliould  not  be  afibciated  with 
the  fentiments  of  any  difagreeable  pafiion,  nor 
the  defcription  of  any  difagreeable  objedl;  which 
is,  that  fuch  aflbciation  is  altogether  unnatural : 
the  pain,  for  example,  that  a  man  feels  who  is 
agitated  with  malice  or  unjuft  revenge,  difqua- 
lifies  him  for  relifhing  mufic,  or  any  thing  that 
is  pleafing ;  and  therefore  to  reprefent  fuch  a 
ja^n,  contrary  to  nature,  exprefling  his  fenti- 
ments 
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inents  in  a  fong,  cannot  be  agreeable  to  any  au- 
dience of  tafie. 

For  a  different  reafon,  mufic  is  improper  for 
accompanying  pleafant  emotins  of  the  more 
important  kind  ;  becaufe  thefe  totally  engrofs  the 
mind,  and  leave  no  place  for  muiic,  nor  for  any 
fort  of  amufement :  in  a  perilous  enterprife  to 
dethrone  a  tyrant,  mufic  would  be  impertinent, 
even  where  hope  prevails,  and  the  profped:  of 
fuccefs  is  great :  Alexander  .attacking  the  Indian 
town,  and  mounting  the  wall,  had  certainly  no 
impulfe  to  exert  his  prowefs  in  a  fong. 

It  is  true,  that  not  the  leaft  regard  is  paid  to 
thefe  rules  either  in  the  French  or  Italian  opera : 
and  the  attachment  we  have  to  operas,  may  at 
firft  be  confidered  as  an  argument  againft  the 
foregoing  'dodrine.  But  the  general  tafte  fqr 
operas  is  no  argument ;  in  thefe  compofitions  the 
paffions  are  fo  imperfedlly  exprefled,  as  to  leav«e 
the  mind  free  for  relifhing  mufic  of  any  fort  in- 
differently ;  and  it  cannot  be  difguifed,  that  the 
pleafure  of  an  opera  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
mufic;,  and  fcarce  at  all  from  the  fentiments  :«a 
happy  concordance  of  the  emotions  raifed  by  the 
fong  and  by  the  mufic,  is  extremely  rare ;  and  I 
venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  example  of  it, 
unlefs  where  the  emotion  raifed  by  the  former  is 
agreeable  as  well  as  that  raifed  by  the  latter  '^. 

The 


Jk£ 


*  A  cenfure  of  die  lame  kind  is  pieafantly  applied  to 
the  French  ballettes  by  a  celebrated  writer :  **  Si  le  Prince 

•*  ell 
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The  fubjed  we  have  run  through  appears  ftot 
a  little  entertaining.  It  is  extremely  curious  to 
obferve,  in  many  inftances,  a  plurality  of  caufes 
producing  in  conjun6lion  a  great  pleafure:  in 
other  inftancesy  no  lefs  frequent »  no  conjun£tion, 
but  each  caufe  ading  in  oppofition.  To  enter 
bluntly  upon  a  fubjeA  of  fuch  intricacy,  might 
gravel  an  acute  pbilofopher ;  but  taking  matters 
in  a  train,  the  intricacy  vanilheth. 

Next  in  order,  according  to  the  method  pro« 
pofed,  come  external  effeds ;  which  lead  us  to 
paffions  as  the  caufes  of  external  effects.  Two 
coexiftent  paflions  that  have  the  fame  tendency, 
muft  be  iimilar  :  they  accordingly  readily  unite, 
and  in  conjunction  have  double  force.  This  is 
verified  by  experience ;  from  which  we  learn, 
that  the  mind  receives  not  impulfes  alternately 
from  fuch  paffions,  but  one  (Irong  impulfe  from 
the  whole  in  conjunction  ;  and  indeed  it  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive  what  fhould  bar  the  union  of 
paffions  that  have  all  of  them  the  fame  tendency. 

Two  paffions  having  oppofite  tendencies,  may 
proceed  from  the  fame  caufe  confidered  in  dif- 
ferent 


**  eft  joyeux,  on  prend  part  i  fa  joye,  et  I'on  dai^fe  :  s^il 
**  eft  triftc,  on  veut  I'^gayer,  et  Ton  danfe.  Mais  il  y  a 
'*  bien  d'autres  fujets  de  danfes  ;  les  plus  graves  aftions 
**  itiz  vie  fe  font  en  danfant.  Les  pretres  danfent,  les 
^^  foUats  danfent,  les  dieux  danfent,  les  dtables  danfent, 
«<  on  danfe  jufques  dans  les  enterremcns,  et  tout  danfe  i 
**  propros  de  tout." 
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ferent  Tiew3«  Thus  a  miftrefs  may  at  once  be 
the  caufe  both  of  love  and  of  refentment: 
her  beauty  inflames  the  paliion  of  love ;  her 
craelty  or  inconftancy  caufes  refentment.  Whea 
two  fuch  paffions  coexift  in  the  fame  breads  the 
oppofition  of  their  aim  prevents  any  fort  of  u« 
nion ;  and  accordingly,  they  are  not  felt  other;- 
Wife  than  in  fucceffion:  the  confequence  of 
which  muft  be,  either  that  the  paifions  will  ba* 
lance  each  other  and  prevent  external  adion,  or 
that  one  of  them  will  prevail  and  accompliih  its 
end.  Guariniy  in  his  Paftor  Fido^  defcribes 
beautifully  the  druggie  between  love  and  refent- 
ment  directed  to  the  fame  objed  : 

Corifca.  Chi  vide  msiii  chi  mai  udi  piu  ftrana 
£  piu  foUe,  e  piii  fera,  e  piu  importuna 
Pallione  amorofa  ?  amore,  ed  odio  , 

Con  si  mirabil  tempre  in  un  cor  mifii, 

♦ 

Che  I'un  par  I'altro  (e  non  fo  ben  dir  come) 

£  fi  ftrugge,  e  s'avanza,  e  nafce,  e  more. 

S'  i'  miro  alle  bellezze  di  Mirtillo  •. 

Dal  pii  leggiadro  al  grazioib  voltOy 

II  Tago  portamento,  il  bel  lembiante,  : 

Gli  atti,  i  coftumii  e  le  parole,  e  '1  guardo ; 

M'aflale  Amore  con  si  poflente  foco 

Ch'  i'  ardo  tutta,  e  par,  ch'  ogn'  altro  afFetCo 

Da  queilo  fol  fia  fuperato,  e  vinto : 

Ma  &  poi  penfo  aU'  oftinato  amore, 

Ch'  ei  porta  ad  altra  donna,  e  che  per  lei 

Di  me  non  cura,  e  fprezza  (il  vo'  pur  dire} 

La  mia  famofa,  e  da  tnilT  alme,  e  mille^ 

Inchinata 
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Inchinau  belt^,  bramata  grazia ; 
1a  odio  cosl,  cosl  I'aborroi  e  fchivoy 
Che  impoflibil  ml  par,  ch'unqua  per  lui 
Mi  s'accendefl*e  al  cor  fiamma  amorofa. 
Tailor  meco  ragiono  :  o  s'io  poteifi 
Gioir  del  mio  dol  dolciffimo  Mirtillo, 
Sicche  fofie  mio  tuttO)  e  ch*  altra  mai 
Pofieder  no  '1  poteffe,  o  pid  d'  oga'  altra 
Beata,  e  £eliciiBma  Corifca  I 
£d  in  quel  punto  in  me  forge  on  talento 
Verio  di  lui  s\  dolce»  e  si  gentile, 
Che  di  feguirloy  e  di  pregarlo  ancora, 
£  di  fcoprirgli  il  cor  prendo  configlio. 
Che  piu  ?  cosl  mi  ftimola  il  defio, 
Che  fe  potciE  allor  1'  adorerei. 
Dall'  altra  parte  i'  mi  rifento,  e  dico, 
Un  ritrofo  ?  uno  fchifo  ?  un  che  non  degna? 
Un,  che  pu6  d'altra  donna  efler  amante  i 
Un,  ch'ardifce  mirarmi,  e  non  m'adora  ? 
£  dal  mio  volto  fi  difende  in  guifa, 
Che  per  amof  non  more  i  ed  io,  che  lui 
Dovrei  veder,  come  molti  altri  i'  veggio 
Supplice,  e  lagrimofo  a'  piedi  miei» 
Supplice,  e  lagrimofo  a  piedi  fuoi 
Softerro  di  cadere  i  ah  non  fia  mai. 
£d  in  quefto  penfier  tant*  ira  accoglio 
Contra  di  lui,  contra  di  me,  che  volfi 
A  feguirlo  il  penfier,  gli  occhi  a  mirarlo, 
Che  '1  nome  di  Mirtillo,  e  T  amor  mio 
Odio  piu  che  la  morte ;  e  lui  vorrei 
Veder  il  piu  dolente  il  pili  infelice 
Faftor,  che  viva ;  e  fe  poceffi  allora. 
Con  le  mie  proprie  man  Tanciderei* 
Cosl  fdegnoi  defire,  odio,  ed  amore 


Mi 
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Mi  fanno  guerra,  ed  10,  che  ftata  fono 
Sempre  fin  qui  di  mille  cor  la  fiamma, 
Hi  miir  alme  ill  tormentOy  ardo,  e  languifco  : 
£  proTO  nel  mio  mal  le  pene  altnii. 

Aff  I.  Sc;  3* 

Ovid  paints  in  lively  colours  the  vibration  of 
mind  between  two  oppofite  paffions  dire&ed  to 
the  fame  obje£t.  Althea  had  two  brothers  much 
beloved,  who  were  unjuftly  put  to  death  by  her 
fon  Meleager  in  a  fit  of  paffion  :  (he  was  (Irongly 
impelled  to  revenge  ;  but  the  criminal  was  her 
own  fon.  This  ought  to  have  withheld  her 
hand  ;  but  the  ftory  is  more  interelling,  by  the 
violence  of  the  ftruggle  between  refentment  and 
maternal  love : 

Dona  Deum  templis  nato  vidore  ferebat  ( 
Cum  videt  extinftos  fratres  Althsea  referri» 
Qua*  plangqre  daco,  mcsftis  ulnlatibus  urbem 
Implet  ;  ec  auratas  mutavit  veftibtus  atris. 
At  fimul  eft  auftor  necis  editus  ;  excidit  omnis 
Ludus :  et  a  lacrymis  in  poens  verfus  amorem  eftk 
Stipes  eraty  quem,  cum  partus  eniza  jaceret 
TheftiaSy  in  flammam  tripUces  pofu&re  forores ; 
Staminaque  impreffb  fatalia  poUici  nentes, 
Tempora,  dixenint,  eadem  iignoque,  tibique, 
O  modo  nate,  damns.     Quo  poftquam  carmine  difto 
£xceir<lre  dese  i  flagrantem  mater  ab  igne 
Eripuit  torrcm :  fparfitque  liquentibus.  undis. 
lUe  diu  furat  penetralibusabditus  imis ; 
Servatusque  tuos,  juvenis,  fervaverat  annos. 
Protulit  hunc  genitriz,  tcedasque  in  fragmina  poni 
Vol.  I.  K  Imperat ; 
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Imperat ;  et  pofitis  inimicos  ad  mo  vet  ignes. 
Tom  conata  quater  flammis  imponere  ramum, 
Coepta  qoater  tenait.     Pugnat  materque,  fororque,. 
£t  diverfa  trahunt  unum  duo  nomiaa  peftus. 
Saepe  metu  fceleris  pallebant  era  futuri  : 
Ssepe  fuum  fervens  oculis  dabat  ira  ruborem, 
£t  modo  nefcio  quid  (uniii^  crudele  minanti 
Vultus  erat ;  modo  quern  mifcreri  credere  pofTes  ; 
Cumque  ferns  lacrymas  animi  ficcaverat  ardor, 
Inveniebaotur  lacryms  tamen.    Utque  carina, 
Quam  ventus,  ventoque  rapit  contrarius  seftus, 
Vim  gemioam  fenlit,  paretque  incerta  duobus  r 
Theftias  baud  aliter  dubiis  affeftibus  errat, 
Inque  vices  ponit,  pofitamque  refufcitat  iram. 
Incipit  eSt  tamen  melior  germana  parente  ; 
£t,  conlanguineas  ut  fanguine  leniat  umbras^ 
Impietate  pia  eft.     Nam  poftquam  pefiifer  ignis 
Convaluit ;  Rogus  ifte  cremet  mea  vifcera,  dixit.. 
Utque  mami  dira  Kgnum  fatale  tenebat ; 
Ante  fepulchrales  infelix  adftitit  aras. 
Ponarumque  de»  triplicis  furialibus,  inquit^ 
Eumenidesy  facris  vultus  advertite  veftros. 
Ulcifcor,  facioque  nefas.     Mors  morte  pianda  eft  ^ 
In  fcelus  addendum  fcelus  eft,  in  funera  funus  : 
Per  coacervatos  pereat  domus  impia  luflus. 
An  felix  Oeneus  nato  vidore  fruetur, 
Theftius  orbus  erit  ?  melius  lugebitia  ambo* 
Vos  modo,  fraterni  manes,  animaeque  recentes^ 
OfBcium  fentite  ineum  ^  magnoque  paratas 
Accipite  inferias,  uteri  mala  pignora  noftri. 
Hei  mihi !  quo  raptor  ?  fratres  ignofcite  macri. 
Deficiunt  ad  coepta  manus.     MeruilTe  fatemur 
Ilium,  cur  pereat :  mortis  mibi  difplicet  auAor. 

Erg,o 
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£rgo  impune  feret ;  vivusque,  et  Ti&orj  et  ifitfo     ' 
SuccelTu  tumid  as  regnum  Galjdonis  habebit  ? 
Vos  cinis  exiguus,  gelidaeque  jacebitis  umbrae  ? 
Haud  equidem  patiar.     Pereat  fceleratus ;  et  ille 
Spemque  patris^  regnique  trahat,  patriaeque  ruinam, 
Mens  ubi  materna  eft ;  ubi  funt  pia  jura  parentum  i 
£ty  quos  fufiinui,  bis  menfiim  quinque  labores  ? 
O  utinam  prim  is  ariifies  ignibus  infans  ; 
Idque  ego  pafTa  for  em  !  vixifti  munere  noftro : 
Nunc  merito  moriere  tuo.    Cape  praemia  fafti ; 
Bisque  datam»  primum  partu,  moz  ftipite  rapto, 
Redde  animam  ;  vel  me  fraternis  adde  fepulchris* 
£t  cupio,  et  nequeo.     Quid  agam  ?  modo  vulnera 

fratrum 
Ante  oculos  mibi  funt,  et  tantae  caedis  imago ; 
I^unc  animum  pietas,  maternaque  nomina  frangunt. 
Me  miferam  !  male  vincetis,  fed  viticite,  fratres ; 
Dummodoy  quas  dedero  vobis  folatia,  vosque 
Ipfa  fequar,  di^it :  dextraque  averfa  trementi 
Funereum  torrem  medios  conjecit  in  ignes. 
Aut  dedit,  aut  vifus  gemitus  eft  ille  dedifle^ 
Stipes  I  et  invitis  correptus  ab  ignibus  arfit* 

Metam-irph^  lib,  8.  /.  4454 

In  cafes  of  this  kind,  one  circumftance  always 
augments  the  fluduation  :  after  balancing  be- 
tween two  aftions,  a  refolution  to  prefer  one  of 
them  is  an  inchoated  gratification  of  the  prevail* 
ing  paffion,  which  moderates  it  in  fome  degree  ; 
and  that  circumftance  tends  to  give  a  fuperiori-^ 
ty  to  the  oppofite  paffion  :  another  circumftance 
alfo  concurs,  that  this  oppofite  i|)affion  has,  by 
reftraint,  acquired  in  the  interim  fome  addition* 
al  force. 

K  2  Love 
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Love  and  jealoufy  conneAed  by  a  common 
objedy  occupy  the  mind  alternately  :  when  the 
objcft  is  confidered  as  beautiful,  love  prevails  ; 
when  confidered  as  poffibly  unfaithful^  jealoufy 
prevails.  A  fituation  of  that  kind  affords  great 
fcope  for  fluduation  of  paflion  ;  which  is  painted 
to  the  life  by  feveral  mafterly  hands  in  words  as 
well  as  in  colours.  Shakefpeare  handles  the  fame 
fubjedl,  but  in  a  manner  uncommon,  and  pecu- 
liar to  himfelf :  in  Othello's  foliloquy  before 
putting  his  wife  to  death,  love  and  jealoufy  are 
reprefented^  each  exerting  its  whole  force,  but 
without  any  flruggle :  Othello  was  naturally  in- 
flexible ;  and  the  tendered  love  could  not  divert 
him  from  a  purpofe  he  approved  as  right,  not 
even  for  a  moment :  but  every  thing  confiflen^ 
with  fuch  a  character  is  done  to  reconcile  the 
two  oppoiite  paffions ;  he  is  refolved  to  pot  her 
to  death,  but  he  will  not  ihed  her  blood,  nor  fo 
much  as  ruffle  her  ikin :. 

Othellcr*    It  is  the  caufe,  it  is  the  caufe,  my  foul  ;•— ^ 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chafte  flars ! 
It  is  the  caufe.  Yet  I'll  not  flied  her  blood, 

Nor  fear  that  whiter  ikin  of  her's  thau  fnow,. 
And  fmooth  as  monumental  alabaflar. 

{^Lays  down  the  fword^ 
Tet  ilie  muft  die ;  elfe  Ihe'll  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then — Put  out  the  light !— * 
If  I  quench  thee,  l|pDU  flaming  minifter, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  rcftore, 
Should  I  repent ;  but  once  put  out  thy  light, 

Thoa 
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Thou  cnnnittg'ft  pmttem  of  ezcellmg  &atare» 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 

That  can  thj  light  relomine.         [Sitt  down  tie  tafiTm 

When  I  have  pluck'd  thj  rofe, 

I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again ; 

It  needs  muft  wither.— -I'll  fmell  thee  on  the  tree : 

\KiJJling  hir. 
O  balmy  breath,  that  doil  almoft  perfnade 
Juftice  to  break  her  fword  !^One  more ;  one  more ; 
Be  tfans  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 
And  love  thee  after.   ■    ■  One  more,  that's  the  lafi  \ 
So  fweet  was  ne'er  fo  fatal !  I  muft  weep. 
But  they  are  cruel  tears  !  thisforrow's  beav'nly  ; 
It  ftrikes  where  it  doth  love. AS*  v.  Sc.  6, 

In  Otway's  Orphan^  we  have  an  illuftrious  ex- 
ample of  the  addrefs  employed  to  gratify  oppo- 
lite  paflions  di reded  to  the  fame  obje£t.  Caftalio 
and  Polydore,  brothers  and  rivals,  had  fworn 
mutual  confidence  :  Caftalio  broke  his  faith  by 
a  private  marriage ;  which  unwarily  betrayed 
Polydore  into  a  difmal  deed,  that  of  polluting 
his  brother's  bed.  Thus  he  had  injured  his 
brother,  and  was  injured  by  him :  juftice  prompt- 
ed  him  to  make  full  atonement  by  his  own 
death  ;  refentment  againft  his  brother,  required 
a  full  atonement  to  be  made  to  himfelf.  In  co- 
exiftent  paflions  fo  contradidtory,  one  of  them 
commonly  prevails  after  a  ftruggle  :  but  here 
happily  an  expedient  occurred  to  Polydore  for 
gratifying  both  j  which  was,  that  he  fhould  pro- 

K  3  voke 
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voke  his  brother  to  put  him  to  death.  Polydore^s 
crime,  in  his  own  opinion,  merited  that  punifli- 
itlent ;  and  juftice  was  fatisfied  when  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  the  man  he  had  injured :  he  want- 
ed at  the  fame  time  to  puniih-  his  brother  for 
breach  of  faith  ;  and  he  could  noC  punifh  more 
efiedually  than  by  betraying  his  brother  to  be 
his  executioner. 

If  difference  of  aim  prevent  the  union  of  two 
paflionSy  though  having  the  fame  objedl ;  much 
more  will  it  prevent  their  union,  when  their  ob- 
jedls  are  alfo  different :  in  both  cafes  there  is  a 
flu(9:uation  ;  but  in  the  latter  the  fluctuation  is 
flower  than  in  the  former.  A  beautiful  fituation 
of  that  kind  is  exhibited  in  the  CtV/ of  Corneille. 
Don  Diegue,  an  old  foldier  worn  out  with  age, 
having  received  a  mortal  affront  from  the  Count, 
father  to  Chimene,  employs  his  fon  Don  Ro- 
drigue,  Chimene's  lover,  to  demand  fatisfaftion. 
This  fituation  occafions  in  the  bread  of  Don 
Rodrigue  a  cruel  fl:ruggle  between  love  and  ho- 
nour, one  of  which  mufl:  be  facrificed.  The 
fcene  is  finely  conduced,  chiefly  by  making 
love  in  fome  degree  take  part  with  honour, 
Don  Rodrigue  reflecting,  that  if  he  loft  his  ho- 
nour he  could  not  def^  rve  his  miftrefs :  ho- 
nour triumphs ;  and  the  Count  provoked  to  a 
fingle  combat,  falls  by  the  hand  of  Don  Ro- 
drigue. 

This  produceth  another  beautiful  fituation  re- 
fpeCting  Chimene,  which  making  part  of  the 

fame 
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fame  (lory,  is  placed  here,  though  it  properly 
belongs  to  the  foregoing  head.  It  became  the 
<laty  of  that  lady  to  demand  juftice  againft  her 
lover,  for  whofe  prefervation,  in  other  circum- 
fiances,  ihe  chearfully  would  have  facrificed  her 
own  life.  The  ftruggle  between  thefe  oppofite 
paifions  direded  to  the  fame  objeft  is  finely  ex- 
prefled  in  the  third  fcene  of  the  third  aSt: 

Elvire.    II  vous  prive  d'un  p^re,  et  vous  Taimez 
encore  ! 

Chimene.    C'ft  peu  de  dire  aimer,  Elvire,  je  Tadore  ; 
*hfa  pafBon  s'oppofe  si  mon  refentiment. 
Dedans  mon  ennemi  je  trouve  mon  amant, 
£t  je  fens  qu'en  depit  de  toute  ma  colere, 
Rodrigue  dans  mon  coeur  combat  encore  mon  p^re. 
U  Tattaque,  il  le  prefle,  il  c^de,  il  fe  defend, 
Tantdt  fort,  tantot  foible,  et  tantot  triomphant ; 
Mais  en  ce  dur  combat  de  colore  et  de  flame, 
II  dechixe  mon  coeur  fans  partager  mon  ame, 
£t  quoique  mon  amour  ait  fur  moi  de  pouvoir, 
Je  ne  confulte  point  pour  fuivre  mon  devoir. 
Je  coui::s  fans  balancer  ou  mon  honneur  m'oblige ; 
Hodrigue  m'eft  bien  cher,  fon  interet  m'afHige, 
Mon  cosur  prend  fon  parti ;  mais  malgrd  fon  effort^ 
Je  fai  que  je  fuis,  et  que  mon  p^re  eft  mort. 

Not  lefs  when  the  objeds  are  different  than  when 
the  fame,  are  means  fometimes  afforded  to  gra-r 
tify  both  paflions ;  and  fuch  means  are  greedily 
embraced.  In  Taffo's  Gerufalemme^  Edward  and 
Gildippe,  huiband  and  wife,  are  introduced  fight* 
ing  gallantly  againft  the  Saracens :  Gildippe  re- 

K  4  ceives 
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cdives  a  ntdrcal  wound:  by  the  hand  of  Soliman : 
£dwai?d  inflamed  with  revenge,  as  well  as  con- 
cern for  GilHippe,  is  agitated  between  the  two 
different  objed?.  .The  poet  ^  defcribes  him  en« 
deavburing  to  gratify  both  at  once,  applying  his 
right,  hand  agai.nft  Soliman,  the  objedt  of  his  re* 
fentment,  and  his  left  hand  to  fupport  his  wife, 
the  objeA  bf  his  love. 


PART   V. 

INFLUENCE    OF    PASSION    WITH   RESPECT  TO    OUR 
PERCEPTIONS,  OPINIONS,  AND  BELIEF. 

CONSIDERING  how  intimately  our  percep- 
tions, paflions,  and  adions  are  mutually 
connected,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  they  (hould 
have  no  mutual  influence.  That  our  adions 
are  too  much  influenced  by  pafllon,  is  a  known 
truth  ;  but  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  though  not  fo 
well  known,  that  paffion  hath  alfo  an  influence 
upon  our  perceptions,  opinions,  and  beliefi  For 
example,  the  opinions  we  form  of  men  and 
things,  are  generally  directed  by  afFedion :  aa 
advice  given  by  a  man  of  figure,  hath  great 
weight ;  the  fame  advice  from  one  in  a  low  con- 
dition is  defpifed  or  negleded  :  a  man  of  cou- 
rage 


t  Caato  20.  ft.  97* 
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rage  underrates  danger ;   and  to  the  indolent 
the  flighteft  ohftacle  appears  unfurmountable. 

This  dodrine  is  of  great  ufe  in  logic  ;  and  of 
ftill  greater  ufe  in  criticifm,  by  ferving  to  ex- 
plain feveral  principles  of  the  fine  arts  that  will 
be  unfolded  in  the  couffe  of  this  work.  A  few 
general  obfervations  (hall  at  prefent  fuflSce,  leav- 
ing the  fubjeft  to  be  profecuted  more  particular- 
ly afterward  when  occafion  offers. 

There  is  no  truth  more  univerfally  known, 
than  that  tranquillity  and  fedatenefs  are  the  pro- 
per ftate  of  mind  for  accurate  perception  and 
cool  deliberation  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  we  ne- 
ver regard  the  opinion  even  of  the  wifeft  man, 
when  we  difcover  prejudice  or  paffion  behind 
the  curtain.  Paffion,  as  obferved  above  *,  hath 
fuch  influence  over  us,  as  to  give  a  faUe  light  to 
all  its  objedts.  Agreeable  paffions  prepoffefs  the 
mind  in  favour  of  their  objefts,  and  difagreeablc 
paffions,  no  lefs  againft  their  objects  :  a  womaa 
is  all  perfeftion  in  her  lover's  opinion,  while,  in 
the  eye  of  a  rival  beauty,  (he  is  awkward  and 
difagreeable  :  when  the  paffion  of  love  is  gone, 
beauty  vanifties  with  it, — nothing  left  of  that 
genteel  motion,  that  fprightly  converfation, 
thofe  numberlefs  graces,  which  formerly,  in  the 
lover's  opinion,  charmed  all  hearts.  To  a  zea- 
lot every  one  of  his  own  fed  is  a  faint,  while 
the  moil  upright  of  a  different  fed  are  to  hin\ 

children 
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children  of  perdition  :  the  talent  of  fpeaking  in 
a  friend,  is  more  regarded  than  prudent  con- 
dud  in  any  other.  Nor  will  this  furprife  one 
acquainted  with  the  world  :  our  opinions,  the 
refult  frequently  of  various  and  complicated 
views,  are  commonly  fo  flight  and  wavering,  as 
readily  to  be  fufceptible  of  a  bias  from  paflion. 

With  that  natural  bias  another  circumftance 
concurs,  to  give  paflion  an  undue  influence  on 
our  opinions  and  belief;  and  that  is  a  ftrong 
tendency  in  our  nature  to  jufl:ify  our  paflions  as 
well  as  our  adlions,  not  to  others  only,  but 
even  to  ourfelves.  That  tendency  is  peculiarly 
remarkable  with  refped  to  difagreeable  paflions: 
by  its  influence,  objefts  are  magnified  or  leflen- 
ed,  circumftances  fupplied  or  fupprcfled,  every 
thing  coloured  and  difguifcd,  to  anfwer  the  end 
of  juftification.  Hence  the  foundation  of  felf- 
deceit,  where  a  man  impofes  upon  himfelf  in- 
nocently, and  even  without  fufpicion  of  a  bias. 

There  are  fubordinate  means  that  contribute 
to  pervert  the  judgment,  and  to  make  us  form 
opinions  contrary  to  truth  ;  of  which  I  fliall  men- 
tion two.  Firft,  it  was  formerly  obferved  *,  that 
though  ideas  feldom  ftart  up  in  the  mind  with- 
out connexion,  yet  that  ideas  fuited  to  the  pre- 
fent  tone  of  mind  are  readily  fuggefted  by  any 
flight  connexion :  the  arguments  for  a  favourite 

opinion 
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opinion  are  always  at  hand,  while  we  often  fearch 
in  vain  for  thofe  that  crofs  our  inclination.  Se- 
cond, The  mind  taking  delight  in  agreeable  cir- 
cumftances  or  arguments,  is  deeply  imprefled 
with  them;  while  thofe  that  are  difagreeable 
are  hurried  over  fo  as  fcarce  to  make  any  jm- 
preffion :  the  fame  argument,  by  being  relifhed 
or  not  reliflied,  weighs  fo  differently,  as  in  truth 
to  make  convidion  depend  more  on  paffion  than 
on  rcafoning.  This  obfervation  is  fully  juftified 
by  experience  :  to  confine  myfelf  to  a  fingle  in- 
ftance ;  the  numberlefs  abfurd  religious  tenets 
that  at  different  times  have  peflcred  the  world, 
would  be  altogether  unaccountable  but  for  that 
irregular  bias  of  paffion. 

We  proceed  to  a  more  pleafant  tafk,  which  is, 
to  illuflrate  the  foregoing  obfervations  by  proper 
examples.  Gratitude,  when  warm,  is  often  ex- 
erted upon  the  children  of  the  benefadlor ;  efpe- 
cially  where  he  is  removed  out  of  reach  by  death 
or  abfence  *.  The  paffion  in  this  cafe  being  ex- 
erted for  the  fake  of  the  benefaftor,  requires  no 
peculiar  excellence  in  his  children  :  but  the  prac- 
tice of  doing  good  to  thefe  children 'produces 
afie£tion  for  them,  which  never  fails  to  advance 
them  in  our  efleem.  By  fuch  means,  ftrong 
connexions  of  afiedtion  are  often  formed  among 

individuals. 


^  See  part.  I.  fed.  x.  of  the  prefent  chapter. 
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individual^  upon  the  flight  foundation  now  men* 
tioned. 

Envy  is  a  paffion,  which,  being  altogether 
unjuilifiable,  cannot  be  excufed  but  by  difgui* 
fing  it  under  fome  plaufible  name.  At  the  fame 
tirne^  no  paflion  is  more  eager  than  envy,  to 
give  its  object  a  difagreeable  appearance :  it 
magnifies  every  bad  qualityi  and  fixes  aa  the 
molt  humbling  circumftances : 

CaJJiui.  I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  mem 
Think,  of  this  life  \  but  for  my  iingle  felf, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  fuch  a  thing  as  I  myfelf. 
I  was  born  free  as  Gaefar,  fo  were  you ; 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he» 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gufty  day. 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  his  ihores» 
Csfar  fays  to  me,  Dar'ft  thou,  Caffius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  fwim  to  yonder  point  ? — Upon  the  word. 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bid  him  follow  \  fo  indeed  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it. 
With  lufty  iinews  ;  throwing  it  afide, 
And  (lemming  it  with  hearts  of  controverfy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 
Caefar  cry'd,  Help  me,  Caffius,  or  I  fink. 
J,  as  ^neas,  our  great  anceftor. 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  fhoulder 
The  old  Anchifcs  bear  -,  fairom  tbe-waves  of  Tyber 

Did 
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Did  I  the  dred  Csefar :  and  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god,  and  Caffias  is 

A  wretched  creature ;  and  muft  bend  his  body, 

If  Csefar  carelefsly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And  when  the  fit  wae  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  ihake.     'Tis  true,  this  god  did  ihake  ; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly. 

And  that  fame  eye  whole  bend  doth  awe  the  world. 

Did  lofe  its  luftre  ;  I  did  hear  him  groan  ; 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  Ipeeches  in  their  books, 

Alas  !  it  cry'd— — Give  me  fome  drink,  Titinii^s,— <*- 

As  a  fick  girl.     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  fuch  a  feeble  temper  ihould 

So  get  a  ftart  of  the  majeilic  world, 

And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

Julius  C^far,  AB  x.  Sc.  5. 

Glo'fler,  inflamed  with  refentment  againft  his 
fon  Edgar,  could  even  force  himfelf  into  a  mo- 
mentary convidtion  that  they  were  not  related : 

O  ftrange  faften'd  villain ! 

Would  he  deny  his  letter  ?— I  never  got  him* 

King  Learf  AB  ii.  Sc.  }• 

When  by  great  fenfibility  of  heart,  or  other 
means,  grief  becomes  immoderate,  the  mind,  in 
order  to  juftify  itfelf,  is  prone  to  magnify  the 
canfe :  and  if  the  real  cauie  admit  not  of  being 

magnified^ 
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magnified,  the  mind  feeks  a  caufe  for  its  grief 
in  imagined  future  events  : 

Bujhy,  Madam,  jour  Majeftj  is  much  too  fad : 
You  promised,  when  you  parted  with  the  King, 
To  laj  afide  felf-harming  heavinefs. 
And  entertain  a  chearful  difpofition. 

^ueen.  To  pleafe  the  King,  I  did  ;  to  pleafe  m jfelf^ 
I  cannot  do  it.    Yet  I  know  no  caufe 
Why  I  ihould  welcome  fuch  a  gueft  as  grief; 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  fo  fweet  a  gueft 
As  my  fweet  Richard  :  yet  again,  methinks. 
Some  unborn  forrow,  ripe  in  Fortune's  womb, 
Is  coming  tow'rd  me ;  and  my  inward  foul 
With  fomething  trembles,  yet  at  nothing  grieves, 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  King. 

Richard  II.  AS  11.  Sc.  5. 

Refentment  at  firft  is  vented  on  the  relations 
of  the  offender,  in  order  to  punifh  him :  but  as 
refentment,  when  fo  outrageous,  is  contrary  to 
confcience,  the  mind,  to  juftify  its  paffion,  is  dif- 
pofed  to  paint  thefe  relations  in  the  blackefl  co- 
lours ;  and  it  comes  at  lafl  to  be  convinced,  that 
they  ought  to  be  punifhed  for  their  own  demerits. 

Anger  raifed  by  an  accidental  (Iroke  upon  a 
tender  part  of  the  body,  is  fometimes  vented  up- 
on the  undeiigning  caufe.  But  as  the  paflion  in 
that  cafe  is  abfurd,  and  as  there  can  be  no  folid 
gratification  in  punifhing  the  innocent  ;  the 
mind,  prone  to  juflify  as  well  as  to  gratify  its 
paiTion,  deludes  itfelf  into  a  convidipn  of  th^ 

action's 
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a£lion*s  being  voluntary.  The  convidlion,  how- 
ever, is  but  momentary  :  the  firft  refledion 
ihows  it  to  be  erroneous ;  and  the  paliion  va- 
ni(heth  almoft  inftantaneoufly  with  the  convic- 
tion. But  anger,  the  moft  violent  of  all  paf- 
fions,  has  ftill  greater  influence :  it  fometimes 
forces  the  mind  to  perfonify  a  ftock  or  a  ftone, 
if  it  happen  to  occafion  bodily  pain,  and  even  to 
believe  it  a  voluntary  agent,  in  order  to  be  a 
proper  objedl  of  refentment.  And  that  we  have 
really -a  momentary  convidtion  of  it»  being  a 
voluntary  agent,  muft  be  evident  from  confider- 
ing,  that,  without  fuch  convidlion,  the  pafiion 
can  neither  be  juftified  nor  gratified:  the  ima- 
gination can  give  no  aid  ;  for  a  itock  or  a  ftone 
imagined  fenfible,  cannot  be  an  objeft  of  punifli- 
inent,  if  the  mind  be  confcious  that  it  is  an  ima- 
gination merely  without  any  reality.  Of  fuch 
perfonification,  involving  a  conviftion  of  reality, 
there  is  one  illuftrious  inftance :  when  the  firft 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hellefpont  was  deftroy- 
ed  by  a  ftorm,  Xerxes  fell  into  a  tranfport  of 
rage,  fo  exceflive,  that  he  commanded  the  fea 
to  be  puniflied  with  300  ftripes ;  and  a  pair  of 
fetters  to  be  thrown  into  it,  enjoining  the  fol- 
lowing words  to  be  pronounced  :  "  O  thou  fait 
**  and  bitter  water !  thy  mafter  hath  condemn- 
**  ed  thee  to  this  punifliment  for  offending  him 
•'  without  caufe ;  and  is  refolved  to  pafs  over 
"  thee  in  defpite  ©f  thy  infolence:  with  reafon 

«  all 
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"  all  men  negleft  to  facrifice  to  thee,  becaufe 
**  thou  art  both  difagreeable  and  treacherous  *.*^ 
Shakefpeare  exhibits  beautiful  examples  of  the 
irregular  influence  of  pafiion  in  making  us  be- 
lieve things  to  be  otherwife  than  they  are.  King 
Lear,  in  his  diftrefs,  perfonifies  the  rain,  wind, 
and  thunder;  and,  in  order  to  juftify  his  re- 
fentment,  believes  them  to  be  taking  part  with 
his  daughters : 

Lear.  Rumble  thj  bellyful,  fpit  fire,  fpout  mm ! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters* 
I  tas  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindnefs  ; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdoms,  call'd  you  children ; 
You  owe  me  no  fubfcription.     Then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleafure.— — Here  I  ftand,  your  flavc ; 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  defpis'd  old  man  ! 
But  yet  I  call  you  fervile  miniilers, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high-engender'd  battles,  'gainit  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.     Oh  1  oh  1  'tis  foul ! 

A3  III.  Sc.  a. 

King  Richard,  full  of  indignation  againft  his  fa- 
vourite horfe  for  carrying  Bolingbroke,  is  led 
into  the  conviftion  of  his  being  rational : 

Groom.  O,  how  it  yeam'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld 

In  London  ftreets,  that  coronation-day, 

When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  Roan  Barbary, 

That  horfe  that  thou  fo  often  haft  beftrid, 

That  horfe  that  I  fo  carefully  have  drefled. 

K.  Rich. 


mt^ 


*  Herodotus,  book  7. 
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iT.  Richm  Rode  he  on  Barbary?    tell  me,  gentle 
friend.  How  went  he  under  him. 

Groom.  So  proudly  as  he  had  difdain'd  the  ground* 
K,  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his  back ! 
Xhat  jade  had  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand. 
Xhis  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  ftumble  ?  would  he  not  fall  down, 
(Since  pride  muft  have  a  fall),  and  br^ak  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  ufurp  his  back  ? 

Richard  11.  Aii  v.  Sc.  ll- 

Hamlet,  fwelled  with  indignation  at  his  mother's 
fecond  marriage,  was  ftrongly  inclined  to  leflen 
the  time  of  her  widowhood,  the  fliortnefs  of  the 
time  being  a  violent  circumflance  againfl:  her ; 
and  he  deludes  himfelf  by  degrees  into  the  opi- 
nion of  an  interval  fhorter  than  the  real  one  : 

Hamlet.                     That  it  ihould  come  to  this  ! 
But  two  months  dead  !  nay,  not  fo  much  ;  not  two^— 
So  excellent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  fatyr :  fo  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heav'n 
Vifit  her  face  too  roughly,     Heav'n  aild  earth! 
Muft  I  remember — ^why,  ihe  would  hang  on  him, 
As  if  increafe  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on  ;  yet,  within  a  month. 
Let  me  not  think — Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman  ! 
A  little  month !  or  ere  thefe  fhoes  were  old. 
With  which  ftie  followed  my  poor  father's  body. 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears Why  flie,  ev'n  fhe— - 


P  heav'n !  a  beaft  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafon. 
Vol.  L  L  Would 
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Wouki  hare  ihournM  lohger) — ^married  with  mine 

uncle  y 
My  father's  brother ;  hut  no  nlore  like  my  father. 
Than  I  to  Hercules.     Within  a  month  !      '- 
Ere  jet  the  ialt  of  moft  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flufhing  in  her  gauled  eyes. 
She  married— Oh,  moft  wicked  fpeed,  to  poft 
With  fuch  dtxteritj  to  inceftuous  iheets  ! 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  gobd. 
But  break,  mj  heart,  for  I  muft  hold  mj  tongue. 

^&  I.  Sc»  3. 

The  power  of  pallion  to  falfify  the  computation 
of  time  is  remarkable  in  this  inftance  ;  becaufe 
time,  which  hath  an  accurate  meafure,  is  lefs 
obfequious  to  our  defires  and  wiflies,  than  ob- 
jeds  which  have  no  precife  flandard  of  lefs  or 
more. 

Good  news  are  greedily  fwallowcd  upon  very 
flender  evidence  :  our  wifhes  magnify  the  pro- 
bability of  the  event,  as  well  as  the  veracity  of 
the  relater ;  and  we  believe  as  certain,  what  at 
bed  is  doubtful : 

Quel,  che  I'huom  vede,  amor  li  fa  inviiible 
£  rinvifibil  fa  veder  amore 
Quefto  creduto  fu,  che  1  mifer  fuole 
Dar  facile  credenza  a'  quel,  che  vuole. 

Or/and.  Furiof.  cant.  X.Jl.  56. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  bad  news  gain  alfo  credit 
upon  the  flighteft  evidence  :  fear,  if  once  alarm- 
ed, 
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ed,  has  the  fame  effeA  with  hope,  to  magnify 
every  circum fiance  that  tends  to  convidion. 
Shakefpeare,  who  (bows  more  knowledge  of  hu- 
jBan  nature  than  any  of  our  philofophers,  hath 
in  his  Cymbeline  *  reprefented  this  bias  of  the 
mind  ;  for  he  makes  the  perfon  who  alone  was 
afieded  with  the  bad  news,  yield  to  evidence 
that  did  not  convince  any  of  his  companions. 
And  Othello  f  is  convinced  of  his  wife's  infide- 
lity from  circumftances  too  flight  to  move  any 
perfon  lefs  interefted. 

If  the  news  intereft  us  in  fo  low  a  degree  as 
to  give  place  to  reafon,  the  effeft  will  not  be  al- 
together the  fame  :  judging  of  the  probability 
or  improbability  of  the  ftory,  the  mind  fettles  in 
a  rational  convidion  either  that  it  is  true  or  not. 
But,  even  in  that  cafe,  the  mind  is  not  allowed 
to  reft  in  that  degree  of  conviAion  which  is  pro- 
duced  by  rational  evidence  :  if  the  news  be  in 
any  degree  favourable,  our  belief  is  raifed  by 
hope  to  an  improper  height ;  and  if  unfavour- 
able, by  fear. 

This  obfervation  holds  equally  with  refpeft  to 
future  events^:  if  a  future  event  be  either  much 
wiflied  or  dreaded,  the  mind  never  fails  to  aug- 
ment the  probability  beyond*  truth. 

That  eafinefs  of  belief  with  refped  to  wonders 
and  prodigies,  even  the  moil  abfurd  and  ridicu- 
lous, is  a  ftrange  phenomenon  ;  becaufe  nothing 

L  2  can 
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can  be  more  evident  than  the  following  propo- 
(ition,  that  the  more  lingular  any  event  is,  the 
more  evidence  is  required  to  produce  belief:  a 
familiar  event  daily  occurring,  being  in  itfclf  ex- 
tremely probable,  finds  ready  credit,  and  there- 
fore is  vouched  by  the  flighted  evidence ;  but  to 
overcome  the  improbability  of  a  ftrange  and  rare 
event,  contrary  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  the  very 
ilrongeft  evidence  is  required.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  wonders  and  prodigies  are  fwal- 
lowed  by  the  vulgar,  upon  evidence  that  would 
not  be  fufficient  to  afcertain  the  mod  familiar 
occurrence.  It  has  been  reckoned  difiBcult  to 
explain  that  irregular  bias  of  mind  ;  but  we  are 
now  made  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  paf- 
fion  upon  opinion  and  belief:  a  ftory  of  ghofts 
or  fairies,  told  with  an  air  of  gravity  and  truth, 
raifeth  an  emotion  of  wonder,  and  perhaps  ot 
dread ;  and  thefe  emotions  impodng  upon  a 
weak  mind,  imprefs  upon  it  a  thorough  convic- 
tion contrary  to  reafon. 

Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  propen- 
fity  as  well  as  by  paflionl  An  innate  propenfity 
is  all  we  have  to  convince  us,  that  the  operations 
of  nature  are  uniform  :  influenced  by  that  pro- 
penfity, we  often  raftily  think,  that  good  or  bad 
weather  will  never  have  an  end  ;  and  in  natural 
philofophy,  writers,  influenced  by  the  fame  pro- 
penfity, ftretch  commonly  their  analogical  rea* 
fpnings  beyond  jufl:  bounds. 

Opinion 
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Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  aflfedion 
as  well  as  by  propenfity.  The  noted  ftory  of  a 
fine  lady  and  a  curate  viewing  the  moon  through 
a  telefcope,  is  a  pleafant  illuftration  :  I  perceive, 
fays  the  lady,  two  fhadows  inclining  to  each 
other ;  they  are  certainly  two  happy  lovers  :  Not 
at  all,  replies  the  curate,  they  are  two  fteeples 
of  a  cathedral. 


APPENDIX  TO  PART  V. 

Methods  ^bat  Nature  bath  afforded  for  computing 
Time  and  Space, 

THIS  fubjeft  is  introduced,  becaufe  it  affords 
feveral  curious  examples  of  the  influence 
of  paflion  to  bias  the  mind  in  its  conceptions  and 
opinions  ;  a  leflbn  that  cannot  be  too  frequent- 
ly inculcated,  as  there  is  not  perhaps  another 
bias  in  human  nature  that  hath  an  influence  fo 
nniverfal  to  make  us  wander  from  ftuth  as  well 
as  from  juftice, 

I  begin  with  time  ;  and  the  queftion  is,  What 
was  the  meafure  of  time  before  artificial  meafures 
were  invented  ;  and  what  is  the  meafure  at  pre- 
fent  when  thefe  are  not  at  hand  ?  I  fpeak  not  of 
months  and  days,  which  are  computed  by  the 
moon  and  fun ;  but  of  hours,  or  in  general  of 
the  time  that  pafles  between  any  two  pccurrences 
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when  there  is  not  accefs  to  the  fun.  The  only 
natural  meafure  is  the  fucceflion  of  pur  thoughts; 
for  we  always  judge  the  time  to  be  long  or  (hort, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  perceptions  and 
ideas  that  have  pafled  during  that  interval.  This 
meafure  is  indeed  far  from  being  accurate  ;  be- 
caufe  in  a  quick  and  in  a  flow  fucceflion^  it  muft 
evidently  produce  different  computations  of  the 
fame  time  :  but,  however  inaccurate,  it  is  the 
only  meafure  by  which  we  naturally  calculate 
time ;  and  that  meafure  is  applied  on  all  occa- 
fions,  without  regard  to  any  cafual  variation  in 
the  rate  of  fucceflion. 

That  meafure  would  however  be  tolerable,  did 
it  labour  under  no  other  imperfedion  befide 
that  mentioned :  but  in  many  inflances  it  is 
much  more  fallacious ;  in  order  to  explain 
which  diftindly,  an  analyfis  will  be  neceflary. 
Time  is  computed  at  two  different  periods  ;  one 
while  it  is  pafling,  another  after  it  is  paft :  thefe 
computations  ftiall  be  confidered  feparately, 
with  the  errors  to  which  each  of  them  is  liable. 
Beginning  with  computation  of  time  while  it  is 
paffing,  it  is  a  common  and  trite  obfervation, 
That  to  lovers  abfence  appears  immeafiirably 
long,  every  minute  an  hour,  and  every  day  a 
year :  the  fame  computation  is  made  rn  every 
cafe  where  we  long  for  a  diftant  event ;  as  where 
one  is  in  expedlation  of  good  news,  or  where  a 
profligate  heir  watches  for  the  death  of  an  old 
rich  mifer.     Oppofite  to  thefe  are  infl;ances  not 

fewer 
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fewer  in  number :  to  a  criminal  the  interval  be- 
tween fentence  and  execution  appears  wofuUy 
{hort  :  and  the  fame  holds  in  every  cafe  where 
one  dreads  an  approaching  event ;  of  which  even 
a  fchool-boy  can  bear  witnefs  :  the  hour  allow- 
ed him  for  play,  moves,  in  his   apprehenfion, 
with  a  very  fwift  pace ;  before  he  is  thoroughly 
engaged,   the    hour   is   gone.     A  computation 
founded  on  the  number  of  ideas,  will  never  pro- 
duce eftimates  fo    regularly  oppofite   to  each 
other  ;  for  our  wilhes  do  not  produce  a  flow  fuc- 
ceflion  of  ideas,  nor  our  fears  a  quick  fucceffion. 
What  then  moves  nature,  in  the  cafes  mention- 
ed, to  defert  her  ordinary  meafure  for  one  very 
different  ?     I  know  not  that  this  queftion  ever 
has  been  refolved ;  the  falfe  eftimates  I  have 
fuggefted  being  fo  common  and  familiar,  that 
no  writer  has  thought  of  their  caufe.     And,  in- 
deed,  to  enter  upon  this  matter  without  prepa- 
ration, might  occafion  fome  difficulty  :  to  en- 
counter which  we  luckily  are  prepared,  by  what 
is  faid  upon  the  power  of  paffion  to  bias  the 
mind  in  its  perceptions  and  opinions.     Among 
the  circumftances  that  terrify  a  condemned  cri- 
minal, the  fhort  time  he  has  to  live  is  one ; 
which  time,  by  the  influence  of  terror,  is  made 
to  appear  ftill  fliorter  than  it  is  in  reality.     In 
the  fame  manner,  among  the  diftrefles  of  an  ab- 
fent  lover,  the  time  of  feparation  is  a  capital  ciif- 
cumftance,  which  for  that  reafon  is  greaUxmag- 
nified  by  his  anxiety  and  impatience  :  1^  iroa- 
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grnes  that  the  time  of  meeting  comes  on  very 
jQow,  or  rather  that  it  will  never  come  :  every 
minute  is  thought  of  an  intolerable  length.  Here 
is  a  fair,  and,  I  hope,  fatisfadlory  reafon,  why 
time  is  thought  to  be  tedious  when  we  long  for 
a  future  event,  and  not  lefs  fleet  when  we  dread 
the  event.  The  reafon  is  confirmed  by  other  in- 
ilances.  Bodily  pain,  Rxt  to  one  part,  produ- 
ceth  a  flow  train  of  perceptions,  which,  accor- 
ding to  the  common  meafure  of  time,  ought  to 
make  it  appear  fliort  :  yet  we  know,  that,  in 
fuch  a  ftate,  time  has  the  oppoflte  appearance  ; 
and  the  reafon  is,  that  bodily  pain  is  always  at- 
tended with  a  degree  of  impatience,  which 
makes  us  think  every  minute  to  be  an  hour. 
The  fame  holds  where  the  pain  ftiifts  from  place 
to  place  ;  but  not  fo  remarkably,  becaufe  fuch  a 
pain  is  not  attended  with  the  fame  degree  of  im- 
patience. The  impatience  a  man  hath  in  tra- 
velling through  a  barren  country,  or  in  a  bad 
road,  makes  him  think,  during  the  journey,  that 
time  goes  on  with  a  very  flow  pace.  We  fhzil 
fee  afterward,  that  a  very  diflferent  computation 
is  made  when  the  journey  is  over. 

How  ought  it  to  ftand  with  a  perfon  who  ap* 
prebends  bad  news  ?  It  will  probably  be  thought 
that  the  cafe  of  this  perfon  refembles  that  of  a  cri- 
minal, who,  terrified  at  his  approaching  execu- 
tion, believes  every  hour  to  be  but  a  minute  :  yet 
the  computation  is  di redly  oppoflte.  Refleding 
upon  the  difficulty,  there  appears  one  capital  drf- 

tinguilhing 
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tingaifhing  circumftance :  the  fate  of  the  crimi- 
nal is  determined  ;  in  the  cafe  under  confidera* 
tion,  the  perfon  is  ftill  in  fufpenfe.  Every 
one  has  felt  the  diftrefs  that  accompanies  fuf- 
penfe :  we  wifh  to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  rate, 
even  at  the  expence  of  had  news.  This  cafe, 
therefore,  upon  a  more  narrow  infpedion,  re- 
fembles  that  of  bodily  pain :  the  prefent  diftrefs, 
in  both  cafes,  makes  the  time  appear  extremely 
tedious. 

The  reader  probably  will  not  be  difpleafed,  to 
have  this  branch  of  the  fubjed  illuftrated,  by  an 
author  who  is  acquainted  with  every  maze  of 
the  human  heart,  and  who  beftows  inelSable 
grace  and  ornament  upon  every  fubjed  he  han- 
dles : 

Rofalinda*  I  pray  you,  what  is'c  a-clock  ? 

Orlando.  You  fhould  aik  me,  what  time  o'day ; 
there's  no  clock  in  the  forefi. 

Rof.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  foreft  \  elfe, 
fighing  every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour,  would 
deted  the  lazy  foot  of  Timet  as  well  as  a  clock. 

Orla,  Why  not  the  fwift  foot  of  Time?  Had  not 
that  been  as  proper  ? 

Rof.  By  no  means,  Sir.  Time  travels  in  diverfe  paces 
with  div«rfe  perfons.  I'll  tell  you  who  Time  ambles 
withalj  who  Time  trots  withal,  who  Time  gallops  with- 
al, and  who  he  ftands  fiill  withal. 

Orla.  I  pr'y thee  whom  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Rof.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid  be- 
tween the  contraft  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is 
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iolemniied  :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  (e'ennighty  Time's 
pace  is  fo  hard,  that  it  feems  the  length  of  feven  yeazs» 

Orla.  Who  ambles  Time  withal  ? 

R9f.  With  a  priefl  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man 
that  hath  not  the  gout :  for  the  one  ileeps  eafily,  be- 
caufe  he  cannot  ftudy^  and  the  other  lives  merrily, 
becaufe  he  feels  no  pain :  the  one  lacking  the  burthen 
of  lean  and  waAeful  learning  :  the  other  knowing  no 
burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury.  Thefe  Times  ambles 
withal. 

Or/a.  Whom  doth  he  gallop  withal? 

Rof.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows  :  for»  tho'  be  go  as 
foftly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  tl)inks  himfelf  too  foqn  there. 

Orla.  Whom  flays  it  flill  withal  ? 

Rof.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation  :  for  they  ileep 
between  term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not 
how  Time  moves. 

As  you  like  it^  AB  iii.  Sc.  8* 

The  natural  method  of  computing  pcefent 
time,  fhows  how  far  from  truth  we  may  be  led 
by  the  irregular  influence  of  paflion  :  nor  are 
our  eyes  immediately  opened  when  the  fcene  is 
pail ;  for  the  deception  continues  while  there 
remain  any  traces  of  the  pafHon.  But  looking 
back  upon  pait  time  when  the  joy  or  diftrefs  is 
no  longer  remembi&red,  the  computation  is  very 
diSerent :  in  that  condition,  we  coolly  and  deli* 
bevately  make  ufe  of  the  ordinary  meafure, 
namely,  the  courfe  of  our  perceptions.  And  I 
{hall  now  proceed  to  the  errors  that  this  tnea- 
fure  is  fubjeded  to.  Here  we  muft  diftinguifh 
between  a  train  of  perceptions,  and  a  train  of 

ideas : 
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ideas:  real  objects  make  a  ftroiig  imprefiioii, 
and  are  faithfully  remembered  :  ideas,  on  the 
contrary,  however  entertaining  at  the  time,  are 
apt  to  efcape  a  fubfequent  recoUedion.     Hence 
it   is,  that  in  retrofpedibn,  the  time  that  was 
employed  upon  real  objedts,  appears  longer  than 
that  employed  upon  ideas  :  the  former  are  more 
accurately  recolledled  than  the  latter  ;  and  we 
meafure  the  time  by  the  number  that  is  recol- 
Icded.     This  dodrine  (hall  be  illuftrated  by  ex- 
amples.     After  finifliing  a  journey  through  a 
populous  country,  the  frequency  of  agreeable 
objefts  diftindly  recoUeded  by  the  traveHfer, 
makes  the  time  fpent  in  the  journey  appear  to 
him  longer  than  it  was  in  reality  ;    which  is 
chiefly  remarkable  in  the  firft  journey,  when 
every  objedl  is  new,  and  makes  a  ftrong  impref- 
fion.     On  the  other  hand,  after  finifhing  a  jour- 
ney through  a  barren  country  thinly  peopled, 
the  time  appears  fliort,  being  meafured  by  the 
number  of  objefts,  which   were   few,  and  far 
from   interefting.      Here  in   both   inftances   a 
computation  is  made,  directly  oppofite  to  that 
made  during  the  journey.     And  this,  by  the 
way,  ferves  to  account  for  what  may  appear  An- 
gular, that,  in  a  barren  country,  a  computed 
mile  is  always  longer,  than  near  the   capital, 
where  the  country  is  rich  and  populous :  the 
traveller  has  no  natural  meafure  of  the  miles  he 
has  travelled,  other  than  the  time  beftowed  upon 
the  journey ;  nor  any  natural  meafure  of  the 

time. 
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time^  other  t])an  the  number  of  his. perceptions: 
now  thefe,  being  few  from  the  paucity  of  obje<3:s 
in  a  wafte  country,  lead  him  to  compute  that  the 
time  has  been  fhort,  and  confequently  that  the 
miles  have  been  few :  by  the  fame  method  of 
computation,  the  great  number  of  perceptions, 
from  the  quantity  of  objeds  in  a  populous  coun* 
try,  make  the  traveller  conjedure  that  the  time 
has  been  long,  and  the  miles  many.  The  laft 
itep  of  the  computation  is  obvious :  in  eftima- 
ting  the  diftance  of  one  place  from  another,  if 
the  miles  be  reckoned  few  in  number,  each 
mile  mult  of  courfe  be  long  ;  if  many  in  num- 
ber, each  muft  be  ihort. 

Again,  the  travelling  with  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, produceth  a  fhort  computation  both  of 
the  road  and  of  time  ;  efpecially  if  there  be  few 
objeds  that  demand  attention,  or  if  the  objeds 
be  familiar  :  and  the  C^fe  is  the  fame  of  young 
people  at  a  ball,  or  of  a  joyous  company  over  a 
bottle  :  the  ideas  with  which  they  have  been  en- 
tertained, being  tranfitory,  efcape  the  memory  : 
after  the  journey  and  the  entertainment  are 
over,  they  refled  that  they  have  been  much  di- 
verted, but  fcarce  can  fay  about  what. 

When  one  is  totally  occupied  with  any  agree- 
able work  that  admits  not  many  objeds,  time 
runs  on  without  obfervation  :  and  upon  a  fubfe- 
quent  recolledion,  muft  appear  (hort,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  paucity  of  objeds.  This  is  flill  more 
remarkable  in  clofe  contemplation  and  in  deep 

thinking. 
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thinking,  where  the  train,  compofcd  wholly  of 
ideas,  proceeds  with  an  extreme  flow  pace :  not 
only  are  the  ideas  few  in  number,  but  are  apt  to 
efcape  an  after  reckoning.     The  like  falfe  rec- 
koning of  time  may  proceed  from  an  oppofite 
ftate  of  mind  :  in  a  reverie,  where  ideas  float  at 
random  without  making  any  impreflion,  time 
goes  on  unheeded,  and  the  reckoning  is  loft,     A 
reverie  may  be  fo  profound  as  to  prevent  the 
recolleflion  of  any  one  idea  :  that  the  mind  was 
bufied  in  a  train  of  thinking,  may  in  general 
be  remembered  :  but  what  was  the  fubjed,  has 
quite  efcaped  the  memory.     In  fuch  a  cafe,  we 
are  altogether  at  a  lofs  about  the  time,  having 
no  data  for  making  a  computation.     No  caufe 
produceth  fo  falfe  a  reckoning  of  time,  as  im- 
moderate grief:  the  mind,  in  that  ftate,  is  vio- 
lently attached  to  a  (ingle  object,  and  admits 
not  a  different  thought :  any  other  objeA  break- 
ing in,  is  inftantly  baniftied,  fo  as  fcarce  to  give 
an  appearance  of  fucceflion.  In  a  reverie,  we  are 
uncertain  of  the  time  that  is  paft  ;  but,  in  the 
example  now  given,  there  is  an  appearance  of 
certainty,  that  the  time  muft  have  been  ftiort, 
when  the  perceptions  are  fo  few  in  number. 

The  natural  meafure  of  fpace,  appears  more 
obfcure  than  that  of  time.  1  venture,  however, 
to  mention  it,  leaving  it  to  be  further  profecu- 
ted,  if  it  be  thought  of  any  importance. 

The  fpace  marked  out  for  a  houfe  appears  ccm- 
fiderably  larger  after  it  is  divided  into  its  proper 

parts. 
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parts.  A  piece  of  ground  appears  larger  after 
it  is  furrounded  with  a  fences  and  dill  larger 
when  it  is  made  a  garden  and  divided  into  dif- 
ferent compartments. 

On  the  contrary,  a  large  plain  looks  lefs  after 
it  is  divided  into  parts.  The  fea  muft  be  ex- 
cepted, which  looks  lefs  from  that  very  circum* 
fiance  of  not  being  divided  into  parts.' 

A  room  of  a  moderate  fize  appears  larger 
when  properly  furnifhed.  But,  when  a  very 
large  room  is  furniflied,  I  doubt  whether  it  be 
not  leflTened  in  appearance. 

A  room  of  a  moderate  fize  looks  lefs  by  ha* 
ving  a  ceiling  lower  than  in  proportion.  The 
fame  low  ceiling  makes  a  very  large  room  look 
larger  than  it  is  in  reality. 

Thefe  experiments  are  by  far  too  fmall  a 
flock  for  a  general  theory  :  but  they  are  all  that 
occur  at  prefent ;  and,  inflead  of  a  regular  fyf- 
tem,  I  have  nothing  for  the  reader's  inftrudtion 
but  a  few  conjedlures. 

The  largefl  angle  of  vifion  feems  to  be  the 
natural  meafure  of  fpace :  the  eye  is  the  only 
judge  ;  and  in  examining  with  it  the  fize  of  any 
plain,  or  the  length  of  any  line,  the  moll  accu- 
rate method  that  can  be  taken  is,  to  run  over 
the  objedl  in  parts  :  the  largefl  part  that  can  be 
feen  with  one  lledfaft  look,  determines  the  lar- 
gefl angle  of  vifion  ;  and,  when  that  angle  is  gi- 
ven,  one  may  inflitute  a  calculation,  by  trying 

with 
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with  the  eye  how  many  of  thefe  parts  are  in  the 

whole. 

Whether  this  angle  he  the  fame  in  all  men,  I 
know  not :  the  fmalleft  angle  of  vifion  is  afcer- 
tained  ;  and  to  afcertain  the  largeft,  would  not 
be  lefs  curious. 

But  fuppofing  it  known,  it  would  be  a  very 
imperfeA  meafure ;  perhaps  more  fo  than  the 
natural  meafure  of  time  :  for  it  requires  great 
fieadtnefs  of  eye  to  meafure  a  line  with  any  ac» 
curacy,  by  applying  to  it  the  largeft  angle  of 
diftind  vifion.  And  fuppofing  that  fleadinefs  to 
be  acquired  by  pradlce,  the  meafure  will  be  im* 
perfeft  from  other  circumftances.  The  fpace 
comprehended  under  this  angle  will  be  different 
according  to  the  diftance,  and  alfo  according  to 
the  fituation  of  the  object :  of  a  perpendicular 
this  angle  will  comprehend  the  fmalleft  fpace  ; 
the  fpace  will  be  larger  in  looking  upon  an  in- 
clined plain  ;  and  will  be  larger  or  lefs  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  degree  of  inclination. 

This  meafure  of  fpace,  like  the  meafure  of 
time  is  liable  to  feveral  errors,  from  certain 
operations  of  the  mind,  which  will  account  for 
fome  of  the  erroneous  judgments  above  men- 
tioned. The  fpace  marked  out  for  a  dwellings 
houfe,  where  the  eye  is  at  any  reafonable  di- 
ftance,  is  feldom  greater  than  can  be  feen  at 
once,  without  moving  the  head  :  divide  that 
fpttce  into  two  or  three  equal  parts,  and  none  of 
thefe  parts  will  appear  much  lefs  than  what  can 

be 
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be  comprehended  at  one  diftind  look ;  confe* 
quently  each  of  them  will  appear  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  to  what  the  whole  did  before  the 
divifion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  be 
very  fmall,  fo  as  fcarce  to  fill  the  eye  at  one 
look,  its  divifion  into  parts  will,  I  conjedure, 
make  it  appear  ftill  lefs :  the  minutenefs  of  the 
parts  is,  by  an  eafy  tranfition  of  ideas,  transfer- 
red to  the  whole  ;  and  we  pafs  the  fame  judg- 
ment on  the  latter  that  we  do  on  the  former. 

The  fpace  marked  out  for  a  fmall  garden  is 
furveyed  almoftat  one  view  ;  and  requires  a  mo- 
tion of  the  eye  fo  flight,  as  to  pafs  for  an  objed 
that  can  be  comprehended  under  the largeft  angle 
of  diftinft  vifion  :  if  not  divided  into  too  many 
parts,  we  are  apt  to  form  the  fame  judgment  of 
each  part,  and  confequently  to  magnify  the  gar- 
den in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  parts. 

A  very  large  plain  without  protuberances  is 
an  objed  no  lefs  rare  than  beautiful ;  and  in  tho(e 
who  fee  it  for  the  firft  time,  it  mufl:  produce  an 
emotion  of  wonder.  That  emotion,  however 
flight,  impofes  on  the  mind,  and  makes  it  judge 
that  the  plain  is  larger  than  it  is  in  reality.  Divide 
the  plain  into  parts,  and  our  wonder  ceafes ;  it 
is  no  longer  confidered  as  one  great  plain,  but 
as  fo  many  different  fields  or  inclofures. 

The  firft  time  one  beholds  the  fea,  it  appears  to 
be  large  beyond  all  bounds.  When  it  becomes  fa- 
miliar, and  ceafes  to  raife  our  wonder,  it  appears 
lefs  than  it  is  in  reality.  In  a  ftgrm  it  appears  large, 

being 
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being  diftinguifliaUe  by  the  rolling  waves  into  a 
iiamber  of  great  parta.  Illands  fcattered  at  con- 
fiderable  diftances,  add  in  appearance  to  its  fixe : 
each  intercepted  part  looks  extremelj  large,  and 
mre  infenfibly  apply  arithmetic  to  increale  the 
appearance  of  the  whole.  Many  iilands  fcatter- 
ed  at  hand,  give  a  diminutive  appearance  to  the 
iea,  by  its  conne&ion  with  its  diminutive  parts: 
the  Lomond  lake  would  undoubtedly  look  larger 
without  its  iflands. 

Furniture  increafeth  in  appearance  the  fixe  of 
a  ixnall  room,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  divifions 
increafe  in  appearance  the  fize  of  a  garden.  The 
emotion  of  wonder  which  is  raifed  by  a  very 
large  room  without  furniture,  makes  it  look  lar« 
ger  than  it  is  in  reality :  if  completely  fumi(hed, 
we  view  it  in  parts,  and  our  wonder  is  not  raifed* 

A  low  ceiling  hath  a  diminutive  appearance, 
which,  by  an  eafy  tranfition  of  ideas,  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  length  and  breadth,  provided  they 
bear  any  proportion  to  the  height.  If  they  be 
but  of  all  proportion,  the  oppofition  feixes  the 
mind,  ,and  raifes  fome  degree  of  wonder,  which 
makes  the  difference  appear  greater  than  it  real- 
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PART  VI. 

THS   RESEMBLANCE   OF   EMOTIONS    TO   THEIR. 

CAUSES. 

THAT  many  emotions  have  fomc  refem- 
blance  to  their  caufes,  is  a  truth  that  can 
be  niade  clear  by  induAion ;  though,  as  far  as 
I  know,  the  obfervation  has  not  been  made  by 
any  writer.  Motion,  in  its  different  circum- 
fiances,  is  produdive  of  feelings  that  refemble 
it :  lluggiih  motion,  for  example,  caufeth  a  lan- 
guid unpleafant  feeling ;  flow  uniform  motion, 
a  feeling  calm  and  pleafant ;  and  brifk  motion, 
a  lively  feeling  that  roufes  the  fpirits,  and  pro- 
motes  aaivi^y.  A  fall  of  water  through  rocks, 
raifes  in  the  mind  a  tumultuous  confufed  agita- 
tion, extremely  fimilar  to  its  caufe.  When  force 
is  exerted  with  any  effott,  the  f)pe£tator  feels  a 
fimilar  effort,  as  of  force  exerted  within  his 
mind.  A  large  objed  fwdls  in  the  heart.  An 
elevated  bbjedl  makes  the  fpedator  Hand  cted. 

S6unds  alfd  produce  emotions  or  feelings  that 
refemble  them.  A  found  in  a  low  key  brings 
down  the  mind :  fuch  a  found  in  a  full  tone  hath 
a  certain  folemnity,  which  it  communicates  to  the 
fpding  produced  by  it.  A  found  in  a  high  key 
chears  the  mind  by  raifing  it :  fuch  a  found  in 
a  full  tone  both  elevates  and  f wells  the  mind. 

Again, 
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Again,  a  wail  or  pillar  that  dedines  from  the 
perpendiculai^,  pcbduc^^  a  .painful  fedin]^^  as  oC 
a.  tjocteraog  imd.  falling  within  the  mind:  and  a: 
feeling  fomeiAQiat  fimilar  is  produced  by  a  tall  pii-^ 
iar  that  ftands  fo  tiddifli  as  to  look  Uke  laHii^^' 
A  column  .with  a  bafe  looks  more  firm  and.  flsible 
than  upon  the  naked  groubd ;  and  for  that  tea^ 
Con  is  mote  agreeable :  and  though  the  cy^uler  h 
a  more  beautiftl  figure,  yec  the  cube  for  a  bafe  is 
preferred ;  its  angles  being  extended  to  a  greater 
diftance  from  the  centre  dian  the  diicurafiirehGe 
of  a  cylinder.  This  excludes  not  a  diSerentrea* 
fbn,  that  the  bafe,  the  ibafl,  and  the  capital  of  a 
^Uar,  ought,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  to  diifor 
from  each  other :  if  the  fh&ft  be  round,  the  hafir 
«id  caiutal  oug^t  to  be  fquare«  

A  eonftrained  pofture,  uneafy  to  the  man  huq« 
idf,  is  difagreesd>Ie  to  the  fpeiSator ;  whence  a 
rale  in  painting,  that  the  drapery  ought  not  ta 
ildhere  to  the  body,  but  hang  loofe,  that  the  fi* 
gures  may  appear  eafy  and  free  in  their  movcf 
ments.  The  cooftrained  pofture  of  a  Foeocfa  dan?- 
ciag^mafter  in'  one  of  Hogaith^s  pifices,.'iis  fdr 
that  reafon  difagreeable ;  and  it  is  alio  ridiculous^ 
tocaufe  the  conftraint  te  afiuined  ias  a  grace; 
•  Ma  The 

*  Sunt  enim  Tempe  Caltiis  traafitu  diflScilis ;  nam 
ftncter  anguilias  per  qainque  millia,'  qua  exigaum  ja-* 
mento  onufto  iter  eft,  rUpes  utrinque  ita  abfciflcs  funt, 
«  drfpici^  fa.  r^^  ,u.d™  A..l,«fl,n» 
aninuque  poffit.     7uus  Ltvita,  lib,  ^4. /iff*  6. 
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The  foregoing  obferration  is  not  confiaei  ta 

emotions  or  feelings  raifed  by  ftill  Ufe :  it  hokb 

alfo  IB  what  are  raifed  by  the  qualities,  aAioos, 

and  paffioBSt  of  a  fenfible  being.    Love  infpired 

by  a  fine  woman  aflbmes  her  qualities :  it  is 

fttblimey  foft,  tender,  feyere  or  gay,  according  to 

its  caufe.     This  is  ffiU  more  remarkable  in  emo- 

ticxis  raifed  by  human  a&ions :  it  hath  already 

been  remarked  %  that  any  fignal  inftance  of  gra* 

titude,  befide  procuring  efteem  fi>r  the  author^ 

raifeth  in  the  fpedator  a  vague  emotion  of  grati-* 

tude,  which  difpofeth  him  to  be  grateful ;  and  I 

now  further  remark,  that  this  vague  emotion* hath 

a  ilrong  refemblance  to  its  caufe,  namely,  the 

paflSion  that  produced  the  grateful  adion :  cou^ 

rage  exerted  infpires  Uie  reader  as  well  as  the 

fpedator  with  a  like  emotion  of  courage,  a  joft 

adion  fortifies  our  love  of  juftice,  and  a  gCMrous 

adion  roufes  our  generofity.    In  ihort,  with  re- 

fped  to  all  virtuous  adions,  it  will  be  found  bj 

indudioo,  that  they  lead  us  to  imitation,  by  in* 

fpiring  emotions  refembling  the  pafiions  that  pro* 

duceth  thefe  adions.    And  hence  the  advantage 

of  choice  books  and  choice  ccHnpany .  r 

Grief  a^  well  as  joy  are  infedious  :  the  eoMli^ 
tions  they  raife  in  a  fpedator  refemble  them  per* 
fedly, ,  Fear  is  equally  infedious :  and  hence  in 
.an  army,  a  few  taking  fright^  even  without  caufe» 

fpread 

*  Part  !•  of  this  chspter,  fcA.  4, 
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Ijpread  the.  ittfcdion  till  it  beomies  an  uoirerffld 
panic.  Pitj  is  fimilar  to  its  caufe;  a  parting 
ibcne  between  lover t  or  friends,  prodoceth  in  the 
fpedator  a  fort  of  pity,  which  is  tender  like  the 
diftre& :  the  angiiiih  of  remorfe,  produceth  piQr 
of  a  harfh  kind ;  and  if  the  remorfe  be  extreme, 
the  pity  hath  a  mijituffe  of  horror*  Anger  I 
think  is  fingular ;  for  even  where  it  is  moderate, 
and  caufeth  no  difgoft,  it  difpofes  not  the  fpec- 
tator  to  anger  in  any  degree  *•  Covetoofnefs, 
cruelty,  treachery,  and  other  vicious  paffiom,  are 
fo  far  from  raifing  any  emotion  fimilar  to  them- 
(elves,  to  incite  a  ipe&ator  to  imitaticMi,  that 
they  have  aA  oppofite  eSed :  they  raife  abhor- 
reiice,  and  fortify  the  fpeAator  in  his  averfion  to 
fttch  adion's.  When  anger  is  immoderate,  it 
cannot  fiul  to  produce  the  fame  effed.    . 


PART  VIL 

FINAL  CAUSES  OF   THE  MORE  FASqUENT  EMO- 
TIONS AND  PASSIONS. 

IT  is  a  law  in  our  nature,  that  we  never  aft 
but  by  the  impulfe  of  defire ;  which  in  other 
words  is  frying,  that  paffion,  by  the  defire  inclu- 

M  3  ded 


•  Ariftotle,  Poet*  pap.  i8.  fca.  3.  fays,  that  anger  rai- 
ieth  in  the  fpedator  a  fimilar  emotion  of  anger* 


ibe^cQndud^  'Of'lHb,  <it  is  of  i'ibd  utnibft  im|Mir- 

itition^to 'each,  btber^  ^Be  duly  balanced.    Tlie 
,iiCQuty  of <ioiitrhRance,  ib  icbnipicfndus  ia  .the  ho- 
iixion  frame; •  u  not  confidedto i t lie  rat iooal  part 
.iDf  i>ttr^iiai?uhe;^  bitt  iii^flble:  o.vier  the  :  whole. 
'Ctiric^'i^ihgi  fhei  pialfidns  ^la  particular^  howiBver 
.irtegolar^  KeadftrORg,  and  perverfi*!  in  a  ili|s^t 
Mem;  ihty  may  lappear^  I  hope  to  ideoiotiftf ate» 
that  they  ar^l^y^ 'nature  mode)kd.  and  tempered 
withrpeirfei£k:  wifdotii,  £>r  the  good  x>f  foqiety  as 
Well  4ts  for  private  |;oed.    Tht§obfe€t,  treated 
atia^ge/'Wotild  be  too  ^xteiiim  for  the  prefent 
^woi^k>s  all  *  there  is  room  for  are  arfeW  gederal 
obfervations  upon  the  'feofitiTe  part' of  ourna- 
ture^  without  regarding  that  ftrange  irregularity 
of  paflion  difcovered  in  fome  individuals.     Such 
topical  irregularities/if  i  may  ufe  the  terra,  can- 
not fairly  be  held  an  objection  to  the  prefent 
theory :  we  are  frequently,  it  is  true,  tnifled  by 
inordinate  paflion  ;  but  we  are  alfo,  and  perhaps 
no  lefs  frequently,  mifled  by  wrong  judgment. 

In  order  to  fulfil  my  engagement,  it  mull  be 
premifed,  that  an  agreeable  caufe  produceth  aU 
ways  a  pleafant  emotion  ;  ^nd  a  diiagreeable 
caufe,  a  painful  emotion.    This  is  a  general  law 


conne&ed 
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qoaoefted  with  pleafure  in  the  emotiqii»  its  ef- 
feA^  that  an  agreeable  caufe  cannot  bp  better. de^* 
fined,  than  by  its  power  of  producing  a  pleafant 
emotion :  and  difagreeablenefs  in  the  caufe.  hat 
the  fame  neceiTary  connexion  with  pain  in  tl^e 
.  emotion  produced  by  it. 

From  this  preliminary  it  appear^  that  in  order 
to  know  for  what  end  an  emotion  i$  m^de  plea- 
fant or  painful,  we  muft  begin  with  inquiring 
for  what  end  its  caufe  is  made  agreeable  or  dif- 
^r^eable.  And,  with  refped  to  inanimate  ob- 
jeds,  confidered  as  the  caufes  of  emotiqxu^  ma* 
ny  of  them  are  made  agreeable  in,  9i!4er  to  pi^o* 
mote  our  happinefs,;  and  it  proves  invincibly 
the  benignity  of  the  Deity,  that  we  are  placed 
in  the  midft  of  objeds  for  the  moft  part  agree- 
able. But  that  is  not  all :  the  bulk  of  fuch:  obr 
jeds,  being  of  real  ufe  in  life,  are  made  agree* 
able  in  order  to  excite  our  indullry  ;  witnefs  a 
large  tree,  a  well-dreflTed  fallow,  a  rich  field  of 
grain,  and  others  that  may  be  named  without 
end.  On-  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fpe*> 
cify  a  difagreeable  objed  that  is  not  at  the  fame 
time  hurtful:  feme  things  .are  made.difjEigree* 
ablet  foeh  as  a  rotten  carcafe,  becaufe  they  9xe 
noxious :  others,  a  difty  marfh,  for  example,  or 
a  barren  heathy  are  made  difagrje^able,  in  order^, 
as  fdmve,  to  excite,  our  indniftry.  And»  with  re^ 
fped  to  the  few  things  that  are  neither  agreeable 
nor  difagreeaUe,  it  will  be  made  evident,  that 
their  being  left  indifferent  is  not  a  work  of  chance 

M  4  but 
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but  (^f  i^ifdom :  of  fbch  I  ftall  have  oecafion  to 
j[{ivc  fcveral  inft&i^s. 

Becaufe  inanimate  obje^  that  are  ag#eeaUe 
fix  6ulr  attention,  and  draw  us  to  thetn,  thej  in 
that  refped  are  termed  attraStive :  fuch  objeAs 
infpire  pleafant  emotions,  which  are  gratified  by . 
adhering  to  the  objeAs^  and  enjoying  them.  Be* 
caufe  difagreeable  objeAs  of  the  fame  kind  fq>el 
us  from  iSheiri,  they  in  that  refped  are  termed  rr- 
puljive :  and  the  painful  emotions  raifed  by  fuch 
bbjeds  are  gratified  by  flying  from  them.  Thus, 
in  gmeral,  with  refpe£k  to  things  inwimate,  the 
tendency  of  every  pleafant  emotion  is  to  prolong 
the  pleafure  ;  and  the  tendency  of  every  painful 
emotion  is  to  end  the  pain. 

Senfible  beings  confidered  as  objeds  of  paifion, 
lead  into  a  more  complex  theory.  A  fenfible 
being  that  is  agreeable  by  its  attributes,  iufpires 
us  with  a  pleafant  emotion  accompanied  with 
defire ;  and  the  queftion  is,  What  is  naturally  the 
gratification  of  that  defire  ?  Were  man  altoge- 
ther  felfilhy  his  nature  would  lead  him  to  indulge 
the  pleafant  emotion,  without  making  any  ac- 
knowledgtnent  to  the  perfon  who  gives  him  plea- 
fure,  more  than  to  a  pure  air  or  temperate  clime : 
but  as  man  is  endued  with  a  principle  of  bene- 
Tolence  as  well  as  of  felfifhnefs,  he  is  prompted 
by  his  nature  to  defire  the  good  of  every  fenfible 
being  that  gives  him  pleafure ;  and  the  happinefs 
of  that  being  is  the  gratification  of  hia  defire^ 
The  final  caufe  of  defire  fo  dire^ed  is  illuftrioos : 

it 
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it  coQCribules  to  a- man's  own  hapinnris^by  af* 
£>rding  him  means  of  gratification  beyond  whitt 
felfiflHfids  can  af&rd ;  and^  at  the  fame  time,  it 
tends  eminently  to  advance  the  happinefs  of  ^ 
thers.  This  lays  open  a  beautiful  theory  in  the 
nature  of  man  :  a  fe|fifh  aAion  can  only  benefe 
myfelf :  a  benevolenit  adion  benefits  my£df  as 
much  as  it  benefits  otners*  In  a  word,  benevo^ 
knee  may  not  impropjerly  be  fiud  to  be  the  moft 
r^ned  felfifhnefs;  which,  by  the  way,  ought  to 
filence  certain  ihaUow  philofophers,  who^  igno- 
rant of  human  nature,  teach  a  difguftful  dodrine. 
That  to  ferve  others,  unlefs  with  a  Tiew  to  our 
awn  happinefs,  is  weaknefs  and  folly  ;  as  if  fdf- 
love  only^  and  not  benevolence,  contributed  to 
cur  happinefs.  The  hand  of  God  is  too  vifible 
in  the  human  frame,  to  permit  us  to  think  feri- 
ouily,  that  there  ever  caO  be  any  jarring  or  iii>- 
confiftency  among  natural  principles,  thofe  efpe- 
cially  of  felf-love  and  benevolence,  which  govern 
the  bulk  of  our  adions  *.' 

.    Next 

t  With  {hallow  tbiakers  the  felfifli  fyftem  naturally 
prevails  in  t;heory,  I  do  not  fay  in  pradice.  Duriiig 
infancy,  pur  deiires  center  inoftly  in  bnrfelves :  every 
one  perceives  intuitively  the  comfort  of  food  and  ri4- 
aic&t,  of  s  finug  dwelling,  and  of  every  eonvenienoe* 
But  diat  the  doing  good  to  others  will  make  as  happy, 
is  aat  fo  evident ;  feeding  the  hungry,  for  example,  or 
cbdiiag  the  naked.    Tbis  truth  is  feen  hut  obfcurely 


Neid  in  bn^if  oome  ftnfiUQ  beings  ithtt  iUre  n 
liiftrefs/  <hi  pecfon  in  rdiftiefi^  beiog  fo.far  al 4i£- 
ligreeable  objefl;  mufl:  nife  in  a  fp^&atar  a  {Main* 
All  paffioh  ;  and,  weremant  purely  a  fdfifliibdQgy 
fae  wotdd  defife  to  be  relieved  from  that  pain,  by 
■liirning^  from  the  objed.  But  the  princip^  of 
beiie^ence  gives  an  oppofite  direilion  to  bid  4e^ 
fire  :'rt' makes  him-  defiretoa&rd  relief;  ^ndby 
relieving  die  perfbn*  frbm  diftr^^  fai«  pa$on  ^ 
gratified.  The  painful  paifion  thus  diredled,  is 
ttndc^Jjmpoibsy ;  which,  though  painful,  is  y^ 
in  its  tiatlure.  attractive.  Apd,  with  refped  to 
ins  final'  daufe^-  5»'e  cap  be  at  no  lofs  \.  it  notj^only 
tends'  to-  relieve  tt .  ff  llpw-creature  from  diftreC;, 
but  in  its.  gi^itification  is  greatly  iqore  ple%f^nt 
'  than  df  it  wett  repnlilvf  • 
'  We,  in;  the  laft  pfo^e,  ;bring  under  coniider^- 
tion  perfons  hateful  by  vice  o%  wickednefs.  Ima- 
gine 

I 

by  the  grofs  of  mankind^  if  at  all  feen:  the,fuperior 
plea£dre  that  accompanies  the  ezercife  of  benevolence, 
of  friendihip,  and  of  every  focial  principle,  is  not  clear- 
ly onderftood  till-  itbe-ffequeRtlyJeh.-  To^pexceive 
s^t  l/9cialp^^c^ple  in  it9  :triumphan,t.ftate^  a. map  muft 
i)$99;^q(t[himfelff  and*  turf  bis  tbou|rhts  upon  thecharac* 
ypfa^jBffii  jSi^jAxjQi  .o^:hi$Vfc4o!Pv^-creatjires  i  he  will  feel  a 
.iBwJ»ii45^b*np  W  «P^7.fl*%y^-  that,  tends  to  Ac  good  of 
.9jjKffi*7?flA  frJf^C-ra.  a;?:erfipn;s^g^^ft  ev^rpr^ 
*^?jct.itlwtif  jjwl^         jo^ thpiappinef^'a^^^  f  .A^refs  of 
»fitbcr3«.  la  a.?vor.d«  it  is  but  toa  common  ior  m.en  to  in* 
«4ylge.fel^flmdrs  in  themfelves  ,  but  aiji  men^  abhor  it  m 
vpjthers. 
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^ine  a  wwtcfa  who  haES  lately  perpetsniled  fdmft 

hbtrid  crime :  he  is  di&gibeable  to  every  fpec<» 

tator ;  and  cohfequently  rsifeth  in  evevy  fpe6||b? 

-tor  a  painful  paffion.    What js  the  natartil'gra^ 

tifioatibn  of  that  paffion  ?.  I  muft  iiere  again  Qb« 

ferve,  that)  fuppofing  man  to  be  entiif^dy  a  felfiih 

being,  he  would  be  porompted  by  htsf  nature  to 

relieve  himfelf  froon  the'  pain,  by  averting  his 

eye,  and  banifhing  the  criminal  from  liis  thoughts. 

But  man  is  nbt  fo  conftitttted :  he  is  ocmipofed  of 

many  principles,  t^ich',  though  feemi^gly  con* 

tradi6lory,  are  perfiidlly  concordant*  Hisadions 

are  influenced  by  the  principle  of  benevolence^ 

as  well  as  by  that  of  felftflmefs :  and  in  order*  to 

anfwer  the  foregoing  queftion,  I  muft  introduct 

a  third  principle,  no  lefs  remarkable  in  its  in* 

fluence  than  either  of  thefe mentioned;' it  is-fthat 

principle,  common  to  all,  which  prompts  ua. to 

punifh  thofe  who  do  wrong.    An  envious,  a.ma^ 

licious,  or  a  cruel  adlion,  beipg ,  difagreeable, 

raifeth  in  the  fpeftator  the  painful  emotion'  of 

refentment,  which  frej^ueotly  fwells.into.a  pa{^ 

fion;  and  the  imtural  gratification  of.  the,  defii^ 

included  in  that :paiSi&Q,  is  t^ puipiih  thegi^^ 

perfon  :  I  muft'ohaftife  the  wf eteh  hyf  ii^disBQ) 

tion  at  leaft  aiid  faati^ed',  if  n^  li^on^' fevfeae^^. 

Here  the  final  caufe'  is  felf-evident.  '    :  /  i 

An  injury^ done  to  niyfelf,  touching  me  uidre 

than  when  done  to  others,  raifes  my  refentment 

to  a  higher  degree.    The  defire;r^ccofdingly^ 

included  in  th&  ^aiSbn,  1  is.  not  f$ti$6ied.with  fo 

flight 
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fiigHc  a  fNuiifliment  at  indigDatiho  on  hatred :  it 
is  not  fully  gratified  with  retaliation  ;  and  the 
ttothor  mnft  hj  my  hand  fuflfer  mifchibf,  as  great 
at  leaft  as  he  has  done  to  me.  Neither  can  ire 
bt  at  any  lofs  about  the  final  caufe  of  that  high- 
er degree  of  refentinent :  the  whole  vigour  of  the 
paffion  is  required  to^ure  individuals  &om  the 
injuftice  and  opprelfion  of  others  *• 

A  wicked  or  difgmceful  adion  is  difngreeahle 
not  only  to  others^  but  even  to  the  delinquent 
himfdf  i  and  raifes  in  both  a  painful  emotion,  in- 
cluding i  defire  of  puniflnuent.  The  painful 
emotion  felt  by  the  delinquent,  is  diftinguiihed 
bjr  the  name  of  ranorfe  ;  which  naturally  pxcites 
him  to  puniih  himfelf  There  cannot  be  ima- 
gined a  better  contrivance  to  deter  us  from  vice ; 
fcr^remorfe  itfelf  is  a  fevere  punifhment.  That 
|)affion»  and  the  defire  of  felf-puniihrnent  derived 
ffom  it,  are  touched  delicately  by  Terence : 

Memdemuu  Ubi  comperi  ex  lis,  qui  ei  fuere  coofcu, 
Domum  revortor  moeftus,  atquc  animo  fere 
Pertutbftto,  atque  incerto  prs  sogritudine : 
Aflfido,  ftdcttmmt  fervi,  foocos  4etrahuat : 
Video  alios  fcftiaarey  leftos  ftenusret 
Gestem  adparare :  pro  fe  quifi|ue  fcdalo 
Sadabaif  qvo  iUam  mibi  leaixent  mifieriam. 
Ubi  video  hec,  eoepi  cogitare :  Hem  i  tot  mea 
$oUas  foUiciti  fint  caufa,  ut  me  unum  expleant  ?  . 

AnciUie 


m»-mt 


(     •  See  Hiftorical  Law  Ttaas,  Tnft  X. 
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Ancilbs  tot  ine  vcftuoit?  .fumptnt  doni 
TaatoB  ego  folns  faciam  ?  fed  gsatnni  muconit 
Qjoem  poritcr  uti  lus  deciiit«  sat  etiam  ampUuH 
Qood  ilia  9tas  magis  ad  hapc  utenda  idonea  *ft» 
Eiun  ego  hinc  ejici  miienim  injuftitia  mea. 
Malo  qnldem  me  digniim  ^ovis  deputem. 
Si  id  faciam :  nam  ufque  dum  iUe  vitam  iBam  colet 
Inopeniy  carens  patria  oh  meas  injurias, 
Interea  nfqne  illi  de  me  fuppliciBm  dabo : 
Labotaasy  qiuere&s,  paroens,  iQi  ferviens* 
Ita  fikcio  prorfiia :  nibil  relinqno  ia  aedibos^ 
Nee  Tas^  nee  veftimentum :  conrafi  omnia, 
Anollas,  fenros,  nifi  eo$»  qui  opere  ruilico 
Faciundo  facile  fumptnm  exercereat  funm :    . 
Omnes  produzi  ac  vendidi  :  infcripfi  illico 
^des  mercede :  quaii  talenta  ad  quindecioli 
Coegi :  agrum  hiinc  mercatus  fiun :  hie  me  exerceo. 
Decrevi  tantifper  me  minus  injuriae» 
Chreme,  meo  gnato  facere,  dum  fiam  mifer : 
Nee  fas  efle  ulla  me  Toluptate  hie  frui, 
Nifiubi  ille  hixo  falvos  redierit  metis  particeps.. 

HetttttotttimorumenoirAQ  \,  Sc.  i. 

Otway  reaches  the  fame  ientiment : 


Let  mifchiefs  multiplj !  let  eT'iy  hour 
Of  my  loath'd  life  yield  me  increafe  of  horror ! 
Oh  let  the  fun  to  thefe  unhappy  eyes 
Ne'er  ihine  again,  but  be  eclips'd  for  ever ! 
May  every  thing  I  look  on  feem  a  prodigy. 
To  fill  my  foul  with  terror,  till  I  quite 
Forget  I  ever  had  humanity, 
And  grow  a  curfer  of  the  works  of  nature ! 

In 
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In  the  cafes>iiieiitiqiKd,  bsscirolence^aloiiey  or 
defire  of  puhilhnlkefft  kibnt;^  ^^^ef tis « Wi^Knit  'u 
rival ;  and  it  was  necefRlrj  to  bkndle  thefexaies 
feparately,  in  order  to  eluci4ate  a  fubjed  wliicli 
by  writers  is  left  in  great  obrcurity.  '  Bat  nei- 
ther of  thefe  principles  operates  always  without 
rivalfliip  :  cafes  may  be  figured,  and  cafes  actu- 
ally exift,  where  the;  fgme  person  is  9|S)  obje£k 
both  of  fympathy  and  of  puniibment.  Thus  the 
fight  of  a  profligate  in  the  veMreal  difisafe,  over- 
run with  blotches  and  fores,  puts  both  pirinciplea 
in  motion !  while  his  diftrefs  fixes  tny  attention, 
fympathy  prevails ;  but  as  foon  as  I  thinlc  of  his 
profligacy,  hatred  prevails,  accompanied  fome- 
times  with  a  defire  to  punifli.  Thi^,  in  general, 
is  the  cafe  of  diftrefs  occafioned  by  immoral  ac- 
tions that  are  not  highly  criminal :  a^d  if  the 
diftrefs  and  the  immoral  adionmake  imprelfiotis 
equal  or  nearly  fo,  fympathy  and  fefatired  coun- 
terbalancing each  other,  will  not  fuffer  me  either 
to  afford  relief,  or  to  infli&  punifliment.  What 
then  will  be  the  refult  ?  The  principle  of  fetf- 
love  folfves  the  qaefti<m:  abhorring:  an  object  fo 
loathfome,  I  naturally  arert  my  ejjre;  %ti  W8& 
off  as  faft  as  I  can^  in  order  to  be  relieved  from 
the  pain. 

The  prefent  fubjed  gives  birth  to  fcveral  other 
obfervations,  for  which  I  could  not  find  room 
above,  without  relaxing  more  from  the  ftridqefs 
of  order  and  connexion,  than  with  fafety  could 
be  indulged  in  difcourfing  upon  an  intricate 

fubjeS. 
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fabjea.    Thifie  obferrations  I  flf&ll  tlirow  out 
loofely  as  tfaey  occur. 

No  adidn,  right  nor  wrongs  is^ihdiflferent  even 
to  a  mere  (pedator:  if  right,  it  infpircs  efttfcfti ; 
difgufl,  if  wrong.  But  it  is  remarkable,  thitf 
thefe  emotions  feldoni  are  actompanied  with.de^ 
fire :  the  abilities  of  man  are  limited,  and  he 
finds  fafficient  employment,  in  relieving  the  di- 
firefled,  in  requiting  bis  benefaAors,*  and  in  pii^ 
nifhing  tbofe  who  ^rohg  him,  without  moving 
out  of  his  fphere  for  the  benefit  or  chaftifement 
of  tfaofe  with  whom  he  has  no  connexion. 

If  the;  good  qualities  of  others  raife  my  eileent, 
the  fame  quialities  in  myfelf  mnft  produce  a  flmi^ 
lar  effed  in  a  faperior  degree,  upon  account  df 
the  natural  partiality  every  man  hath  for  himfelF! 
and  this  increafes  felf-love.  If  thefe  qualities  Bl 
of  a  high  rank,  they  produce  a  conVidion  of  Itfl 
periority,  which  e^Lcites  me  to  ailume  fome'fOTl 
of^  government  over  others.    Mean  qusllities,  ott 

the  other  hand,  produce  in  me  a  convidion  of 

•    •  • 

ihieribrity,  which  makes  tne  fubmit  to  bAfferti 
Thefe  convictions,  diftributed  among  individuals 
by  meaftife  and  proportion,  may  juftly  be  efteem-- 
ed  the  fbltd  tiafis  of  government ;  becaufe  ufpoh 
them  depend  the  natural  fubmiflion  of  the  many 
to  twe  few,  without  which  even  the  ibildeft  jjo*. 
verAmJsnt  would  be  in  a  violent  flkte,  and  bavi 
a  conftarit  tendency  to  diifolution. 


•  •    I 
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No  Other  branch  of  the  human  conftitutioa 
ihows  more  vifibly  our  defiination  for  fodety^ 
nor  tends  more  to  our  improTement,  than  appe* 
tite  for  fame  or  efteem :  for  as  the  whole  conve- 
niencies  of  life  are  derived  from  mutual  aid  and 
fupport  in  fociety,  it  ought  to  be  a  capital  aim  to 
fiscure  thefe  con  venieocies,  by  gaining  the  efteem 
and  aflfedion  of  others.  Reafon,  indeed,  didates 
that  leflbn  :  but  reafon  alone  is  not  fufficient  io 
a  matter  of  fuch  importance ;  and  the  appetite 
mentioned  is  a  motive  more  powerful  than  rea- 
fon, to  be  adive  in  gaining  efteem  and  aSedion. 
That  appetite,  at  the  fame  time,  is  finely  adjuft- 
ed  to  the  moral  branch  of  our  conftitutioo,  by 
Ipromoting  all  the  moral  virtues:  for  what  means 
•re  there  to  attrad  love  and  efteem  fo  effedual 
it  a  virtuous  courfe  of  life  ?  if  a  man  be  juft  and 
ktneficent,  if  he  be  tejmperate,  modeft,  and  pru^ 
d«BC»  he  will  infallibly  gain  the  efteem  and  love 
cf  all  who  know  him. 

Communication  of  paffion  to  related  objedit 
jiii  aa  illuftrious  inftance  of  the  care  of  Provi« 
dence  to  extend  focial  connedions  as  far  as  th0 
limited  nature  of  man  can  admit.  That  com- 
munieation  is  fo  far  hurtful,  as  to  fpread  th^ 
malevolent  paffions  beyond  their  natural  bounds; 
bat  let  it  be  remarked,  that  this  unhappy  tSeA 
kf gards  favages  only,  who  give  way  to  malevo* 
lent  paffions ;  for  under  the  difcipline  of  fociety, 
Ibeie  paffions.  being  fifbdued,  are  in  a  good  mea- 
ibre  eradicated  i  and  in  their  place  fuccced  the 

kindly 
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kindly  affections,  which,  meeting  with  all  en- 
couragement, take  pofTeifioa  of  the  mind,  and 
govern  all  our  anions.  In  that  condition,  the 
progrefs  of  paifion  along  related  objefts,  by 
fpreading  the  kindly  af!edlions  through  a  multi- 
tude of  individuals,  hath  a  glorious  effect 

Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  to  a  ration^ 
al  mind,  than  the  economy  of  the  human  paf-  ^ 
fions,  of  which  I  have  attempted  to  give  fome 
faint  notion.  It  muft  however  be  acknowledged, 
that  our  paffions,  when  tTiey  happen  to  fwell  be- 
yond proper  limits,  take  on  a  lefs  regular  ap- 
pearance :  reafon  may  proclaim  our  duty,  but 
the  will,  influenced  by  paffion,  makes  gratifica- 
tion always  welcome.  Hence  the  power  of  paf- 
fion, which,  when  in  excefs,  cannot  be  refilled 
but  by  the  utmoft  fortitude  of  mind :  it  is  bent 
upon  gratification ;  and  where  proper  obje<fts 
are  wanting,  it  clings  to  any  objed  at  hand  with- 
out diftindion.  Thus  joy  infpired  by  a  fortu- 
iiate  event,  is  diffufed  upon  every  perfon  around 
by  adls  of  benevolence  ;  and  refentment  for  an 
atrocious  injury  done  by  one  out  of  reach,  feizes 
the  firft  objeft  that  occurs  to  vent  itfelf  upon. 
Thofe  who  believe  in  prophecies,  even  wifli  the 
accompliftiment ;  and  a  weak  mind  is  difpofed 
voluntarily  to  fulfil  a  prophecy,  in  order  to 
gratify  its  wifli.  Shakefpeare,  whom  no  particle 
of  human  nature  hath  efcaped,  however  remote 
from  common  obfervation,  defcribes  that  weak- 
ncfs : 

Vol,  I.  N  K.Henry. 
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K*  Henry.  Doth  an j  name  particnlar  belong 
Unto  tbat  lodeing  \9here  I  firft  did  fwoon  ? 

Warwick.  'Tis  oall'd  Jerufalem^  mj  Noble  Lord. 

K.  Henry.  Laud  be  to  God !  tey'n  there  mj  life  muft 

end. 
It  hath  been  prophefy'd  to  me  many  yeani, 
I  fliould  not  die  but  in  Jerufalem» 
Which  vftinly  I  fuppos'd  the  Holy  Land. 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber,  there  I'll  lie : 
In  that  Jeru&lem  ihall  Henry  die. 

Sictmdfart^  Henry  IV.  AB  it.  Sc  taj. 

I  oould  not  deny  myfelf  the  amufement  of  the 
foregoing  obfervation,  though  it  doth  not  pro- 
perly come  under  my  plan.  The  irregularities  of 
palfion  proceeding  from  peculiar  weaknefies  and 
l)iafle8,  I  do  not  undertake  to  juftify ;  and  of 
thefe  we  have  had  many  escamples  *.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  that  paifions  common  to  all,  are  made 
fubfervient  to  beneficent  purpofes.  I  (hall  only 
obferve,  that,  in  a  poliihed  fociety,  inftances  of 
irregular  paifions  are  rare,  and  that  their 
chief  doth  not  extend  far. 


*  IPart  5.  of  tl^e  prefent  chapter* 
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CHAP.     III. 


BEAUTY. 

HAVING  difcourfed  in  general  of  emotions 
and  pafiionSy  I  proceed  to  a  more  narrow 
infpedion  of  fuch  of  them  as  ferve  to  unfold  the 
principles  of  the  fine  arts.     It  is  the  province  of 
a  writer  upbn  ethics,  to  give  a  full  enumeration 
of  all  the  paffions ;  and  of  each  feparately  to  af* 
fign  the  nature,  the  caufe,  the  gratification,  and 
the  effeds.     But  a  treatife  of  ethics  is  not  my 
province :   I  carry  itiy  view  no  farther  than  to 
the  elements  of  criticifm,  in  order  to  {how,  that 
the  fine  arts  are  a  fubjed  of  reafoning  as  well 
as  of  tafte.    An  extenfive  work  would  ill  fuit  a 
defign  fo  limited  :    and  to  confine  this  work 
within  moderate  bounds,  the  following  plan  may 
contribute.     The  obfervation  made  above,  that 
things  are  the  caufes  of  emotions,  by  means  of 
their  properties  and  attributes'^,  fumifheth  a 
hint  for  diftribution.,     Inftead  of  a  painful  and 
tedious  examination  of  the  feveral  paflions  and 
emotions,  I  purpofe  to  confine  my  inquiries  to 
fnch  attributes,  relations,    and    circumftances, 
as  in  the  fine  arts  are  chiefly  employed  to  raife 

N  2  agreeable 
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agreeable  emotions.  Attributes  of  fingle  ob- 
jedsy  as  the  mod  fimple,  ihall  take  the  lead  ;  to 
be  followed  with  particulars,  which,  depending 
on  relations,  are  hot  found  in  fingle  objeds. 
Difpatching  next  fome  coincident  matters,  I 
proceed  to  xtiy  chief  aim ;  ^vhich  is,  to  eftablifh 
praftical  rules  for  the  fine  arts,  derived  from 
principles  previoufly  eftablifhed.  This  is  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  intended  method  ;  referving 
however  a  privilege  to  vary  it  in  particular  in- 
ftances,  where  a  deviation  may  be  more  commo- 
dious- I  begin  with  Beauty,  the  mod  noted  of 
all  the  qualities  that  belong  to  fingle  objects. 

The  term  beauty ^  iii  its  native  fignification,  is 
appropriated,  to  objedls  of  fight :  objefts  of  the 
other  fenfes  may  be  agreeable,  fuch  as  the 
founds  of  mufical  inflruments,  the  fmoothnefs 
and  foftnefs  of  fome  furfaces ;  but  the  "agree- 
ablenefs  denominated  beauty  belongs  to  obje&s 
of  fight. 

Of  all  the  objedls  of  external  fenfe,  an  objeS  of 
fight  is  the  moft  complex? ;  in  the  very  fimpleft, 
colour  is  perceived,  figure,  and  length,  breadth, 
and  thicknefs,  A  tree  is  compofed  of  a  trunk, 
branches,  and  leaves  ;  it  h^s  colour,  figure,  fize, 
and  fometimes  motion :  by  means  of  each  of  thefe 
particulars,  feparatelyconfidered,  it  appears  beau- 
tiful ;  how  much  more  fo,  when  they  are  all  uni- 
ted together  ?  The  beauty  of  the  human  figure 
is  extraordinary,  being  a  compofition  of  number- 
l^fs  beauties  arifing  from  the  parts  and  qualities 

of 
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cf  the  objed,  various  colours,  various  motions,  fi- 
gures, fize,  &c.  all  united  in  one  complex  ob« 
jeft,  and  ftrtking  the  eye  with  combined  force. 
Hence  it  is,  that  beauty,  a  quality  fo  remarkable 
in  vifible  obje^,  lends  its  name  to  exprefs  every 
thing  that  is  eminently  agreeable  t  thus,  by  a  fi«l^ 
gure  of  fpeech,  we  fay  a  beautiful  found,  a  beau* ' 
tiful  thought  or  exprefiion,a  beautiful  theorem, 
a  beautiful  event,  a  beautiful  difcovery  in  art  or 
fcience.     But,  as  figurative  exprefiion  is  the  fub-  < 
jed  of  a  following  chapter,  this  chapter  is  con- 
fined to  beauty  in  its  proper  fignification. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  a  perception  fo 
various  as  that  of  beauty,  comprehending  fome- 
times  many  particulars,  fometimes  few,  ihould 
occafion  emotions  equally  various :  and  yet  all 
the  various  emotions  of  beauty  maintain  one 
common  charaAer,  that  of  fweetnefs  and  gaiety. 

Confidering  attentively  the  beauty  of  vifible 
objedls,  we  difcover  two  kinds.  The  firil  may  \ 
be  termed  intrinfic  beauty,  becaufe  it  is  difcover-  ^ 
ed  in  a  fingle  object  viewed  apart  without  rela- 
tion to  any  other :  the  examples  above  given  are 
of  that  kind.  The  other  may  be  termed  relative 
beauty,  being  founded  on  the  relation  of  objeds. 
The  purpofed  diftribution  would  lead  me  to 
handle  thefe  beauties  feparately ;  but  they  are 
frequently  fo  intimately  connected,  that,  for  the 
fake  of  connection,  I  am  forced,  in  this  inftance, 
to  vary  from  the  plan,  and  to  bring  them  both 
into  the  fame  chapter.    Intrinfic  beauty  is  an 
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objed  of  fenfe  merely:  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  a 
fpreading  oak,  or  of  a  flowing  river,  no  more  is 
required  but  fingly  an  ad  of  vifion.  The  per* 
ception  of  relative  beauty  is  accompanied  with 
an  aft  of  underftanding  and  refleftion ;  for  of  a 
fine  inftrument  or  engine,  we  perceive  not  the 
relative  beauty,  until  we  be  made  acquainted 
with  its  ufe  and  defti  nation.  In  a  word,  intrin* 
fie  beauty  is  ultimate :  relative  beauty  is  that  of 
means  relating  to  fome  good  end  or  purpofe. 
Thefe  different  beauties  agree  in  one  capital 
circumftance,  that  both  are  equally  perceived  as 
belonging  to  the  objeft.  This  is  evident  with 
refpeft  to  intrinfic  beauty  ;  but  will  not  be  fo 
readily  admitted  with  refpeft  to  the  other  :  the 
utility  of  the  plough,  for  example,  may  make  it 
an  objeft  of  admiration  or  of  defire :  but  wby 
ihould  utility  make  it  appear  beautiful  ?  A  na- 
tural propenfity  mentioned  above  *  will  explain 
that  doubt :  the  beauty  of  the  effeft,  by  an  eafy 
tranfition  of  ideas,  is  transferred  to  the  caufe  } 
and  is  perceived  as  one  of  the  qualities  of  the 
caufe.  Thus  a  fubjeft  void  of  intrinfic  beauty 
appears  beautiful  from  its  utility  }  an  old  Go- 
tbic  tower^  that  has  no  beauty  in  itfelf,  appeal's 
beautiful,  confidered  as  proper  to  defend  againft 
an  enemy ;  a  dwelling-houfe  void  of  all  regula- 
rity, is  however  beautiful  in  the  view  of  conve* 
nience ;  and  the  want  of  form  or  fymmetty  ia 
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a  tree,  will  not  prevent  its  appearing  beautiful 
if  it  be  known  to  produce  good  fruit. 

-  When  thefe  two  beauties  coincide  in  any  ob- 
jed,  it  appears  delightful :  every  member  of  the 
human  body  poflefles  both  in  a  high  degree: 
the  fine  proportions  and  flender  make  of  a  horfe 
deftined  for  runningt  pleafe  every  eye ;  partly 
from  fymmetry,  and  partly  from  utility. 

The  beauty  of  utility,  being  proportioned  ac- 
curately to  the  degree  of  utility,  requires  no  iU 
luft ration  ;  but  intrinfic  beauty,  fo  complex  as  I 
have  iaid,  cannot  be  handled  diftindlly  without 
being  analy  fed  into  its  conftituent  parts.  If  a  tree 
be  beautiful  by  means  of  its  colour,  its  figure, 
its  fize,  its  motion,  it-  is  in  reality  poflefled  of  fo 
many  different  beauties,  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined feparately,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  no- 
tion of  them  when  combined.  The  beauty  of 
colour  is  too  familiar  to  need  explanation.  Do 
not  the  bright  and  chearful  colours  of  gold  and 
filver  contribute  to  preferve  thefe  metals  in  high 
eftimation  ?  The  beauty  of  figure,  arifiog  from 
various  circumftances  and  diflferent  views,  is 
more  complex :  for  example,  viewing  any  body 
as  a  whole,  the  beauty  of  its  figure  arifes  from 
regularity  and  fimpllcity;  viewing  the  parts 
with  relation  to  each  other,  uniformity,  propor- 
tion, and  order,  contribute  to  its  beauty.  The 
beauty  of  motion  deferves  a  chapter  by  itfelf ; 
and  another  chapter  is  deftined  for  grandeur 
being  difiinguifliable  from  beauty  in  its  proper 
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fenfe.  For  a  defcription  of  regularity,  uaifor* 
mitj/  proportion,  and  order,  if  thought  neceflk- 
yy,  I  remit  my  reader  to  the  Appeodix  at  the 
end  of  the  bpok«  Upon  fimplicity  I  muft  make 
a  fe w  curfory  ^bfervations,  fuch  as  may  be  of 
ufe  in  examining  the  beauty  of  fingle  objeda. 

A  multitude  of  objeds  crowding  into  the  mind 
at  once,  difturb  the  attention,  and  pafs  without 
making  any  impreffion,  or  any  diftind  impreC- 
fion  }  in  a  group,  no  fingle  objed  makes  the  fi- 
gure it  would  do  apart,  when  it  occupies  the 
whole  attenticm  *•  For  the  fame  reafon,  the 
impreffion  made  by  an  objed  that  divides  the 
attention  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  parts,  [equals 
not  that  of  a  more  fimple-objedl  comprehended 
in  a  fingle  view  :  parts  extremely  complex  muft 
be  confidered  in  portions  fuccefiively ;  and  a 
number  of  impreffions  in  fuccefiion,  which  can* 
not  unite  becanfe  not  iknultaneous,  never  touch 
the  mind  like  one  entire  impreffion  made  ^  it 
were  at  one  ftroke.  This  juftifies  fimplicity  io 
works  of  art,  as  oppofed  to  complicated  circum- 
ftances  and  crowded  ornaments*  There  is  ao 
additional  reafon  for  fimplicity,  in  works  of  dig- 
nity or  devation ;  which  is,  that  the  mind  at- 
tached to  beauties  of  a  high  rank,  cannot  de- 
fcend  to  inferior  beauties.  The  beil  artifts  ac- 
cordingly have  in  all  ages  been  governed  by  a 

tafte 
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taftt  lor  fimplicity.  How  comes  it  then  that  wt 
£nd  profufe  decoration  prevailing  in  works  of 
art  ?  The  reafon  plainly  is^  that  authors  and 
archite^  who  cannot  reach  the  higher  bcau« 
ties,  endeavour  to  fupply  want  of  genius  by  mul* 
tiplying  thofe  that  are  inferior. 

Tfaefe  things  premifed,  I  proceed  to  examine 
the  beauty  of  figure  as  arifing  from  the  above** 
mentioned  particulars,  namely,  regularity,  uni^ 
formity,  proportion,  order  and  fimplicity.  To 
exhauft  this  fubjed  would  require  a  volume ; 
and  I  have  not  even  a  whde  chapter  to  fpare.  To 
inquire  why  an  objed,  by  means  of  the  particu*- 
lars  mentioned,  appears  beautiful,  would,  I  am 
afraid,  be  a  vain  attempt:  it  feems  the  moft 
probable  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  man  was 
originally  framed  with  a  reliih  for  them,  in  or- 
der to  anfwer  wife  and  good  purpofes.  To  exf- 
plain  tbefe  purpofes  or  final  caufes,  though  a 
fnbjedl  of  great  importance,  has  fcarce  been  at- 
tempted by  any  writer.  One  thing  is  evident, 
that  our  reliih  for  the  particulars  mentioned  adds 
much  beauty  to  the  objedis  that  furround  us ; 
which  of  courfe  tends  to  our  happinefs :  and  the 
Author  of  our  nature  has  given  many  fignal 
proofs  that  this  final  caufe  is  not  below  his  care. 
We  may  be  confirmed  in  this  thought  upon  re- 
fleding,  that  our  tafte  for  tbefe  particulars  is  not 
accidental,  but  uniform  and  univerfal,  making 
a  branch  of  our  nature.  At  the  fame  time,  it 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  regularity,  uni- 
formity, 


[  formity,  order,  and  fimplicity,  contribute  each 
of  them  to  readinefs  of  apprehenfion  ;  enabling 
us  to  form  more  diftind  images  o^  obje&s,  than 
can  be  done  with  the  utmoft  attention  where 
thefe  particulars  are  not  found.  With  refped 
to  proportion,  it  is  in  fome  inftances  conneded 
with  a  ufeful  end,  as  in  animals,  where  the  beft 
proportioned  are  the  ftrongeil  and  mod  adive  ; 
liut  inftances  are  ft  ill  more  numerous,  where  the 
|)roportions  we  relifh  have  no  connexion  with 
utility.  Writers  on  architedure  infift  much  on 
the  proportions  of  a  column,  and  affign  diflfer« 
ent  proportions  to  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corin- 
thian :  but  no  architedt  will  maintain,  that  the 
moft  accurate  proportions  contribute  more  to 
ufe,  than  feveral  that  are  lefs  accurate  and  lefe 
agreeable ;  neither  will  it  be  maintained,  that 
the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  rooms  ut^ 
figned  as  the  moft  beautiful  proportions,  tend 
alfo  to  make  them  the  more  commodious.  With 
refpeft  then  to  the  final  caufe  of  proportion,  I 
fee  not  more  to  be  made  of  it  but  to  reft  upon 
the  final  caufe  fir  ft  mentioned,  namely,  its  con^ 
tributing  to  our  happinefs,  by  increafing  the 
beauty  of  vifible  objeds. 

And  now  with  refped  to  the  beauty  of  figure 
as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  other  circumftanccy 
mentioned ;  as  to  which,  having  room  only  for 
a  flight  fpecimen,  I  confine  myfelf  to  the  fimpleft 
figures.  A  circle  and  a  fquare  are  each  of  them 
perfedly  regular,  being  equally  confined  to  a  pre* 
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cile  form^  which  admits  not  the  flighteft  varia^ 
tjon :  a  iquare,  however,  is  lefs  beautiful  than  a 
circle.  And  the  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the  at* 
tention  is  divided  among  the  fides  and  angles  of 
a  fquare ;  whereas  the  circumfereoce  of  a  circle, 
being  a  fingle  objed,  makes  one  entire  impref«> 
fion.  And  this  fimplicitj  contributes  to  beauty : 
which  may  be  illuftrated  by  another  example :  a 
iquare,  though  not  more  regular  than  a  hexat 
gon  or  odagon,  is  more  beautiful  than  either  j 
for  what  other  reafon*  but  that  a  fquare  is  more 
fimple^  and  the  attention  lefs  divided?  This 
reafoning  will  appear  ftill  more  conclufive,  when 
we  confider  any  regular  polygon  of  very  many 
fides ;  for  of  this  figure  the  mind  can  never 
have  any  diftind  perception. 

A  fquare  is  more  regular  than  a  parallelogram, 
and  its  parts  more  uniform ;  and  for  thefe  rea^ 
fons  it  is  more  beautiful*  But  that  holds  with 
refpec^  to  intrinfic  beauty  only ;  for  in  many  in* 
fiances  utility  turns^the  fcale  on  the  fide  of  the 
parallelogram :  this  figure  for  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  a  dwell ing-houfe  is  preferred,  becaufe  of 
utility ;  and  here  we  find  the  beauty  of  utility 
prevailing  over  that  of  regularity  and  uniformity. 

A  parallelogram  again  depends,  for  its  beauty, 
on  the  proporticfn  of  its  fides :  a  great  inequality 
of  fides  annihilates  its  beauty :  approximation 
towards  equality  hath  the  fame  efifedt ;  for  pro- 
portion there  degenerates  into  imperfeft  unifor- 
mity, and  the  figure  appears  an  unfuccefsfiil  at- 
tempt 
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tempt  toward  a  fquare.    And  thus  propcnrtion 
contributes  to  beauty. 

An  equilateral  triangle  yields  not  to  a  fquare 
in  regularity,  nor  in  uniformity  of  parts,  and  it 
is  more  fimple.  But  an  equilateral  triangle  is 
lefs  beautiful  than  a  fquare  ;  which  muft  be  ow- 
ing to  inferiority  of  order  in  the  pofition  of  its 
parts ;  the  fides  of  an  equilateral  triangle  incline 
to  each  other  in  the  fame  angle,  being  the  moft 
perfect  order  they  are  fufceptible  of;  but  this 
order  is  obfcure,  and  far  from  being  fo  perfeA 
as  the  parallelifm  of  the  fides  of  a  fquare.  Thus 
order  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  vifible  ob- 
jedls,  no  lefs  than  fimplicity,  regularity,  or  pro- 
portion. 

A  parallelogram  exceeds  an  equilateral  tri« 
angle  in  the  orderly  difpofition  of  its  parts  ;  but 
being  inferior  in  uniformity  and  fimplicity,  it  is 
lefs  beautiful. 

Uniformity  is  fingular  in  one  capital  circum- 
fiance,  that  it  is  apt  to  difguft  by  excels:  a 
number  of  things  deftined  for  the  fame  ufe, 
fuch  as  windows,  chairs,  fpoons,  buttons,  can- 
not be  too  uniform ;  for  fuppoling  their  figure 
to  be  good,  utility  requires  uniformity:  but  a 
fcrupulous  uniformity  of  parts  in  a  large  garden 
or  field,  is  far  from  being  agreeable.  Unifor- 
mity among  conneded  objedts  belongs  not  to  the 
prefent  fubjed :  it  is  handled  in  the  chapter  of 
uniformity  and  variety. 

In  all  the  works  of  nature,  fimplicity  makes 

an 
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an  iUttftrious  figure.  It  alfo  makes  a.  figure  in 
works  of  art :  profufe  ornament  in  painting, 
gardening,  or  arcfaitedure,  as  well  as  in  drefs  or 
in  language,  fhows  a  mean  or  corru|>ted  tafte :  < 

Poets,  like  painters,  thus  unikill'd  to  trace 
The  naked  nature  and  the  living  grace. 
With  gold  imd  jewels  cover  ev'rj  part. 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art. 

JPofe's  EJfay  on  Critici/hh 

No  fingle  property  recommends  a  machine  more 
than  its  fimplicity  ;  not  folely  for  better  anfwer- 
ing  its  purpofe,  but  by  appearing  in  itfelf  more 
beautiful.  Simplicity  in  behaviour  and  manners 
has  an  enchanting  effe£tp  and  never  fails  to  gain 
our  affeAion :  very  different  are  the  artificial 
manners  of  modern  times.  General  theorems, 
abftrading  from  their  importance,  are  delight- 
ful by  their  fimplicity,  and  by  the  eafinefs  of 
their  application  to  variety  of  cafes.  We  take 
equal  delight  in  the  laws  of  motion,  which, 
with  the  greateft  fimplicity,  are  boundlefs  in 
their  operations. 

A  gradual  progrefs  from  fimplicity  to  com- 
plex forms  and  profufe  ornament,  feems  to  be 
the  fate  of  all  the  fine  arts :  in  that  progrefs 
thefe  arts  refemble  behaviour,  which,  from  ori- 
ginal candour  and  fimplicity,  has  degenerated 
into  artificial  refinements.  At  prefent,  literary 
prodadlions  are  crowded  with  words,  epithets, 

figures : 
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figures :  in  mofic,  fentiment  is  negleded  for  the 
la&urf  of  harmony,  and  for  difficult  moTcment : 
in  tafte^  properly  fo  called,  poignant  fauces,  with 
complicated  mixtures  of  different  favours,  pre«* 
vail  among  people  of  condition :  the  French, 
accuftomed  to  artificial  red  on  a  female  cheek, 
think  the  modeft  colouring  of  nature  altogether 
infipid. 

The  fame  tendency  is  difcovered  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fine  arts  among  the  ancients.  Some 
veiliges  of  the  old  Grecian  buildings  prove  them 
to  be  of  the  Doric  order :  the  Ionic  fucceeded^ 
and  feems  to  have  been  the  favourite  order, 
while  architedure  was  in  the  height  of  glory  : 
the  Corinthian  came  next  in  vogue ;  and  in 
Greece  the  buildings  of  that  order  appear  moftly 
to  have  been  ere&ed  after  the  Romans  got  foot- 
ing there.  At  laft  came  the  Compofitc,  with  all 
Its  extravagancies,  where  fimplicity  is  facrificed 
to  finery  and  crowded  ornament. 

But  what  tafte  is  to  prevail  next  ?  for  fafhion 
is  a  continual  flux,  and  tafte  muft  vary  with  it. 
After  rich  and  profufe  ornaments  become  fami- 
liar, fimplicity  appears  lifelefs  and  infipid ; 
which  would  be  an  unfurmountable  obftrudion, 
Ihould  any  perfon  of  genius  and  tafte  endeavour 
to  reftore  ancient  fimplicity  *. 

The 


*  A  fprjghtly  writer  obferves,  <^  that  the  ttoble  fim- 
^  plicity  of  the  Auguftan  age  was  driven  out  by  falfe 
^^  tafle  \  that  the  giga&tic,  the  puerile,  the  quaint,  and  at 

•*  laft 
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The  diftindion  between  primary  and  fecoo* 

dary  qualities  in  matter,  feems  now  fully  efta* 

bliAied.    Heat  and  cold,  fmell  and  tafte,  though 

feeming  to  exift  in  bodies,  are  difcovered  to  be 

cffedte  caufed  by  thefe  bodies  in  a  fenfitive  being : 

colour,  which  appears  to  the  eye  as  fpread  upon 

a  fabftance,  has  no  exiftence  but  in  the  mind  of 

the  fpedator.    Qualities  of  that  kind,  which  owe 

their  exiftence  to  the  percipient  as  much  as  to 

the  objedl,  are  termed  Secondary  qualities,  and 

are  diftioguiihed  from  figure,  extenfion,  folidity, 

which,  in  contradiftindion  to  the  former,  are 

termed  primary  qualities,  becaufe  they  inhere  in 

fubjeds  whether  perceived  or  not.    This  diftiuQ* 

tion  fuggefts  a  curious  inquiry.  Whether  beauty 

be  a  primary  or  only  a  fecondary  quality  of  ob* 

jeds  \    The  queftion  is  eafily  determined  with 

refped  to  the  beauty  of  colour ;  for,  if  colour 

be  a  fecondary  quality,  exifting  no  where  but 

in  the  mind  of  the  fpedator,  its  beauty  muft 

exift  there  alfo.    This  conclufion  equally  holdd 

with  refped  to  the  beauty  of  utility,  which  is 

plainly  a  conception  of  the  mind,  arifing  not 

from  £ght,  but  from  refleding  that  the  thing  is 

fitted  for  fome  good  end  or  purpofe.    The  que* 

ftion  is  more  intricate  with  refped  to  the  beauty^ 

of  regularity ;  for,  if  regularity*  be  a  primary 

quality,  why  not  alfo  its  beauty  ?  That  this  is 

not 

<*  lail  the  barbarous  and  the  monkiih,  had  each  theif 
**  fuccei&ve  admirers  :  that  muiie  has  become  a  fcieace 
'^  pf  tri^^ls^s  and  flight  of  band/'  &c. 
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not  a  good  inference,  will  appear  from  donfider- 
ing,  that  beauty,  in  its  very  conception,  refers 
to  a  percipient ;  for  an  objedl  is  faid  to  be  beau*- 
tiful,  for  no  other  reafon  but  that  it  appears  £o 
to  a  fpedator :  the  fame  piece  of  matter  that  to 
a  man  appears  beautiful,  may  poflibly  appear 
ugly  to  a  being  of  a  different  fpecies.  Beauty, 
therefore,  which  for  its  exiftence  depends  on  die 
percipient  as  much  as  on  the  obje&  perceived, 
cannot  be  an  inherent  property  in  either.  And 
hence  it  is  wittily  obferved  by  the  poet,  that 
beauty  is  not  in  the  perfon  beloved,  but  in  the 
lover's  eye.  This  reafoning  is  folid ;  and  the 
only  caufe  of  doubt  or  hefitation  is,  that  we  are 
taught  a  different  leiTon  by  fenfe  :  a  iingnlar  de« 
termination  of  nature  makes  us  perceive  both 
beauty  and  colour  as  belonging  to  the  objedt, 
and,  like  figure  or  extenfion,  as  inherent  pro* 
perties.  This  mechanifm  is  uncommon ;  and, 
when  nature,  to  fulfil  her  intention,  prefers  any 
fingular  method  of  operation,  we  may  be  certain 
of  fome  final  caufe  that  cannot  be  reached  by 
ordinary  means.  '  For  the  beauty  of  fome  ob« 
jefis  we  are  indebted  entirely  to  nature ;  but, 
with  refpedl  td  the  endlefs  variety  of  objefts  that 
owe  their  beauty  to  art  and  culture,  the  percep- 
tion of  beauty  greatly  promotes  induftry ;  being 
to  us  ailrong  additional  incitement  to  enrich  our 
fields,  and  improve  our  manufadures.  Thefe, 
however,  are  but  flight  effedls,  compared  with 
the  connedlions  that  are  formed  among  indi- 

viduals 
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Tiduals  in  fociety  by  means  of  this  fingular  me- 
chanifm :  the  qualifications  of  the  head  and 
heart  form  undoubtedly  the  moft  foUd  and  moft 
permanent  coonedions  ;  but  external  beauty, 
which  lies  more  in  view,  has  a  more  extenfire 
iafluence  in  forming  thefe  connedicMis :  at  any 
rate,  it  concurs  in  an  eminent  degree  with  men* 
tal  qualifications  to  produce  fecial  intercourfe, 
mutual  good-will^  and  confequently  mutual  aid 
and  fupporty  which  are  the  life  of  fociety. 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  overlooked,  that 
the  perception  of  beauty  doth  not,  when  immo- 
derate, tend  to  advance  the  interefts  of  fociety. 
Love,  in  particular,  arifing  from  a  perception 
of  beauty,  lofes,  when  exceflive,  its  fociable 
character :  the  appetite  for  gratification  prevail- 
ing over  ^edion  for  the  beloved  objed,  is  un- 
governable ;  and  tends  violently  to  its  end,  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  mifery  that  muft  follow.  Love, 
in  that  flate,  is  no  longer  a  fweet  agreeable  paf- 
fion  :  it  becomes  painful,  like  hunger  or  thirft ; 
and  produceth  no  happinefs  but  in  the  inftant 
of  fruition.  This  difcovery  fuggefts  a  moft  im- 
portant leiTon,  That  moderation  in  our  defires 
and  appetites,  which  fits  us  for  doing  our  duty, 
contributes  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  to  happi- 
nefs :  even  fecial  pafiions,  when  moderate,  are 
more  pleafant  than  when  they  fwell  beyond  pro- 
per bounds. 

Vol.  I.  O  CHAP. 
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•  tfft!A«rr)feuR  Ai<D  sublimity 


« 

NATURE  hath  hot  more  remarkably  di- 
ftinguilhed  us  from  other  animals  by  an 
eredt  pofture,  than  by  a  capacious  and  afpiring 
mind,  attaching  us  to  things  great  and  elevated. 
The  ocean,  the  fky,  feize  the  attention,  and 
make  a  deep  impreflion  *  :  robes  of  ftate  are 
made  large  and  full,  to  draw  refpeft:  we  ad- 
mire an  elephant  for  its  magnitude,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  unwieldinefs. 

The  elevation  of  an  objeft  affedts  us  no  lefs 
than  its  magnitude :  a  high  place  is  chofen  for 
the  ftatue  of  a  deity  or  hero  :  a  tree  growing  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  looks  charming  when 
viewed  from  the  plain  below  :  a  throne  is  ercft- 
ed  for  the  chief  magiftrate  j  and  a  chair  with  a 
high  feat  for  the  prefident  of  a  court.  Among 
all  nations,  heaven  is  placed  far  above  us,  hell 
far  below  us. 

In 

*  Longinus  obferves,  that  nature  inclines  us  to  ad- 
mire, not  a  fmall  rivulet,  however  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  but  the  Nile,  the  Ifter,  the  Rhine,  or  ilill  more 
the  ocean.  The  fight  of  a  fmall  fire  produceth  no  emo- 
tion i  but  we  are  ftruck  with  the  boiling  furnaces  of 
iEtha,  pouring  out  whole  rivers  of  liquid  flame.  Trea^ 
fife  of  the  Sublimtf  cbaf.  up. 
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In  fofeie  obje£ts,  greatneft^  and  devati6n  coa«  , 
cur  to  make  a  complicated  impreffion :  the  Alps   [ 
and  the  Peak  of  Teneriff  are  proper  examples  ; 
^T^ith  the  following  difFtrence,  that  in  the  former 
greatnefs  feem^rto  prevail,  elevation  in  the  latter. 

The  emotions  raifed  by  great  and  by  elevated 
objeds,  are  clearly  diftinguiihable,  not  only  in 
internal  feeling,  but  even  in  their  external  ex* 
prellions.  A  great  objedk  makes  the  fpedator 
endeavour  to  enlarge  his  bulk ;  which  is  remark- 
able in  plain  people,  who  give  way  to  nature 
without  referve ;  in  defcribing  a  great  objeft, 
they  naturally  expand  themfelves  by  drawing  in 
air  with  all  their  force.  An  elevated  objed:  pro- 
duces a  different  expreffion  :  it  makes  the  fpec- 
tator  ftretch  upward,  and  ftand  a-tiptoe. 

Great  and  elevated  objeds  confidered  with  re- 
lation to  the  emotions  produced  by  them,  are 
termed  g  rand  and  fublime.  Grandeur  and  fur- 
blimity  have'  a  double  fignification  :  they  com-  / 
monly  fignify  the  quality  or  circumftance  in  ob-  / 
jedls  by  which  the  emotions  of  grandeur  and 
fublimity  are  produced ;  fometimes  the  emotions 
themfelves. 

In  handling  the  prefent  fubjeft,  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  impreffion  made  on  the  mind  by  the 
magnitude  of  an  objeft,  abftradting  from  its 
other  qualities,  ftiould  be  afcertained.  And  be- 
caufe  abftradtion  is  a  mental  operation  of  fome 
difficulty,  the  fafeft  method  for  judging  is,  to 
choofe  a  plain  objeft  that  is  neither  beautiful 

O  2  nor 
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i!k>r  deformed,  if  fuch  a  one  can  be  found.  The 
plaineft  that  occurs,  is  a  huge  mafs  of  rubbifli^ 
the  ruins,  perhaps,  of  fome  extenfive  building, 
or  a  large  heap  of  ilone»,  fuch  as  are  coUedted 
together  for  keeping  in  memory ^a  battle  or  other 
remarkable  event.  Such  jyi  objed,  which  in 
miniature  would  be  perfectly  indifferent,  makes 
an  impreffion  by  its  magnitude,  and  appears 
agreeable.  And  fuppofing  it  fo  large,  as  to  fill 
the  eye,  and  to  prevent  the  attention  from  wan- 
dering upon  other  objeAs,  the  impreffion  it 
makes  will  be  fo  much  the  deeper  *• 

But,  though  a  plain  objeA  of  that  kind  be 
agreeable,  it  is  not  termed  grand:  it  is  not  en- 
titled to  that  charadler,  unlefs,  together  with  its 
fize,  it  be  poflefled  of  other  qualities  that  con- 
tribute to  beauty,  fuch  as  regularity,  propor- 
tion, order,  or  colour  :  and  according  to  the 
number  of  fuch  qualities  combined  with  mag- 
nitude, it  is  more  or  lefs  grand.  Thus,  St  Pe- 
ter's church  at  Rome,  the  great  pyramid  of 
Egypt,  the  Alps  towering  above  the  clouds,  a 
great  arm  of  the  fea,  and,  above  all,  a  clear  and 
ferene  fky,  are  grand,  becaufe,  befide  their  fize, 
they  are  beautiful  in  an  eminent  degree.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  overgrown  whale,  having  a 
difagreeable  appearance,  is  not  grand.  A  large 
building,  agreeable  by  its  regularity  and  propor- 
tions, is  grand,  and  yet  a  much  larger  building 

deftitute 

f  S^c  Appendix,  Terms  defined,  fed.  33, 
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deftitute  of  regularity^  has  not  the  leail  tin<%ur» 
of  grandeur.  A  fingle  regiment  in  battle-array^ 
makes  a  grand  appearance  ;  which  the  furround- 
ing  crowd  does  not»  though  perhaps  ten  for  one 
in  number.  And  a  regiment  where  the  men  are 
all  in  one  livery,  and  the  horfes  of  one  colour^ 
makes  a  grander  appearance,  and  confequently 
ftrikes  more  terror,  than  where  there  is  confu* 
fion  of  colours  and  of  drefs.  Thus  greatnefs  or 
magnitude  is  the  circumftance  that  diftinguifhes 
grandeur  from  beauty  :  agreeablenefs  is  the  ge-> 
nus,  of  which  beauty  and  grandeur  are  fpectes. 

The  emotion  of  grandeur,  duly  examined^ 
will  be  found  an  additional  proof  of  the  forego- 
ing dodrine.  That  this  emotion  is  pleafant  ia 
a  high  degree,  requires  no  other  evidence  but 
once  to  have  feen  a  grand  object;  and  if  an 
emotion  of  grandeur  be  pleafant,  its  caufe  oc 
objeft,  as  obferved  above,  muft  infallibly  be 
agreeable  in  proportion^ 

The  qualities  of  grandeur  and  beauty  are  not 
more  diftind,  than  the  emotions  are  which  thefe 
qualities  produce  in  a  fpe£tator«  It  is  obferved 
in  the  chapter  immediately  foregoing,  that  all 
the  various  emotions  of  beauty  have  one  com- 
mon  charader,  that  of  fweetnefs  and  gaiety. 
The  emotion  of  grandeur  has  a  different  charac- 
ter :  a  large  object  that  is  agreeable,  occupies 
the  whole  attention,  and  fwells  the  heart  into  a 
vivid  emotion,  which,  though  extremely  plea- 
fant, is  rather  ferious  than  gay.  And  this  aSbrdsa 

O  3  good 
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good  reafon  for  diftinguifliing  in  language  the(e 
different  emotions.  The  emotions  raifed  by  co- 
lour, by  regularity,  by  |>roportion,  and  by  or- 
der, have  luch  a  refemUance  to  each  other,  as 
readily  to  come  under  one  general  term,  viz* 
the  emotion  of  beauty  ;  but  the  emotion  of  gran- 
deur is  fo  different  from  thefe  mentioned,  as  to 
merit  a  peculiar  name. 

Though  regularity,  proportion,  order,  and  co- 
lour, contribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  to  beau- 
ty, yet  thefe  qualities  are  not  by  far  fo  effential 
to  the  former  as  to  the  latter.  To  make  out 
that  propofition,  fome  preliminaries  are  requi- 
fite.  In  the  firil  place,  the  mind,  not  being  to- 
tally  occupied  with  a  fmall  object,  can  give  its 
attention  at  the  fame  time  to  every  minute  part  ; 
but  in  a  great  or  extenfive  objcd,  the  mind  be- 
ing totally  occupied  with  the  capital  and  ftriking 
parts,  has  no  attention  left  for  thofe  that  are 
.  little  or  indifferent.  In  the  next  place,  two  fimi- 
lar  objeds  appear  not  fimilar  when  viewed  at 
different  diftances ;  the  fimilar  parts  of  a  very 
large  objed  cannot  be  feen  but  at  different 
diftances ;  and  for  that  reafon,  its  regularity, 
and  the  proportion  of  its  pacts,  are  in  fome 
xneafure  loft  to  the  eye  ;  neither  are  the  irre^ 
gularities  of  a  very  large  objed  fo  confpicuous 
as  of  one  that  is  fmall.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  large 
objed  is  not  fo  agreeable  by  its  regularity,  as  a 
fmall  ohjed  ^  nor  fo  difagreeable  by  its  irregu- 
krities.    ; 

Thefe 
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Thcfe  confiderations  make  it  evident,  tfcat 
grandeur  is  iatisiied  with  a  left  degree  of  regu- 
larity and  of  the  other  qualities  mentioned, 
than  is  requifite  for  beauty  ;  which  may  be  il- 
luftrated  by  the  following  experirticnt.  Ap- 
proaching to  a  fmall  conical  hill,  we  take  ah 
accurate  furvey  of  every  part,  and  are  fenfible 
of  the  flighted  deviation  from  regularity  and 
proportion.  Suppofing'tli^  hill  to  be  confid^r* 
ably  enlarged,  fo  as  to  make  us  lefs  fenfible  of 
its  regularity,  it  will,  upon  that  account,  appear 
lefs  beautiful.  It  will  hot,  however,  appear  l6ft 
agreeable,  becaufe  foihe  flight  emotion  of  gran- 
deur comes  in  place  of  what  is'  loft  in  beauty. 
And  at  laft,  when  the  hill  is  enlarged  to  a  gi^eat 
mountain,  the  fmall  degree  of  beauty  that  is 
left,  is  funk  in  its  grandeuh     Hence  it  is,  that 

a  towering  hill  is  delightful,  if  it  have  but  the 

•       •  •  ■ » 

flighted  refemblance  of  a  cone  ;  and  a  fchain  of 
mountains  no  lefs  fo,  thotrgh  deficient  in  ttie  ac- 
curacy  of  order  and  proportion.  We  require  a 
fmall  furface  to  be  fmooth  ;  but  in  an  extenfive 
plain,  cohflderable  inequalities  are  overlboked. 
In  a  word,  regularity,  proportion',  order,  and 
colour,  contribute  to  grandeur  ais  well  as  to 
beauty ;  but  with  a  remarkable  difference,  that, 
in  pafliing  from  fmall  to  great,  they  are  not  re- 
quired in  the  fame  degree  of  perfedion.  This 
remark  ferves  to  explain  the  extreme  delight 
we  have  in  viewing  the  face  of  nature,  when 
fufliciently  enriched  anddiverfified  witbobjed;s. 

O4  The 
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The  bulk  of  the  objeds  in  a  natural  landfcape 
are  beautiful,  and  fooie  of  them  grand  :  a  flow- 
ing  river,  a  fpreading  oak,  a  round  hill,  an  ex- 
tended plain,  are  delightful ;  and  even  a  rugged 
rock  or  barren  heath,  though  in  themfelves  dif- 
agreeable,  contribute  by  contrail  to  the  beauty  of 
the  whole :  joining  to  thefe,  the  verdure  of  the 
fields,  the  mixture  of  light  and  Ihade,  and  the 
fublime  canopy  fpread  oyer  all ;  it  will  not  ap- 
pear wonderful,  that  fo  extenfive  a  group  of 
fplendtd  objeds  (hould  fwell  the  heart  to  its  ut* 
moft  bounds,  and  raife  the  ftrongeil  emotion  of 
grandeur*     The  fpe(2ator  is  confcious  of  an  en* 
thufiafm,  which  cannot  bear  confinement,  nor 
the  ilridlnefs  of  regularity  and  order  :  he  loves 
to  range  at  large  ;  and  is  fo  enchanted  with  mag- 
nificent objedts,  as  to  overlook  flight  beauties  or 
deforn^ities. 

The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  in  fome 
meafure  to  works  of  art :  in  a  fmall  building, 
the  flighted  irregularity  is  difagreeable  ;  but,  in 
a  magnificent  palace,  or  a  large  Gothic  church, 
irregularities  are  lefs  regarded  :  in  an  epic  poem 
we  pardon  many  negligences  that  would  not  be 
permitted  in  a  fonnet  or  epigram.  Notwith-* 
ftanding  fuch  exceptions,  it  may  be  juftly  laid 
down  for  a  rule.  That  in  works  of  art,  order  and 
regularity  ought  to  be  governing  principles :  and 
hence  the  obfervation  ofLonginus*,  "  In  works 
**  of  art  we  have  regard  to  exad  proportion ; 


"  in 


*  Cbap.  30, 
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^  in  thofe  of  nature^  to  grandeur  and  magnifi* 
**  cence." 

The  fame  reflcAions  are  in  a  good  meafure 
applicable  to  fublimity  ;  particularly,  that,  like 
grandeur,  it  is  a  fpccies  of  agreeablenefs ;  that 
a  beautiful  objed  placed  high,  appearing  more 
agreeable  than  formerly,  produces  in  the  fpec- 
tator  a  new  emotion,  termed  the  emotion  offubli^ 
mity ;  and  that  the  perfedion  of  order,  regula- 
rity, and  proportion,  is  lefs  required  in  objedls 
placed  high,  or  at  a  diftance,  than  at  hand. 

The  pleafant  emotion  raifed  by  large  objeds, 
has  not  efcaped  the  poets : 


'He  doth  beftride  the  narrow  world 


Like  a  Coloflus  ;  and^we  petty  men 
Walk  under  hijs  huge  legs. 

^u/itit  C4t/ar,  jia  I.  Sc  3. 

Cleopatra.  I  dreamt  there  was  an  Emp'ror  Antony  \ 
Oh  fuch  another  fleep,  that  I  might  fee 
But  fuch  another  mab  ! 

Hb  face  was  as  the  heavens  :  and  therein  (luck 
A  fun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  courfe,  and  lighted 
The  little  O  o*  th*  earth. 
His  legs  beftrid  the  ocean,  his  rear'd  arm 
Crefted  the  world* 

Antony  and  Cleopatra^  AS y.  Sc,  $• 


-Majelly 


Dies  not  alone,  but,  like  a  gulph,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it.  It's  a  maiTy  wheel 
Fiz'd  on  the  fummit  of  the  higheil  mount ; 

To 
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To  whofe  huge  fpokes,  tea  thoaiand  lefler  things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd ;  which  when  it  falls. 
Each  fimill  annexment,  pettj  confequence» 
Attends  the  boift'rous  ruin. 

Hamletf  A3  iii.  Sc.  8. 


The  poets  have  alfo  made  good  ufe  of  the  emo- 
tion produced  by  the  elevated  iituation  of  an 
ob jed  : 

Quod  fi  me  lyricis  vatibus  inferes, 
Sublimi  feriam  fidera  vertice. 

Horat.  Carm.  /.  z.  ^e  t. 

Oh  thou !  the  eardilj  author  of  m j  Mood, 
Whofe  youthful  fpiriti' in  me  regenerate, 
Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up. 
To  reach  at  viftory  above  my  head. 

Richard  II.  A3  i.  Sc.  4. 

I    .        I      «  .  ■  '  - 

« 
Northumberland,  thou  laddef  wherewithal 

The  mounting  Bolingbroke  afcends  my  throne. 

Richard  ILASy.  Sc.  a. 

Anthony.  Why  was  I  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  the  ikies,  and  blazing  as  I  traveird. 
Tin  all  niy  fires  were  (pent  5  and  then  caft  downward  j 
To  be  trod  out  by  Csefar  ? 

Dryden^  All  for  LoHie^  A3  i. 

The  defcription  of  Fdradife  in  the  fourth  book 

of 
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of  Paradife  Lojl^  is  a  fine  illuftration  of  the  im-> 
preffioD  made  by  elevated  objeds : 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicions  Paradife, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclofure  green, 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 

Of  Na  fteep  wildemeOs ;  whole  hairy  fides 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotefque  and  wild, 

Accefs  deny'd  ;  and  over  head  up  grew 

Infuperable  height  of  loftieft  ihade. 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  fylvan  fcene  -,  and  as  the  ranks  afcend. 

Shade  above  fliade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  ftatelieft  view.     Yet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  verdVous  wall  of  Paradife  np  fpning  ; 

Which  to  our  general  fire  gave  profped  large 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighfo'ring  rounds 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a^^ircling  row 

Of  goodlieft  trees,  loaden  with  fair^ft- fruit, 

Blofibms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 

Appear'd  with  gay  enamell'd  colours  mix'd. 

B.  4*/.  Z31. 

I  • 

Though  a  grand  objecJl  is  agreeable,  we  mi^i^ 
not  infer  that  a  little  objedl  is  disagreeable;^ 
which  would  be  unhappy  for  man,  coniidecing 
that  he  is  furrounded  with  fo  many  obje<Sbs  of 
that  kind.  The  fame  holds  with  refpe<^  ,to 
place :  a  body  placed  high  is  agreeable  j  bjuf: 
the  fame  body  placed  low,  is  not  bj  tbjat  cir* 
cumftance  rendered  difagreeable.  Littlenefs  and 

lownefs 
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lowner3  of  place  are  precifely  Gmilar  in  the  fol- 
lowing particular,  that  they  neither  give  plea«* 
fare  nor  pain.  And  in  this  may  vifibly  be  dif- 
covered  peculiar  attention  in  fitting  the  internal 
conftitution  of  man  to  his  external  circumftan- 
ces :  were  littlenefs  and  lownefs  of  place  agree- 
able, greatnefs  and  elevation  could  not  be  fo : 
were  littlenefs  and  lownefs  of  place  difagreeable, 
they  would  occafion  perpetual  uneafinefs* 

The  difference  between  great  and  little  with 
refpeA  to  agreeablenefs,  is  remarkably  felt  in 
a  feries,  when  we  pafs  gradually  from  the  one 
extreme  to«^he  other.  A  mental  progrefs  from 
the  capital  to  the  kingdom,  from  that  to  Eu- 
rope— to  the  whole  earth — to  the  planetary  fyf- 
tem — ^to  the  univerfe,  is  extremely  pleafant : 
the  heart  fwells,  and  the  mind  is  dilated,  at 
every  ftep.  The  returning  in  an  oppofite  di- 
redion  is  not  pofitively  painful,  though  our  plea- 
fure  leflens  at  every  ftep,  till  it  vanifti  into  in- 
difference :  fuch  a  progrefs  may  fometimes  pro- 
duce pleafnre  of  a  different  fort,  which  arifes 
from  taking  a  narrower  and  narrower  infpeAion. 
The  fame  obfervation  holds  in  a  progrefs  up- 
ward and  downward.  Afcent  is  pleafant  becaufe 
it  elevates  us  :  but  defcent  is  never  painful ;  it 
is  fop  the  moft  part  pleafant  from  a  different 
cflufe,  that  it  is  according  to  the  order  of  nature. 
The  fall  of  a  ftone  from  any  height  is  extremely 
agreeable  by  its  accelerated  motion.  I  feel  it  plea- 
fant to  defcend  from  a  mountain,  becaufe  the  de- 
fcent 


r 
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icent  is  natural  and  eafy.  Neither  is  looking 
downward  painful ;  on  the  contra ry,  to  look  down 
upon  objeds  makes  part  of  the  pleafure  of  eleva- 
tions looking  down  becomes  then  only  painful 
when  the  obje£t  is  fo  far  below  as  to  create  diz- 
zinefs  ;  and  even  when  that  is  the  cafe,  we  feel 
a  fort  of  pleafure  mixed  with  the  pain,  witnefs 
Shakefpeare^s  defcription  of  Dover  chfTs : 


How  fearful 


And  dizzy  'tis,  to  caft  one's  eye  fo  low  ! 
The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway-air, 
Shew  fcarce  fo  grois  as  beetles.     Half-way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  famphire  ;  dreadful  trade  ! 
Methinks  he  feems  no  bigger  than  his  head.  • 
The  fiihermea  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminiih'd  to  her  cock ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almoft  too  fmall  for  light.     The  murmuring  furge. 
That  on  th'  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  fo  high.     I'll  look  no  more, 
Left  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  fight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

King  Lear^  AS  I  v.  Sc.  6.  . 

A  remark  is  made  above,  that  the  emotions 
of  grandeur  and  fublimity  are  nearly  allied. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  the  one  term  is  frequently 
put  for  the  other :  an  increafing  feries  of  num- 
bers, for  example,  producing  an  emotion  ^vaxw 
lar  to  that  of  mounting  upward,  is  commonly 
termed  an  afcending  feries :  a  feries  of  numbers 

gradually 
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grftdnally  decrealing,  producing  an  emotion  fi* 
Aiilar  to  that  of  going  downwtirdf  is  commonly 
termed  a  deftending  feries  :  we  talk  familiarly  of 
going  up  to  the  capital,  and  of  going  down  to  the 
country :  from  a  lefler  kingdom  we  talk  of  going 
lir^  to  a  greater ;  whence  the  anahajis  in  the  Greek 
language,  when  one  traveU  from  Greece  to  Per- 
iia.  We  difcover  the  fame  way  of  fpeaking  in 
the  language  even  of  Japan  *  ;  and  its  univer- 
falitj  proves  it  the  oflfspring  of  a  natural  feel- 
ing. 

The  foregoing  obfervation  leads  us  to  confi- 
der  grandeur  and  fublimity  in  a  figurative  fenfe, 
and  as  applicable  to  the  fine  arts.  Hitherto 
thefe  terms  have  been  taken  in  their  proper 
fenfe,  as  applicable  to  objefts  of  fight  only  :  and 
It  was  of  importance  to  beftow  feme  pains  upon 
that  article  ;  becaufe,  generally  fpeaking,  the  fi- 
gurative fenfe  of  a  word  is  derived  from  its  pro- 
per fenfe,  which  holds  remarkably  at  prefent. 
Beauty  in  its  original  fignification  is  confined  to 
objedls  of  fight ;  but,  as  matny  other  objeAs,  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  moral,  raife  emotions  refem- 
bling  that  of  beauty,  the  refemblance  of  the  ef- 
feds  prompts  us  to  extend  the  term  beauty  to 
thefe  objefts.  This  equally  accounts  for  the 
terms  grandeur  and  fublimity  taken  in  a  figura- 
tive fenfe.  Every  motion,  from  whatever  caufe 
proceeding,  that  refembles  an  emotion  of  gran- 
deur 


♦  Kempfer'a  Hillory  of  Japan,  b,  v.  chap.  2, 
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deur  or  elevation,  is  called  by  the  fame  name : 
thus  genetofity  is  faid  to  be  an  elevated  emo*. 
tioQ,  as  well  as  great  courage ;  and  that  firm- 
nefs  of  foul  which  is  fuperipf  to  misfortunes, 
obtains  the  peculiar  name  of  magnanimity.  On 
the: other  hand,  every  U)otion  that  contradb 
the  midd,  and  fixeth  it  upon,  things  trivial  or  oJf 
no  importance,  is  termed  low^  by  its  refemblance 
to  an  emotion  produced  by  a  little  or  low  ob« 
jefl  of  fight :  thus  an  appetite  for  trifling  a- 
mufehients  is  called  a  low  tajle.  The  fame 
t-erms  are  applied  to  characters  and  adtions  :  we 
talk  familiarly  of  an  elevated  genius,  of  a  great 
man,  and  equally  fo  o£  littlenefs  of  mind  :  fome 
actions  are  great  and  elevated,  and  others  are 
little  and  grovelling.  Sentiments,  and  even  ex- 
preffions,  are  charaderifed  in  the  fame  manner : 
an  expreffion  or  fentiment  that  raifes  the  mind 
is  denominated  great  or  elevated;  and  hence 
the  SUBLIME  •  in  poetry.     In  fuch  figurative 

terms, 

*  Longinus  gives  a  defcription  of  the  Sublime  that  is 
not  amifs,  though  far  from  being  juft  in  every  circum- 
ftance,  **  That  the  mind  is  elevated  by  it,  and  fo  fen- 
**  fiMy  affcftcd,  as  to  fwell  in  tranfport  and  inward  pride, 
**  as  if  what  is  tHily  heard  or  read,  were  its  own  inven- 
**  tion."  But  he  adheres  not  to  this  defcription  -,  in  his 
6th  chapter,  he  juftly  obferves^  thgt  many  paflions  have 
nothing  of  the  grand,  fuch  as  grief,  fear,  pity,  which  de- 
prefs  the  mind  inilead  of  raifiag  it ;  and  yet  in  chap.  8. 
he  mentions  Sappho's  ode  upon  love  as  fublime :  beauti- 
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t^rms,  we  lofe  the  diftinAion  between  ^-reat  and 
elevated  in  their  proper  fenfe ;  for  the  refem* 
blance  is  not  fo  entire  as  to  preferve  thefe  terms 
diftinA  in  their  figurative  application.  We  car- 
ry this  figure  ftill  farther.  Elevation  in  its  proper 
fenfe,  imports  fuperiority  of  place ;  and  lownefs, 
inferiority  of  place :  and  hence  a  man  o£/uperior 
talents,  oi  fuperior  rank,  oiinferior  parts,. of  m-* 
ferior  tafte,  and  fuch  like* .  The  veneration  wc 
have  for  our  anceftors,  and  for  the  ancients  in 
general,  being  fimilar  to  the  emotion  produced 
by  an  elevated  objed  of  fight,  juftifies  the  figu* 
rative  exprefilon,  of  the  ancients  being  raifed 
above  us,  or  poflefling  ^fuperior  place.  And  we 
may  remark  in  pafling,  that  as  words  are  inti- 
mately conneftcd  with  ideas,  many,  by  this  form 
of  expreflion,  are  led  to  conceive  their  anceftors 
as  really  above  them  in  place,  and  their  pofterity 
below  them  : 

A  grandam'b  name  is  little  lefs  in  love, 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother  : 
They  are  as  children  but  one  ftep  below. 

Richard  III.  A£i  iv.  Sc.  5. 

The 


f  ul  it  is  undoubtedly,  but  it  cannot  be  fublime,  becaufe  it 
really  deprefies  the  mind  inftead  of  raifing  it.  His  tranf* 
lator  Boiieaux  is  not  more  fuccefsful  in  his  inftances :  in 
his  loth  refleftion,  he  cites  a  paflage  from  Demofthenes 
and  another  from  Herodotus  as  fublime,  which  have  not 
the  leaft  tindure  of  that  quality.' 
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The  notes  of  the  gamut,  proceeding  regularly 
from  the  blunter  or  groffer  founds  to  the  more 
acute  and  piercing,  produce  in  the  hearer  a  feel- 
ing fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  is  produced  by 
tnounting  upward ;  and  this  gives  occafion  to 
the  figurative  expreflions,  a  high  note^  a  low  note. 
Such  is  the  refemblance  in  feeling  between  real 
and  figurative  grandeur,  that  among  the  nations 
on  the  caft  coaft  of  Afric,  who    are  direded 
purely  by  nature,  the  officers  of  ftate  are,  with 
refped  to  rank,  diftinguiflied  by  the  length  of 
the  batoon  each  carries  in  his  hand  :  and  in  Ja^ 
pan,  princes  and  great  lords  (hew  their  rank  by 
the  length  and  fize  of  their  fedan-poles  *.     A- 
gain,  it  is  a  rule  in  painting,  that  figures  of  a 
fmall  fize  are  proper  for  grotefque  pieces  ;  but 
that  an  hiftorical  fubjedl,  grand  and  important, 
requires  figures  as  great  as  the  life.  '  The  re- 
femblance of  thefe  feelings  is  in  reality  fo  ftrong, 
that  elevation,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  obferved 
to  have'  the  fame  eflcd,  even  externally,  with 
real  elevation : 

K.  Henry.  This  day  is  call'd  the  feaft  of  Crifpian. 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  fafe  home. 
Will  ftand  a-tiptoe  when  this  day  is  nam'd, 
And  Youfe  him  at  the  name  of  Crifpian. 

Henry  V.  A6i  iv.  Sc.  8. 

The  refemblance  in  feeling  between  real  and 

figurative  grandeur,  is  humoroufly  illuftrated  by 

Vol.  I.  P  Addifon 

•  Kempfer's  Hiftory  of  Japan. 
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Addifon  in  criticifing  upon  Englifh  tragedy: 
"  The  ordinary  method  of  making  an  hero,  is  to 
'*  clap  a  huge  plume  of  feathers  upon  his  head, 
"  which  rifes  fo  high,  that  there  is  often  a  great- 
**  er  length  from  his  chin  to  the  top  of  his  head, 
**  than  to  the  fole  of  his  foot, '  One  would  be- 
*'  lieve,  that  we  thought  a  great  man  and  a  tall 
man  the  fame  thing.  As  thefe  fuperfluous 
ornaments  upon  the  head  make  a  great  man, 
*'  a  princefs  generally  receives  her  grandeur 
**  from  thofe  additional  encumbrances  that  fall 
''  into  her  tail :  I  mean  the  broad  fweeping 
'*  train,  that  follows  her  in  all  her  motions  ;  and 
"  finds  conilant  employment  for  a  boy,  who 
ftands  behind  her  to  open  and  fpread  it  to 
advantage  *."  The  Scythians,  imprcfied  with 
the  fame  of  Alexander,  ,weris  aftonifhed  when 
they  found  him  a  little  man. 

A  gradual  progrefs  from  fmall  to  great  is  no 
lefs  remarkable  in  figurative,  than  in  real  gran- 
deur or  elevation.  Every  one  mufl:  have  ob- 
ferved  the  delightful  efied  of  a  number  of 
thoughts  or  fentiments,  artfully  difpofed  like  an 
afcending  feries,  and  making  impreffions  deeper 
and  deeper :  fuch  difpofition  of  members  in  t 
period  is  termed  a  climax. 

Within  certain  limits,  grandeur  and  fublimitjr 
produce  their  ftrongeft  effeds,  whkh  leflen  by 

exc€^i» 


it 
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excefs  as  well  as  by  defeft.  This  is  remarkable 
in  grandeur  and  fublimity  taken  in  their  proper 
fenfe :  the  grandeft  emotion  that  can  be  raifed 
by  a  vifible  objed,  is  where  the  objed  can  be 
taken  in  at  one  view ;  if  fo  immenfe  as  not  to 
be  comprehended  but  in  parts,  it  tends  rather 
to  diftradl  than  fatisfy  the  mind  *  :  in  like  man- 
ner, the  ftrongeft  emotion  produced  by  eleva- 
tion, is  where  the  obje<9:  is  feen  diftindlly ;  a 
greater  elevation  leflens  in  appearance  the  ob- 
jeft,  till  it  vanilhes  out  of  fight  with  its  pleafant 
emotion.  The  fame  is  equally  remarkable  In 
figurative  grandeur  and  elevation,  which  fliall 
be  handled  together,  becaufe,  as  obferved  above, 
they  are  fcarce  diftinguifhable.  Sentiments  may 
be  fo  lirained  as  to  become  obfcure,  or  to  ex- 
ceed the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  :  againft 
fuch  licence  of  imagination,  every  good  writer 
will  be  upon  his  guard.  And  therefore  it  is  of 
greater  importance  to  obferve,  that  even  the  true 
fublime  may  be  carried  beyond  that  pitch  which 
produces  the  higheft  entertainment :  we  are  un- 

P  2  dbubtedly 


*  It  is  juftly  obferved  by  Addifon,  that  perhaps  a  man 
would  have  been  more  aftoniihed  widi  the  majeflic  air 
that  appeared  in  one  of  Lyfippus's  ftatues  of  Alexander, 
though  no  bigger  than  the  life,  than  he  might  have  been 
with  Mount  Athos,  had  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the 
hero,  according  to  the  propofal  of  Phidias,  with  a  river 

m 

in  one  handj  and  a  city  in  the  other.    Sfe&ator,  No.  4x5% 
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doubtedly  fufceptible  of  a  greater  elevation  than 
can  be  infpired  by  human  a<9ions,  the  moft  he- 
roic and  magnanimous;  witnefs  what  we  feel 
from  Milton's  defcription  of  fuperior  beings : 
yet  every  man  muft  be  fenfible  of  a  more  con- 
ilant  and  fweet  elevation,  when  the  hiftory  of 
his  own  fpecies  is  the  fubj^ft  j  he  enjoys  an  ele- 
vation equal  to  that  of  the  greateft  hero,  of  an 
Alexander  or  a  Caefar,  of  a  Brutus  or  an  Epa- 
minondas ;  he  accompanies  thefe  heroes  in  their 
fublimeft  fentiments  and  moft  hazardous  ex- 
ploits, with  a  magnanimity  equal  to  theirs ;  and 
finds  it  no  ft  retch,  to  p  refer  ve  the  fame  tone  of 
mind,  for  hours  together,  without  finking.  The 
cafe  is  not  the  fame  in  defcribing  the  adions  or 
qualities  of  fuperior  beings  :  the  reader's  ima- 
gination cannot  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  poet ; 
the  mind,  unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  a  ftrained 
elevation,  &lls  as  from  a  height ;  and  the  fall  is 
immoderate,  like  the  elevation :  where  that  efied 
is  not  felt,  it  muft  be  prevented  by  fome  obfcu- 
rity  in  the  conception,  which  frequently  attends 
the  defcription  of  unknown  objedls.  Hence  the 
St  Francifes,  St  Dominies  and  other  tutelary 
faints,  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  A  mind 
unable  to  raife  itfelf  to  the  Supreme  Being  felf- 
exiftent  and  eternal,  or  to  fupport  itfelf  in  a 
ftrained  elevation,  finds  itfelf  more  at  eafe  in 
ufing  the  interceOion  of  fome  faint  whofe  piety 
and  penances  while  on  earth  are  fuppofed  to  have 
made  him  a  favourite  in  heaven. 
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A  ftrained  elevation  is  attended  with  another 
inconvenience,  that  the  author  is  apt  to  fall  fud- 
denly  as  well  as  the  reader ;  becaufe  it  is  not  a 
little  difficult,  to  defcend  fweetly  and  eafily  from 
fuch  elevation,  to  the  ordinary  tone  of  the  fub- 
jeft.  The  following  paffage  is  a  good  illuftra- 
tion  of  that  obfervation : 

S«pe  etiam  imoieafiim  cobIo  vcnit  agmen  aquamnif 
£t  foedam  glomerant  tempeftatem  imbribus  atris 
Conledse  ez  alto  nubes.    Ruit  arduus  aether^ 
£t  pluvia  ing^nti  fata  laeta  boumque  labores 
Diluit.     Inplentur  foffae,  et  cava  flumina  crefcunt 
Cum  fonttu,^  fervetque  fretis  fpirantibas  aequor. 
Ipfe  Pater,  media  nimborum  in  node,  corufca  ' 
Fulmina  molitur  dextra.     Quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  trcmit :  fugere  ferae !  et  mortalia  corda 
Per  gentes  humilis  ftravit  pavor.     lUe  flagranti 
Ant  Atho,  aut  Rodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 
Dejicit :  ingeminant  auflri^  et  denfijjimui  imber. 

Virg,  Georg.  I,  i. 

In  the  defcription  of  a  ftorm,  to  figure  Jupiter 
throwing  down  huge  mountains  with  his  thuo- 
der-bolts,  is  hyperbolically  fublime,  if  1  may 
ufe  the  expreffion  :  the  tone  of  mind  produced 
by  that  image  is  fo  diflant  from  the  tone  produ- 
ced by  a  thick  ihower  of  rain,  that  the  fudden 
tranfition  muft  be  unpleafant. 

Objeds  of  light  that  are  not  remarkably  great 
nor  high,  fcaroe  raifc  any  emotion  of  grandeur 
or  of  fublimity :  and  the  fame  holds  in  other 
obje£ts  \  for  we  often  find  the  mind  roufed  antl 

F  3  animated. 
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animated,  without  be^ng  carried  to  that  height. 
Tbii^  difference  ma)r  be  difQerned  in  many  forts 
of  mufic,  as  wiell  as  in  foim  mufical  inftru* 
n^^nlj^  :  a  kettle-drjim  roufes,  and  a  hautboy  is 
an^n^atmg ;  but  neither  of  them  infpires  an  e- 
motion  of  fublimity :  revenge  animates  the  mind 
in  a  conliderable  degree ;  but  I  think  it  never 
produceth  an  emotion  that  can  be  termed  grand 
or  fubiime;  and  I  (hall  have  occafion  afterward 
to  obferve,  that  no  difagreeable  paflion  ever  has 
that  effed.  I  am  willing  to  put  this  to  the  teft^ 
by  placing  before  my  reader  a  moft  fpirited  pic- 
ture of  revenge  :  it  is  a  fpeech  of  Antony  wail* 
ing  over  the  body  of  Caefar : 

Wo  to  the  hand  that  (bed  this  coftly  blood ! 

Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophefy, 

(Which  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips, 

To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue), 

A  curfe  {hall  light  upon  the  kind  of  men ; 

Domefiic  fury,  and  fierce  civil*ftrifei 

Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy ; 

Blood  and  deftrudion  (hall  be  fo  in  ufe» 

And  dreadful  obje£b  fo  familiar, 

That  mothers  Ihall  but  fmile,  when  they  behold 

Their  infants  quartered  by  the  hands  of  war. 

All  pity  chok'd  with  cuftom  of  fell  deeds, 

And  Csftfar's  fpirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 

With  j4te  by  his  fide  come  hot  from  hell. 

Shall  in  thefe  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 

Cry,  Havoci  !  and  let  flip  the  dogs  of  wan 

Julius  Ca/aTf  A8  iii.  Sc.  4. 
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!No  defire  is  more  univerfal  than  to  be  exalted 
and  honoured  ^  and  upon  -that  account  chiefly 
are  we  ambitious  of  power,  riches,  titles,  fame, 
iv^hich  would  fuddenly  lofe  their  relifh,  did  they 
not  raife  us  above  others,  and  command  fub- 
milfion  and  deference  *  ;  and  it  may  be  thought 
that  our  attachment  to  things  grand  and  lofty 
proceeds  from  their  connexion  with  our  favour- 
ite paffion.     This  connedion  has  undoubtedly 
an  eflfeft ;    but  that  the   preference  given  to 
things  grand  and  lofty  mufl  have  a  deeper  root 
in  human  nature,  will  appear  from  coniidering, 
that  many  beftow  their  time  upon  low  and  tri- 
fling amufements,  without  having  the  leail  tinc- 
ture of  this  favourite  paflion:    yet  thefe  very 
perfons  talk  the  fame  language  with  the  reft  of 
mankind,  and  prefer  the  more  elevated  plea- 
fures :  they  acknowledge  a  more  refined  tafte, 
and  are  afliamed  of  their  own  as  low  and  gro- 
veling.    This  fentiment,  conftant  and  univer- 
fal, muft  be  the  work  of  nature  ;  and  it  plainly 
indicates  an  original  attachment  in  human  na- 
ture to  every  objeft  that  elevates  the  mind : 
fome  men  may  have  a  greater  relilh  for  an  objcdl 

P  4  not 

*  Honeflum  per  fe  effe  expetendum  indicant  pueri,  in 
quibus,  ut  in  fpeculis,  natura  cernitur.  Quanta  ftudia 
decertantium  Tant !  Quanta  ipfa  certamina  !  Ut  iili  ef- 
fecuntur  laetitia,  cum  vicerant !  Ut  pudet  vidos  !  Ut  fe 
accuCari  nolunt !  Ut  cupiunt  laudari !  *  Quos  ilii  labores 
non  perferunt,  ut  seqaaliuxa  princlpes  fint !  Cicero  defi' 
nihus^ 
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not  of  the  higheft  rank  ;  but  they  are  confcious 
of  the  preference  given  by  mankind  in  general 
to  things  grand  and  fublimc  ;  and  they  are  fen- 
fible  that  their  peculiar  tafte  ought  to  yield  to 
the  general  tafte. 

What  is  faid  above  fuggefts  a  capital  rule  for 
reaching  the  fublime  in  fuch  works  of  art  as  are 
fufceptible  of  it ;  and  that  is,  to  prefent  thofe 
parts  or  circumftances  only  which  make  the 
greateft  figure,  keeping'out  of  view  every  thing 
low  or  trivial;  for  the  mind,  elevated  by  an 
important  objecfl,  cannot,  without  reludance,  be 
forced  down  to  beftow  any  fhare  of  its  attention 
upon  trifles.  Such  judicious  feleftion  of  capital 
circumftances,  is  by  an  eminent  critic  ftyled 
grandeur  of  manner  *.  In  none  of  the  fine  arts 
is  there  fo  great  fcope  for  that  rule  as  in  poetry  ; 
which,  by  that  means,  enjoys  a  remarkable 
power  of  beftow ing  upon  objects  and  events 
an  air  of  grandeur :  when  we  are  fpediators, 
every  minute  objed  prefents  itfelf  in  its  order ; 
but,  in  defcribing  at  fecond  hand,  thefe  arc  laid 
aflde,  and  the  capital  objcds  are  brought  clofc 
togefher.  A  judicious  tafte  in  thus  felefting 
the  moft  interefting  incidents,  to  give  them  an 
united  force,  accounts  for  a  fadl  that  may  ap- 
pear furprifing  ;  which  is,  that  we  are  more 
moved  by  a  fpirited  narrative  at  fecond  hand, 

than 
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than  by  being  fpedators  of  the  event  itfelf,  in 
all  its  circumftances. 

Longinus  exemplifies  the  foregoing  rule  by  a 
comparifon  of  two  paflages*.  The  firft,  from 
AriflaeuSy  is  thus  tranflaced  : 

Ye.pow'rSy  whatmadnefs  !  how  qp  fhips  fo  frail 
(Tremendous  thought !)  can  though tlefs  mortals  fail  ? 
For  ftormy  feas  thej  quit  the  pleafing  plain. 
Plant  woods  in  waves,  and  dwell  amidft  the  main. 
Far  o'er  the  deep  (a  tracklefs  path)  they  go, 
And  wander  oceans  in  purfuit  of  wo. 
No  eafe  their  hearts,  no  reft  their  eyes  can  find, 
On  heaven  their  looks,  and  on  the  waves  their  mind. 
Sunk  are  their  fpirits,  while  their  arms  they  rear. 
And  gods  are  wearied  with  their  frui  tlefs  prayer. 

The  other,  from  Homer,  I  fball  give  in  Pope's 
tranflation  : 

Burft  as  a  wave  that  from  the  cloud  impends, 
And  fweU'd  with  tempefts  on  the  fhip  defcends. 
White  are  the  decks  with  foam  :  the  winds  aloud 
Howl  o'er  the  mafts,  and  iing  through  every  fhroud. 
Pale,  trembling,  tir'd,  the  failors  freeze  with  fears. 
And  inftant  death  on  every  wave  appears. 

In  the  latter  pafTage,  the  mod  ftriking  circum- 
ftances  are  feledled  to  fill  the  mind  with  terror 
and  aftonilhment.     The  former  is  a  colledion 

of 
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of  minute  land  low  circuoiftfmce),  whic}!  fcatter 
the  thought,  and  make  no  imprieflion :  it  is  at 
tfae  fame  time  fuU  of  verbal  antithcfes  and  low 
conceit,  extremely  improper  in  a  fcene  of  di- 
ilrcfs.  But  this  lad  obfervatton  beloog3  to  an- 
other head. 

The  following  defcripfion  of  a  battle  is  re- 
markably fublime,  by  coUe&irig  together,  in  the 
feweft  words,  thofe  circumftances  which  make 
the  greateft  figure. 

Like  Autumn's  dark  ftorms  pouring  from  two  echo- 
ing hills,  toward  each  other  approached  the  heroes  : 
as  two  dark  ftreams  from  high  rocks  meet  and  roar  oa 
the  plain,  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  Loch- 
lin  and  Inisfail.  Chief  mixes  his  ftrokes  with  chief, 
and  man  with  man  :  fteel  founds  on  fteel,  and  helmets 
are  cleft  on  high :  blood  burfts  and  fmokes  around  : 
firings  murmur  on  the  pohfh*d  yew  :  darts  ru(h  along 
the  iky  :  fpears  fall  like  fparks  of  flame  that  gild  the 
ftormy  face  of  night. 

As  the  noife  of  the  troubled  ocean  when  roll  the 
waves  on  high,  as  the  lad  peal  of  thundering  heaTen, 

»  *  

fuch  is  the  noife  of  battle.  Tho'  Cormac's  hmndred 
bards  were  there,  feeble  were  the  voice  of  a  hundred 
bards  to  fend  the  deaths  to  future  times ;  for  many 
were  the  deaths  of  the  heroes,  and  wide  poured  the 
blood  of  the  valiant. 

The  following  paflTage  in  the  4th  book  of  the 
Iliad  is  a  defcription  of  a  battle,  wonderfully  ar- 
dent.     "  When  now  gathered  on  either  lide, 

"  the 
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the  hofts  plunged  together  in  fight ;  (hield  is 
harfhly  laid  to  fliield  ;  fpears  craih  on  the  bra- 
**  zen  corflets ;    bofly   buckler    with    buckler 
^^  meets  ;  loud  tumult  rages  over  all ;    groans 
^*  are  mixed  with  boafts  of  men  :   the  flain  and 
"  flayer  join  in'ooife ;  the  earth  is  floating  round 
"  with  blood.     A&  wberi  twb  rufhing  ftreams 
**  from  two  liiduntains  com6  roaring  down,  and 
"  throw  tbg^ther  their  rapid  waters  below,  they 
**  roar  ^lorig   tfte   gulphy  vale :     The  ftartled 
**  fliepherd  hears  the  found,  as  he  ftalks  o'er  the 
**  diftant  hilb :   So,  as  they  mixed  in  fight,  from 
**  both  armies  clamour  with  loud  terror  arofe." 
But  fuch  general  defcriptions  are  not  frequent 
in  Homer.     Even  his  fingle  combats  are  rare. 
The  fifth  book  is  the  longeft  account  of  a  battle 
that  is  in  the  Iliad  ;  and  yet  contains  nothing 
but  a  long  catalogue  of  chiefs  killing  chiefs,  not 
in  fingle  combat  neither,  but  at  a  diftance,  with 
an  arrow  or  a  javelin  ;  and  thefe  chiefs  named 
for  the  firft  time  and  the  laft.     The  fame  fccne 
is  continued  through  a  great  part  of  the  fixth' 
book.     There  is  at  the  fame  time  a  minute  de- 
fcription  of  every  wound,  which  for  accuracy 
may  do  honour  to  an  anatomift,  but  in  an  epic 
poem  is  tirefome  and  fatiguing.     There  is  no  re- 
lief trom  horri     languor  but  the  beautiful  Greek 
language,  and  melody  of  Homer's  verfificaiion. 

In  the  twenty-firft  book  of  the  Odyfley,  thcro 
is  a  paflage  which  deviates  widely  from  the  rule 
above  laid  down :  it  concerns  that  part  of  the 

hiftory 
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hiftory  of  Penelope  and  her  fuitors,  in  which  flie 
is  made  to  declare  in  favour  of  him  who  (hould 
prove  the  moft  dextrous  in  fhooting^  with  the 
bow  of  Ulyffes : 

Now  gently  winding  np  the  fair  afcent. 
By  many  an  eafy  ftep,  the  matron  went : 
Then  o'er  the  pavement  glides  with  grace  divine, 
(With  poliih'd  oak  the  level  pavements  ihine)  ; 
The  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  difplay'd. 
With  pomp  of  various  architrave  o'erlay'd. 
The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  filken  firing, 
Forfakes  the  ftaple  as  ihe  pulls  the  ring ; 
The  wards  refpondent  to  the  key  tum'd  round ; 
The  bars  fall  back  ;  the  flying  valves  refound. 
Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring ; 
So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  releas'd  the  fpring. 
She  moves  majeftic  through  the  wealthy  room 
Where  treafur'd  garments  cafl  a  rich  perfume  ; 
There  from  the  column  where  aloft  it  hung, 
Reach'd,  in  its  fplcndid  cafe,  the  bow  unllrung. 

Virgil  fometimes  errs  againft  this  rule  :  in 
the  following  paflages  minute  circumftances  are 
brought  into  full  view  ;  and,  what  is  ftill  worfe, 
they  are  defcribed  with  all  the  pomp  of  poetical 
didlion  ;  Mneid^  Z.  1.  /.  214.  to  219.  Z.  6 
/.  176.  to  182.  L.  6.  /.  212.  to  231.;  and  the 
laft,  which  defcribes  a  funeral,  is  the  lefs  ex- 
cufable,  as  the  man  whofe  funeral  it  is  makes 
rfo  figure  in  the  poem. 

The 
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The  fpeech  of  Clytemneftra,  dcfcending  from 
her  chariot  in  the.  Iphigenia  of  Euripides*,  i^ 
fluffed  with  a  number  of  common  and  trivial 
circumftances. 

But  of  all  writers,  Lucan,  as  to  this  article,  is 
the  mod  injudicious :  the  fea>fight  between  the 
Romans  and  Maffiliansf,  is  defcribed  fo  much 
in  detail,  without  exhibiting  any  grand  or  total 
view,  that  the  reader  is  fatigued  with  endlefs  cir- 
cumftances, without  ever  feeling  any  degree  of 
elevation  ;  and  yet  there  are  fome  fine  incidents, 
thofe  for  example  of  the  two  brothers,  and  of 
the  old  man  and  his  fon,  which,  taken  feparate- 
]y,  would  affedl  us  greatly.  But  Lucan,  once 
engaged  in  a  defcription,  knows  no  end.  See 
other  paflages  of  the  fame  kind,  L.  24.  /.  292.  to 
337.  Z.  4.  /.  750.  to  765.  The  epifode  of  the 
forcerefs  Eridlho,  end  of  book  6.  is  intolerabljr 
minute  and  prolix. 

To  thefe  I  venture  to  oppofe  a  paflTage  from  ai^ 
old  hiftorical  ballad : 

Goy  little  page,  tell  Hardiknute, 

That  lives  on  hill  fo  high  X^ 
To  draw  his  fword,  the  dread  of  faes. 

And  hafle  to  follow  me. 

The 


*  Beginning  of  aft  3. 

t  Lib.  3.  beginning  at  line  567. 

X  High^  in  the  old  Scotch  language,  is  pronounced  bcc. 
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The  little  page  flew  fwift  as  dart 

Flung  bj  bis  mafter's  arm. 
'*  Come  down,  come  down^  Lord  Hardiknutef 

'*  And  rid  your  king  from  harm." 

This  rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  other  fine  arts. 
In  painting  it  is  eflablifhed^  that  the  principal 
figure  muft  be  put  in  the  ftrongeft  light  \  that 
the  beauty  of  attitude  confifts  in  placing  the 
nobler  parts  mod  in  view,  and  in  fupprefling  the 
fmaller  parts  as  much  as  pofilble  ;  that  the  folds 
of  the  drapery  muft  be  few  and  large ;  that  fore- 
fhortenings  are  bad,  becaufe  they  make  the  parts 
appear  little  ;  and  that  the  mufcles  ought  to  be 
kiept  as  entire  as  poflible,  without  l)eing  divided 
into  fmall  fedions..  Every  one  at  prefcnt  fub- 
fcribes  to  that  rule  as  applied  to  gardening,  in  op- 
{>ofition  to  parterres  fplit  into  a  thoufand  fmall 
parts  in  the  ftiffeft  regularity  of  figure.  The  mod 
eminent  architeds  have  governed  tbemfelves  by 
the  fame  rule  in  all  their  works. 

Another  rule  chiefly  regards  the  fublime,  though 
it  is  applicable  to  every  fort  of  literary  perform- 
ance intended  for  amufement ;  and  that  is,  to 
avoid  as  much  as  poflible  abflrad  and  general 
terms.  Such  terms,  fimilar  to .  mathematical 
figns,  are  contrived  to  exprefs  our  thoughts  in 
a  concife  manner ;  but  images,  which  are  the 
life  of  poetry,  cannot  be  raifed  in  any  perfeAion 
but  by  introducing  particular  objeds.  General 
terms  that  comprehend  a  number  of  individuals, 

muft 
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muft  be  excepted  from  that  rule :  our  kindred, 
our  clan,  our  country,  and  words  of  the  like  im* 
port,  though  they  fcarce  raife  any  image,  have, 
however,  a  wonderful  power  over  our  paiiions : 
the  greatnefs  of  the  complex  objed  overbalances 
the  obfcurity  of  the  image. 

Grandeur,  being  an  extreme  vivid  emotion, 
is  not  readily  produced  in  perfection  but  by  re* 
iterated  impreffions.  The  eStSt  of  a  fingle  im- 
preffion  can  be  but  momentary ;  and  if  one  feel 
fuddenly  fomewhat  like  a  fwelling  or  exaltation 
of  mind,  the  emotion  v&niiheth  as  ibon  as  felc 
Single  thoughts  or  fentiments,  I  know,  are  oftea 
cited  as  examples  of  the  fublime  ;  but  their  ef* 
fed  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  a  grand  fubjed  dif- 
played  in  its  capital  parts.  I  (hall  give  a  few  ex* 
amples,  that  the  reader  ma]^  judge  for  hihifelf. 
In  the  famous  adion  of  Thermopylae,  where  Leo^- 
nidas  the  Spartan  king,  with  his  chofen  band^ 
fighting  for  their  country,  were  cut  off  to  the  laft 
man,  a  faying  is  reported  of  Dieneces^  one  of  the 
band,  which,  expreffing  chearful  and  undifturbr 
ed  bravery,  is  well  entitled  to  the  firft  place  ia 
examples  of  that  kind.  Refpeding  the  number 
of  their  enemies,  it  was  obferved,  that  the  arrows 
ibot  by  fuch  a  multitude  would  intercept  the  light 
of  the  fun.  So  much  the  better,  fays  he,  for  we 
ihall  then  fight  in  the  fhade  *. 

Somer/el, 
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Somerfet*  Ah  I  Warwick,  Warwick,  wert  thou  as  we 
are, 
We  might  recover  all  our  lo(s  again. 
The  Queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puifTant  poorer, 
Ev'n  now  we  heard  the  news.     Ah !  couldft  thou  fly ! 
Warwick.  Why,  then  I  would  not  flj. 

^birdPartt  Henry  VI.  ^^  v.  Sc.  3. 

Such  a  fentiment  from  a  man  expiring  of  .his 
wounds,  is  truly  heroic,  and  muft  elevate  the 
mind  to  the  greateft  height  that  can  be  done  by 
a  (ingle  expreifion  :  it  will  not  fuffer  in  a  com- 
parifon  with  the  famous  fentiment  J^»'i7  mourut 
of  Corneille  :  the  latter  is  a  fentiment  of  indig- 
nation merely,  the  former  of  firm  and  chearful 
courage. 

To  cite  in  oppofitibn  many  a  fublime  palTage, 
enriched  with  the  fineft  images,  and  drefled  in  the 
mod  nervous  expreflions,  would  fcarce  be  fair :  I 
Aiallproducebutone.inftance,  from  Shakefpeare, 
which  fets  a  few  objefts  before  the  eye,  without 
much  pomp  of  language :  it  operates  its  tStSi 
by  reprefenting  thefe  objeds  in  a  climax,  raifing 
the  mind  higher  and  higher  till  it  feel  the  emo- 
tion of  grandeur  in  perfection  : 

The  clottd-capt  towr's,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  folemn  temples,  the  great  glohe  itfelf, 

■ 

Yea  all  which  it  inherit,  ihall  difTolve,  &c. 

^be  cloud'Capt  towr^s  produce  an  elevating  emo- 
tion, heightened  by  the  gorgeous  palaces ;  and 

the 
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the  mind  is  carried  ftill  higher  and  higher  by 
the  images  that  follow.  Succeffive  images,  ma- 
king thus  deeper  and  deeper  impreffions,  muft 
elevate  more  than  any  fingle  image  can  do. 

ASf  on  the  one  hand,  no  means  dire^^ly  ap- 
plied have  more  influence  to  raife  the  mind  than 
grandeur  and  fublimity  ;  fo,  on  the  other,  no 
means  indiredly  applied  have  more  influence  to 
fink  and  deprefs  it :  for  in  a  fl;ate  of  elevation, 
the  artful  introdudion  of  an  humbling  objed, 
makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion  to  the  eleva- 
tion. Of  this  obfervation  Shakefpeare  gives  a 
beautiful  example,  in  the  paflage  laft  quoted : 

The  cloud-cttpt  tow'rs,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf, 
Yea  all  which  it  inherit,  fhall  (JiiTolve, 
And,  like  the  bafelels  fabric  of  a  vilion. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

Temfejl,  A£i  IV.  Sc^  4. 

The  elevation  of  the  mind  in  the  former  part  of 
this  beautiful  paflage,  makes  the  fall  great  in 
proportion,  when  the  moil  humbling  of  all 
images  is  introduced,  that  of  an  utter  diflblution 
of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The  mind, 
when  warmed,  is  more  fufceptible  of  impreflions 
than  in  a  cool  date  ;  and  a  deprefling  or  me- 
lancholy objed  liftened  to,  makes  the  ftrongeft 
impreflion  when  it  reaches  the  mind  in  its  high- 
efl:  {late  of  elevation  or  chearfulnefs. 

Vol.  I.  Q^  But 
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Bm.a  humbling  rmage  is  not  always  neceffary 
to.  produce  that  efiedl :  a  remark  is  made  above* 
that,  in  d^fcribing  fuperior  beings,  the  reader's 
imagination,  unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  a  drain- 
ed elevation,  falls  often  as  from  a  height,   and 
£nks  even  below  its  ordinary  tone.     The  follow- 
ing inftance  comes  luckily  in  view  ;  for  abetter 
cannot  be  given :     *^  God  faid.  Let  there   be 
**  .light,  and  there  was  light.''     Longinus  quotes 
this  paflage  from  Mofes  as  alhining  example  of 
the  fublime  ;  and  it  is  fcarce  poffible,  in  fewer 
words,  to  convey  fo  clear  an  image  of  the  infi- 
nite power  of  the  Deity  :  but  then  it  belongs  to 
the  prefent  fubjed  to  remark,  that  the  emotion 
of  fublimity  raifed  by  this  image  is  but  momen- 
tary ;  and  that  the  mind,  unable  to  fupport  it- 
felf in  an  eleVation  fo  much  above  nature,  im- 
mediately finks  down  into  humility  and  venera- 
tion for  a  being  fo  far  exalted  above  groveling 
mortals.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  a  difpute 
about  that  paflage  between  two  French  critics*, 
the  one  pofitively  affirming  it  to  be  fublime, 
the  other  as  pofitively  denying.     What  I  have 
remarked  (hows  that  both  of  them  have  reached 
the  truth,  but  neither  of  them  the  whole  truth  : 
the  primary  efFeft  of  the  paflage  is  undoubtedly 
an  emotion  of  grandeur  ;  which  fo  far  juftifies 
Boileau  :  hut  then  every  one  muft  be  fenfible, 
that  the  emotion  is  merely  a  flafli,  which,  va- 

nifliing 


*  Boilcao  and  Huet^ 
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niihing  inftantaneoufly,  gires  way  to  hamility 
and  veneration.  That  indirect  effeft  of  fubli- 
xnity  juftifies  Huet,  who,  being  a  man  of  true 
piety,  and  probably  not  much  carried  by  ima- 
gination, felt  the  humbling  paffio^i  more  (fenfi- 
bly  than  his  antagonift  did.  And,  laying  afide 
difference  of  charadler,  Huet*8  opinion  may,  I 
think,  be  defended  as  the  more  folid  ;  becaufe 
in  fuch  images,  the  depreffing  emotions  are  the 
more  fenfibly  felt,  and  have  the  longer  endu- 
rance. 

The  (training  an  elevated  fubjed  beyond  due 
bounds,  is  a  vice  not  fo  frequent  as  to  require 
the  correction  of  criticifm.  But  falfe  fublime  is 
a  rock  that  writers  of  more  fire  than  judgment 
€X)iAmonly  fplit  on  ;  and  therefore  a  colled:ion 
of  examples  may  be  of  ufe  as^a  beacon  to  future 
adventurers.  One  fpecies  of  falfe  fublime, 
known  by  the  name  of  bombajl^  is  common 
among  writers  of  a  mean  genius:  it  is  a  ferious 
endeavour,  by  ft  rained  defer  iption,  to  raife  a 
low  or  familiar  fubje6t  above  its  rank ;  which, 
inftead  of  being  fublime,  becomes  ridiculous. 
I  am  extremely  fenfible  how  prone  the  mind  is, 
in  fome  animating  pafiions,  to  magnify  its  ob- 
jeds  beyond  natural  bounds  :  but  fuch  hyper* 
bolical  defcription  has  its  limits ;  and,  when  car- 
ried beyond  the  impulfe  of  the  propenfity,  it 
degenerates  into  burlefque.  Take  the  following 
examples. 

Qjz  Sejanus. 


T 
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> ,  fSf^nust^  ..I         ■•       Great  and  high 
Xhe  wodd  knows  only  two,  that's  Rome  and  h 
My  roof  receives  me  not ;  'tis  air  I  tread , 
And  at  each  ftep  I  feel  my  advanc'd  head 
Knock  out  a  fiar  in  heav'n. 

Sejanusf  Ben  ^ohnfon^  AS  r 

A  writer  who  has  no  natural  elevation  of  mind, 
deviat<is  readily  into  bombaft :  he  ftrains  above 
his  natttral  powers  ;  and  the  violent  efFort  carries 
him  beyond  the  hounds  of  propriety.  Boileau 
exprefles  this  happily : 

L^autre  &  penr  de  ramper,  il  fe  perd  dans  la  nne  ^. 

The  fame  author,  Ben  Johnfon,  abounds  in 
the  bombaft : 


i*f-p 


The  mother. 


Th'  expulfed  Apicata,  finds  them  there  \ 
Whom  ip^hen  iht  faw  lie  fpread  on  the  degrees, 
After  a  world  of  fury  on  herfelf. 
Tearing  her  hair^  defacing  of  her  face. 
Beating  her  breafls  and  wonab,  kneeling  amaz'd. 
Crying  to  heav'n,  then  to  them ;  at  laft 
Her  drowned  voice  got  up  above  her  woes : 
And  with  fuchf  black  and  bitter  execrations, 
(As  might  affright  the  gods,  and  force  the  fun 
Run  bai^I^ward  to  the  eaft  ;  nay,  make  the  old 
Deformed  chao;  rife  ?gain  t-  o*e|rwhelm 

Them, 


*  L'art  Poet,  chant,  t.  1.  68. 
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Them,  us,  and  all  the  world),  Ihe  fiUt  the  air. 
Upbraids  the  heavens  with  their  partial  dooms, 
Defies  their  tyrannous  powers,  and  demands 
What  flie  and  thofe  poor  iimocents  have  tranfgtefs'd. 
That  they  muft  fuffer  fuch  a  fliare  in  vengeance. 

Sejanus;  AEt  v.  Sc.  loft. 


-Lentulas,  the  man. 


If  all  our  fire  were  out,  would  fetch  down  new 
Out  of  the  hand  of  Jove  ;  and  rivet  him 
To  Caucafus,  fiiould  he  but  frown  ;  and  let   ' 
His  own  gaunt  eagle  fiy  at  hiiox  to  tire. 

Catiline^  AR  Ml. 

Can  thefe,  or  fuch,  be  any  aid  to  us  ? 
Look  they  as  they  were  built  to  (hake  the  world. 
Or  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprife  ? 
A  thoufand,  fuch  as  they  are,  could  not  make 
One  atom  of  our  fouls.     They  fhould  be  men 
Worth  heaven's  fear,  that  looking  up,  but  thus. 
Would  make  Jove  ftand  upon  his  guard,  and  draw 
Rimfelf  within  his  thunder ;  which,  amaz'd^ 
He  fhould  difcharge  in  vain,  and  they  unhurt. 
Or,  if  they  were,  like  Capaneus  at  Thebes, 
They  ihould  hang  dead  upon  the  higheft  fpires 
And  aik  the  fecond  bolt  to  be  thrown  downi 
Why  Lehtulus  talk  you  fo  long  ?  This  time 
Had  been  enough  t'have  fcatter'd  all  the  ftars, 
T'have  quench'd  the  fun  and  moon,  and  made  the 

world  • 
Defpair  of  day,  or  any  light  but  our«. 

Catiline^  A3  iv, 

Q.3  This 
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This  is  the  la&gnage  of  a  mad  man : 

Guildford.  Give  waj«  and  let  theguihing  torrent  conjir. 
Behold  the  tears  we  bring  to  fwell  the  delnge. 
Till  the  flood  rife  upon  the.  guilty  world 
And  make  the  ruin  common. 

Lady  yam  Gray^  AS  iv.  mar  the  end. 

I  am  ferry  to  obferTC  that  the  following  bom-* 
baft  ftuff  dropt  from  the  pen  of  Dryden  : 

To  fee  this  fleet  upon  the  ocean  move. 
Angels  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  the  flLies  \ 

And  heaven,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above. 
For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rife. 

Another  fpecies  of  falfe  fublime  is  ftill  more 
faulty  than  bombaft^ ;  and  that  is,  to  force  ele* 
vation  by  introducing  imaginary  beings  without 
preferving  any  propriety  in  their  anions  ;  as  if 
it  were  lawful  to  afcribe  every  extravagance  and 
inconfiftence  to  beings  of  the  p6et*s  creation. 
No  writers  are  more  licentious  in  that  article 
than  Johnfon  and  Dryden : 

Methinks  I  fee  Death  and  the  Furies  waitinfg 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heaven  at  leifure 
For  the  great  fpedacle.    Draw  then  your  fwords : 
And  if  our  deftiny  envy  our  virtue 
The  honour  of  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 
^  To  fell  ourfelvesat  fuch  a  price,  as  may. 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  us,  and  make  Fate, 
While  flie  tempts  ours,  to  fear  her  own  eftate. 

Caiilimf  AS  v. 
-The 
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wim^m 


-The  ¥unt9  ftotid  oa  hill 


Circlilig;the  place^  und  trembled  to  fee  men 
Do  more  than  thtj  \  whilft  Pletj  left  the  field, 
Griev'd  for  that  fide,  that  in  fo  bad  a  caufe 
Thej  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valour  was. 
*The  Sun  flood  Hill,  and  was,  behind  the  cloud 
The  battle  made,  feen  fweating  to  drive  up 
His  frighted  horfe,  whom  ftill  the  noife  drove  back- 
ward. 

Ofmyn.    While  we  indulge  our  common  happiaels^ 
He  is  forgot  by  whom  we  all  pofTefs, 
The  brave  Almanzor,  to  whofe  arms  we  owe 
All  that  we  did,  and  all  that  we  (hall  do  ; 
Who  like  a  tempeft  that  outrides  the  wind. 
Made  a  juft  battle  ere  the  bodies  joia'd. 

Abdaila^   His  vi Aories  we  fcarce  could  keep  in  view, 
Or  polifii  'em  fo  faft  as  he  rough  drew. 

Abdetnelecb.    Fate  after  him  below  with  pain  did 
move. 
And  Vidorj  could  fcarce  keep  pace  above. 
Death  did  at  length  fo  many  flain  forget. 
And  lolt  the  tale,  and  took  'em  by  the  great. 

Couquefl  of  Grenada^  AQ  1%.  at  beginning. 

The  gods  of  Rome  fight  for  ye  j  loud  Fame  calls  ye. 

Pitch 'd  on  the  toplefs  Apenine,  and  blows 

To  all  the  under  world,  all  nations 

The  £eas,  and  unfrequented  deferts,  where  the  fhow 

dwells, 
Wakens  the  ruin'd  monuments,  and  there, 
Where  nothing  but  eternal  death  and  fleep  is, 
Informs  again  the  dead  bones. 

Btuumwt  and  Fletcher^  Bondu^a,  AS  Xiu  Sa*  3.. 

Qjj  Art- 
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An  ador  in  the  ftageniajt  be  ^iky  of  bom- 
baft  as  well'  an  an  author  in  hts  dofet ;.  a  cer- 
tain manner  of  ading,  which  i$  grand  when 
fupported  by  dignity  in  the  fentinient  and  force 
in  the  expreffion,  is  ridiculous  where  the  fenti- 
ment  is  mean,  and  the  expreflion  flat. 
.;  This  chapter  fhall  be  clgfed  with  fomc  obfer-» 
vations.  When  the  fublime  is  carried  to  its  due 
height,  and  circumfcribed  within  proper  bounds, 
it  enchants  the  mind,  and  raifes  the  moft  delight- 
ful of  all  emotions  :  the  reader,  engirofled  by  a. 
fublime  objed,  feels  himfelf  raifi^d  as  it  were  to 
a  higher  rank.  Confidering  that  effedl,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  hiftory  of  conqu(erors  and 
heroes,  fhould  be  univerfally  the  favoliirite  en^ 
tertainment.  And  this  fairly  accounts  for  what 
I  once  erroneoufly  fufpedled  to  be  a  wrong  biaaf 
originally  in  human  nature  ;  which'  is,  that  the 
groifeft  ads  of  oppreffion  and  injuftice  fcarce  ble- 
milh  the  charafter  of  a  great  conqueror:  we, 
neverthelefs,  warmly  efpoufc  his  intereft,  accom- 
pany him  in  his  exploits,  and  are  anxious  for 
his  fuccefs  :  the  fplendour  and  enthuiiafm  of  the 
hero  transfufed  into  the  readers,  elevate  their 
minds  far  above  the  rules  of  juftice,  and  render 
them  in  a  great  meafure  infenfible  of  the  wrongs 
that  are  committed : 

For  in  tbofe  days  might  only  fliall  be  admir'^d. 
And  valour  and  heroic  virtue  call'd ; 
To  overcome  in  battle,  and  fubdue 
NatioDBi  and  bring  home  fpoib  with  infinite 

Manflanghter, 
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Manflaughter,  ihall  be  held  the  higheft  pitch 
Of  human  glorj,  and  for  glory  done 
X>f  triumph,  to  be  &jVd  gveat  conquerors, 
Patrons  of  mankindi  gods,  and  fons  of  gods 
Deftrojers  rightlier  call'd,  and  plagues  of  men. 
Thus  fame  ihall  be  atchiev'd,  renown  on  earth. 
And  what  moft  merits  fame  in  filence  hid. 

Milton f  5.  II. 

The  irregular  influence  of  grai^deur  reac*hcs 
alfo  to  other  matters  :  however  good,  honcft,  or 
ufeful,  a  man  may  be,  he  is  not  fo  much  refpeft- 
ed  as  is  one  of  a  more  elevated  charafter,  though 
of  lefs  integrity  ;  nor  do  the  misfortunes  of  the 
former  affefl:  us  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  latter. 
And  I  add,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  difguifed,  that 
the  remorfe  which  attends  breach  of  engage- 
ment, is  in  a  great  meafure  proportioned  to  the 
figure  that  the  injured  perfon  makes  :  the  vows 
and  proteftations  of  lovers  are  an  illuftrious  ex- 
ample ;  for  thefe  commonly  are  little  regarded* 
when  made  to  women  of  inferior  rank. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 


MOTION   AXB   FORCE. 


THAT  motion  is  agreeable  to  the  eye  with- 
out relation  to  purpofe  or  defign,  may  ap« 
pear  from  the  amufement  it  gives  to  infants : 
juvenile  exercifes  are  relifhed  chiefly  on  that  ac- 
count* 

If  a  body  in  motion  be  agreeable,  one  will  be 
apt  to  conclude  that  at  reft  it  muft  be  difagree- 
able ;  but  we  learn  from  experience,  that  this 
would  be  a  rafh  conclufion.  Reft  is  one  of 
thofe  circumftances  that  are  neither  agreeable 
nor  difagreeable,  being  viewed  with  perfect  in«- 
difierency.  And  happy  is  it  for  mankind  to 
have  the  matter  fo  ordered  ;  if  reft  were  agree- 
able, it  would  diiincline  us  to  motion,  by  which 
all  things  are  performed :  if  it  were  difagree- 
abie,  it  would  be  a  fource  of  perpetual  uneaii- 
nefs ;  for  the  bulk  of  the  things  we  fee,  appear 
to  be  at  reft.  A  fimilar  inftance  of  defigning 
wifdom  I  have  had  occafion  to  explain,  in  op- 
pofing  grandeur  to  littlenefs,  and  elevation  to 
lownefs  of  place  ^^  Even  in  the  fimpleft  mat- 
ters, the  finger  of  God  is  confpicuous  :  the  hap- 
py adjuftment  of  the  internal  nature  of  man  to 

his 

^  See  Chap,  4. 
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bis  exteftial  circumftances,  difplayed  m  the  in- 
ftances  here  given*  is  indeed  admirable. 

Motion  is  agreeable  in  all  its  varieties  of 
quicknefs  and  ilowncfs ;  but  motion  long  con«- 
tinued  admits  fome  exceptions*  That  degree  of 
continued  motion  which  correfponds  to  the  na* 
tural.  courfe  of  our  perceptions,  is  the  moft 
agreeable.  The  quickeft  motion  is  for  an  in- 
ftunt  delightful ;  but  £3on  appears  to  be  too  ra^ 
pid :  it  becomes  painful  by  forcibly  accelera*- 
ting  the  courfe  of  our  perceptions.  Slow  con-* 
tinued  motion  becomes  dilagreeable  from  an 
oppoiite  caufe,  that  it  retards  the  natural  coutfe 
of  our  perceptions  *. 

There  are  other  varieties  in  motion,  befide 
quicknefs  and  ilownefs,  that  make  it  more  or  le& 
agreeable :  regular  motion  is  preferred  before 
what  is  irregular ;  witnefs  the  motion  of  the  pla- 
nets in  orbits  nearly  circular :  the  motion  of  the 
comets  in  orbits  lefs  regular,  is  lefs  agreeable. 

Motion  uniformly  accelerated,  refembling  an 
afcending  feries  of  numbers,  is  more  agreeable 
than  when  uniformly  retarded :  motion  upward 
is  agreeable,  by  tendency  to  elevation.  What 
then  Ihall  we  fay  of  downward  motion  regular^ 
accelerated  by  the  force  of  gravity,  compared 
with  upward  motion  regularly  retarded  by  the 
fsTme  force  ?  Which  of  thefe  is  the  moft  agree- 
able ?  .  This  queition  is  not  eafily  folved. 

Motion 

*  This  will  be  explained  more  fully  afterward,  ch«  9. 
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Motion  in  a  ilraight  liile  is  agreeable :  but 
we  prefer  undulating  motion,  as  of  waves,  of  a 
flanie»  of  a  ihip  under  fail ;  fuch  motion  is  more 
free,  and  alfo  more  natural.  Hence  the  beautj 
of  a  ferpentine  river. 

The  eafy  and  Aiding  motion  of  a  fluid,  from 
the  lubricity  of  its  pacts,  is  agreeable  upon  that 
account :  but  the  agreeablenefs  chiefly  depends 
on  the  following  circumftance,  that  the  motion 
is  perceived,  not  as  of  one  body,  but  as  of  an 
endlefs  number  moving  together  with  order  and 
regularity.  Poets  ftruck  with  that  beauty,  draw 
more  images  from  fluids  in  motion  than  from 
folids. 

Force  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  quiefcent,  and 
one  exerted  in  motion.  The  former,  dead  weight 
for  example,  muft  be  laid  afide ;  for  a  body  at 
reft  is  not,  by  that  circumftance,  either  agree- 
able or  difagreeable.  Moving  force  only  is  my 
province ;  and,  though  it  is  not  feparable  from 
motion,  yet  by  the  power  of  abftra&ion,  either 
of  them  may  be  confidered  independent  of  the 
other.  Both  of  them  are  agreeable,  becaufe 
■both  of  them  include .adlivity.  It  is  agreeable 
to  fee  a  thing  move:  to  fee  it  moved,  as  when 
it  is  dragged  or  pulhed  along,  is  neither  agree- 
able nor  difagreeable,  more  than  when  at  reft. 
It  is  agreeable  to  fee  a  thing  exert  force ;  but 
it  makes  not  the  thing  either  agreeable  or  dif- 
agreeable, to  fee  force  exerted  upon  it^ 

Though 
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Though  motion  and  force  are  each  of  them 
agreeable,  the  impreflions  they  make  are  diffe* 
rent.  This  difference^  clearly  felt,  1$  not  eafilj 
difcribed«  All  we  can  fay  is,  that  the  emotion 
raifed  by  a  moving  body,  refembling  its  caufe,  it 
felt  as  if  the  mind  were  carried  along :  the  emo* 
tion  rsufed  by  force  exerted,  refembUng  alio  its 
caufe,  is  felt  as  if  force  were  exerted  within  the 
mind- 
To  illuftrate  that  difference,  I  give  the  follow* 
ing  examples.  It  has  been  explained  why  fax>k« 
afcending  in  a  calm  day,  fuppofe  from  a  cottagt 
in  a  wood,  is  an  agreeable  objed-* ;  fo  remark* 
ably  agreeable,  that  landfcape-painters  introduce 
it  upon  all  occafions.  The  afcent  being  natural, 
and  without  effort,  is  pleafant^  in  a  calm  ftate  of 
mind :  it  refembles  a  gently-flowing  river,  but  H 
more  agreeable,  becaufe  afcent  is  more  to  our 
tafte  than  defcent.  A  fire- work  or  a  Je$  d^edu 
roufes  the  mind  more ;  becaufe  the  beauty  of 
force  vifibly  exerted,  is  fuperadded  to  that  of 
upward  motion.  To  a  m^n  reclining  in^olent* 
ly  upon  a  bank  of  flowers,  afcendipg  fmoke  in 
a  (till  morning  is  charming ;  but  a  fire- work  or 
ayW  d*eau  roufes  him  from  that  fupine  pofture, 
and  puts  him  in  motion. 

A  jet  iTeau  makes  an  impreflion  diftinguiihable 
from  that  of  a  waterfal.  Downward  motion 
being  natural  and  without  effort,  tends  rather  to 
quiet  the  mind  than  to  roufe  it :  upward  motion 

on 
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on  the  contrary,  oyercoming  the  refifiance  of 
gravity,  maizes  an  impreffion  of  a  great  eflbrt, 
and  thereby  roufes  and  enlivens  the  mind. 

The  public  garner  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
which  gave  fo  much  entertainment  to  the  fpeda<* 
tors,  confided  chiefly  in  exerting  force,  wreft* 
ling,  leaping,  throwing  great  ftones,  and  fuch*' 
like  trials  of  ftrength.  When  great  force  is  ex- 
erted, the  eflfort  felt  internally  is  animating. 
The  effort  may  be  fuch,  a»  in  fome  meafure 
to  overpower  the  mind :  thus  the  explofion  of 
gun-powder,  the  violence  of  a  torrent,  the  weight 
of  a  mountain,  and  the  crufli  of  an  earthquake^ 
create  aftonilhinent  rather  than  pleafure. 

No  quality  nor  circumftance  contributes  more 
to  grandeur  than  force,  efpecially  where  exerted 
by  fenfible  beings.  I  cannot  make  the  obferva- 
tion  more  evident  than  by  the  following  quota- 
tions. 


-Him  the  almighty  power 


Hurrd  headlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  iky. 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combttftion,  down 
'  To  boltomle&  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
•In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durft  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

Paradife  Lojlf  boot  x. 

■ Now  ftorming  fury  rofe, 

,  And  damour  fuch  as  heard  in  heaven  till  now 
Was  never ;  arms  on  armour  -claihing  bray 'd 
Horrible  difcord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd  -,  dire  was  the  noife 
\  Of  coaflift  \  over  head  the  difmal  hiis 

Of 
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Of  fiery  darts  io  flaauog  voUics  flew. 
And  fljing  vaulted  either  hoft  with  fire* 
So  uader  fiery  cope  tc^gether  niih'd 
Both  battles  main,  with  ruinous  aflault 
And  inextinguifhaUe  rage  ;  all  heaven 
Refounded }  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 
Had  to  her  centre  (hook.' 

Hid.  Ml  6. 

They  ended  parle,  and  both  addrefled  for  fight 
Unfpeakable ;  for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 
Liken  on  earth  confpicuous,  that  may  lift 
Human  imagination  to  fuch  height 
Of  godlike  pow'r  ?  for  likeft  gods  they  feem'd, 
Stood  they  or  mov'd,  in  ftature,  motion,  arms. 
Fit  to  decide  the  empire  of  great  Heav'n. 
Now  wav'd  their  fiery  fwords,  and  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  circles  :  two  broad  fiins  their  (hields 
filaz'd  oppofite,  while  £xpedation  ftood 
In  horror :  from  each  hand  with  fpeed  retir'd. 
Where  erft  was  thickeft  fight,  th'  angelic  throng, 
A.nd  left  large  field,  uufafe  within  the  wind 
Of  fuch  commotion ;  fuch  as,  to  fet  forth 
Great  things  by  fmall,  if  Nature's  concord  broke, 
Among  the  conftellations  war  were  fpning. 
Two  planets,  ruihing  from  afped  malign 
Of  fierceft  oppofition,  an  mid  iky 
Should  combat,  and  ^eir  jarring  Spheres  confound* 

Ibid,  boot  6» 

We  ihall  next  coniider  the  effect  of  motioa 
and  force  in  conjundion*  In  contemplating  the 
planetary  fyftem,  what  ftrikes  us  the  moft,  is  the 
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fpherical  figures  of  the  planets,  and  their  regu- 
lar motions ;  the  conception  we  have!  of  their 
aftivity  and  enormous  bulk  being  more  obfcure : 
the  beauty  accordingly  of  that  fyftem,  raifes  a 
more  lively  emotion  than  its  grandeur.  But  if 
we  could  comprehend  the  whole  fyftem  at  one 
.iriew;  .the  adivity  and  irrefiftible  force  of  thefe 
immenfe  bodies  would  fill  us  with  amazement : 
naturls  cannot  furnifli  another  fcene  fo  grand. 

Motion  and  force,  agreeable  in  themfelvcs^ 
are  alfo  agreeable  by  their  utility  when  employ, 
cd  as  means  to  accon;ipli(h  fome  beneficial  end. 
Hence  the  fuperior  beauty  of  fome  machines, 
where  force  and  motion  concur  to  perform  the 
work  of  numbierlefs  hapds.  Hence  tl^e  beauti- 
ful motions,  firm  and  regular,  of  a  horfe  train- 
ed for  war :  every  fingle  ftep  is  the  fitteft  that 
can  be,  for  obtaining  the  purpofed  end.  But 
the  grace  of  motion  is  vifible  chiefly  in  man, 
not  only  for  the  reafons  mentioned,  but  becaufe 
every  gefture  is  fignificant.  The  power  how- 
ever of  agreeable  motion  is  not  a  common  ta- 
lent :  every  limb  of  the  human  body  has  an 
agreeable  and  difagreealjle  motion  ;  fome  mo- 
tions being  extremely  graceful,  others  plain  and 
vulgar  J  fome  e3(:preffing  dignity,  others  mean- 
nefs.  But  the  pleafure  here,  arifing,  not  fingly 
from  the  beauty  of  motion,  but  from  indicating 

cKaradler  and  fentimerit,  belongs  to  different 
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I  fliould  conclude  with  the  final  caufe  of  the 
relifh  we  have  for  motion  and  force,  were  it  not 
fo  evident  as  to  require  no  explanation.  We  are 
placed  here  in  fuch  circumftances  as  to  make  in- 
duftry  eflential  to  our  well-being  ;  for  without 
induftry  the  plaineft  neceflaries  of  life  are  not 
obtained.  When  our  fituation,  therefore,  in  this 
eWorld  requires  ai^ivitj  and  a  conftant  exertion 
of  motion  and  force,  Providence  indulgently 
provides  for  our  welfare  by  making  thefe  agree- 
able to  us :  it  would  be  a  grofs  imperfedion  in 
•our  nature,  to  make  any  thing  difagreeable  that 
we  depend  on  for  exiftence  ;  and  even  indiffe- 
rence would  flacken  greatly  that  degree  of  aAi- 
vity  which  is  indifpenfable. 
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yeVSLTT,  AKI^  TH-E  ON£XF£CT£f)  APPB^ARANCf: 
.    OF  OB^IliCTS. 


^^F  all  the  circumftances  that  raife  emotions, 
\^  not  excepting  beauty^  nor  even  greatnefs, 
novelty  hath  the  moft  powerful  influence.  A 
new  objeft  produceth  inftantaneoufly  an  emo- 
tion termed  wonder,  which  totally  occupies  the 
mind,  and  for  a  time  excludes  all  other  objeds. 
Converfation  among  the  vulgar  never  is  more 
interefting  than  when  it  turns  upon  ftrange  ob- 
jedls  and  extraordinary  events.  Men  tear  them- 
fclves  from  their  native  country  in  fearch  of 
things  rare  and  new  ;  and  novelty  converts  into 
a  pleafure,  the  fatigues  and  even  perils  of  tra- 
velling. To  what  caufe  (hall  we  afcribe  thefe 
lingular  appearances  ?  To  curiofity  undoubtedly, 
a  principle  implanted  in  human  nature  for  a 
purpofe  extremely  beneficial,  that  of  acquiring 
knowledge  ;  and  the  emotion  of  wonder,  raifed 
by  new  and  flrange  objeds,  inflames  our  curio- 
fity to  know  more  of  them.  This  emotion  is 
different  from  admiration :  novelty  wherever 
found,  whether  in  a  quality  or  adion,  is  the 
caufe  of  wonder  ;  admiration  is  direded  to  the 
perfon  who  performs  any  thing  wonderful. 

During 


During  iafancy,  every  new  objed  is  proba- 
bly the  aocafion  of  wonder,  in  ibme  degree ;  be* 
kanfe,  dating  infancy,  every  objed  at  firft  i^bt 
is  ftrange  as  well  as  new :  but  as  objeds  are 
rendered  familiar  by  cuftom,  we  ceafe  by  de- 
grees to  wonder  at  new  appearances,  if  they 
have  any  refemblance  to  what  we  are  acquainted 
with ;  for  a  thing  muft  be  Angular  as  wdl  as 
new,  CO  raife  out  wonder*  To  fave  multiplying 
words,  I  would  be  underftood  to  comprehend 
both  circumftairces  when  1  hereafter  talk  of  no- 
velty. 

In  an  ordinary  train  of  perceptions  where  one 
thing  introduces  anothet,  not  a  fingle  objeft 
makes  its  appearance  unexpededly  ^ :  thb  mind 
thus  prepared  for  the  reception  of  its  obje(%s,  ad- 
mits them  one  after  another  without  perturba- 
tion^  But  when  a  thing  breaks  in  unexpedted- 
ly,  artd  without  the  preparation  of  any  connec- 
tion, it  rsLiCts  an  emotion,  known  by  the  name 
of furprife.  That  emotion  may1>e  produced  by 
the  mbft  familiar  objeA,  as  when  one  unexrpeiSl- 
edly  meets  a  friend  who  was  reported  to  be 
dead  j  or  a  man  in  high  life  lately  a  beggar..  On 
the  other  hand^  a  new  objeft,  however  ftrange, 
will  not  produce  the  emotion,  if  the  -fpedator 
be  prepared  for  the  fight :  an  elephant  in  India 
will  not  ftirprife  a  traveller  who  goes  to  fee  one  ; 
and  yet  its  novelty  will  raife  his  wonder :  an 

R  2  Indian 
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Indiait  in  Britain  would  be  much  furprifed  to 
ftuonble  upon  an  elephant  feeding  at  large  in 
the  open  fields  :  but  the  creature  itfelf,  to  which 
he  was  accufloined,  would  not  raife  his  won- 
der. 

Surprife  thus  in  feveral  refpeds  differs  from 
wonder :  unexpected nefs  is  the  caufe  of  the  for- 
mer emotion  ;  novelty  is  the  caufe  of  the  latter. 
Nor  differ  they  lefs  ia  their  nature  and  circum* 
fiances,  as  will  be  explained  by  and  by.  With 
relation  to  one  circumftance  they  perfedly  agree; 
which  is,  the  fhortnefs  of  their  duration:  the  in* 
ftantaneous  produdion  of  thefe.  emotions  in  per- 
fedion,  may  contribute  to  that  effed,  in  confor- 
mity to  a  general  law.  That  things  foon  decay 
which  foon  come  to  perfeilion  :  the  violence  of 
the  emotions  may  alfo  contribute;  for  an  ardent 
emotion,  which  is  not  fufceptible  of  increafe, 
cannot  have  a  long  courfe.  But  their  (hort  dura- 
tion is  occalioned  chiefly  by  that  of  their  caufes ! 
we  are  foon  reconciled  to  an  objedl,  however 
unexpected;  and  novelty  foon  degenerates  into 
familiarity. 

Whether  thefe  emotions  be  pleafant  or  pain- 
ful, is  not  a  clear  point.  It  may  appear  ftrange, 
that  our  own  feelings  and  their  capital  qualities, 
Ihould  afford  any  matter  for  a  doubt :  but  when 
we  are  engroffed  by  any  emotion,  there  is  no 
place  for  fpeculation ;  and  when  fufficiently  calm 
for  fpeculation,  it  is  not  eafy  to  recall  the  emo- 
^ipq  with  accuracy.   New  objeds  are  fometimes 

terrible, 
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terrible,  fometiracs  delightful :  The  terror  which 
a  tyger  infpires  is  greateft  at  firft,  and  wears  off 
gradually  by  familiarity :  on  the  other  hand, 
even  women  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  novelty 
which. pleafes  the  mod  in  a  new  falhion.  It 
would  be  rafti  however  to  conclude,  that  won- 
der is  in  itfelf  neither  pleafant  nor  painful,  but 
that  it  affumes  either  quality  according  to  cir- 
cumftaiices.  An  objed,  it  is  true,  that  hath  a 
threatening  appearance,  adds  to  our  terror  by 
its  novelty  :  but  from  that  experiment  it  doth 
not  follow,  that  novelty  is  in  itfelf  difagreeable ; 
for  it  is  perfedlly  confiftent,  that  we  be  delighted 
with  an  objedt  in  one  view,  and  terrified  with  it 
in  another :  a  river  in  flood  fwclling  over  its 
banks,  is  a  grand  and  delightful  objed  ;  and  yet 
it  may  produce  no  fm all  degree  of  fear  when  we 
attempt  to  crofs  it :  courage  and  magnanimity 
are  agreeable ;  and  yet,  when  we  view  thefe  qua- 
lities in  an  enemy,  they  ferve  to  increafe  our 
terror.  In  the  fame  manner,  novelty  may  pro- 
duce two  effeds  clearly  diftinguifhable  from  each 
other  :  it  may,  diredly  and  in  itfelf,  be  agree- 
able ;  and  it  may  have  an  oppofite  effedl  indi- 
reftly,  which  is,  to  infpire  terror  ;  for  when  a 
new  objeft  appears  in  any  degree  dangerous, 
our  ignorance  of  its  powers  and  qualities,  affords 
ample  fcope  for  the  imagination  to  drefs  it  in  the 
moft  frightful  colours*.     The  firft  fight  of  a 
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lion,  for  example,  may  at  the  fame  inftant  pro- 
duce two  oppofite  feelings,  the  pleafant  emotion 
of  wonder,  and  the  painful  paifion  of  terror :  the 
novelty  of  the  objeft  produces  the  former  diredl- 
ly,  and  contributes  to  the  latter  indiredly.  Thus, 
when  the  fubjed  is  analyfed,  we  find,  that  the 
power  which  novelty  hath  indiredlly  to  inflame 
terror,  is  perfectly  confident  with  its  being  in 
every  circumftance  agreeable.  The  matter  may 
be  put  in  the  cleareft  light,  by  adding  the  fok 
lowing  circumilances.  If  a  lion  be  iirft  feen 
from  a  place  of  fafcty,  the  fpedlaclc  is  altogether 
agreeable  without  the  leaft  mixture  of  terror. 
If,  again,  the  firil  fight  puts  us  within  reach  of 
that  dangerous  animal,  our  terror  may  be  fo 
great  as  quite  to  exclude  any  fenfe  of  novelty. 
But  this  fa£t  proves  not  that  wonder  is  painful : 
it  proves  only,  that  wonder  may  be  excluded  by 
a  more  powerful  paiBon.  Every  man  may  be 
made  certain  from  his  own  experience,  that 
wonder  raifed  by  a  new  objedl  which  is  inof^ 
fenfivc,  is  always  pleafant  ^  and  with  refped  to 
efienfive  obje<^s,  it  appears  from  the  foregoing 
dedu6lion,  that  the  fame  muft  hold  as  long  as 
the  fpedator  can  attend  to  the  novelty. 

Whether  furprife  be  in  itfelf  pleafant  or  pain- 
ful, is  a  quieftion  no  kfs  intricate  than  the  for- 
mer. It  is  certain  that  furprife  inflames  our  joy 
when  unexpededly  we  meet  with  an  old  friend, 
and  our  terror  when  we  fl:umble  upon  any  thing 
noxious.     To  clear  that  queftion,  the  firft  thing 

to 


to  be  xeoiarked  is,  that  io  ibcne  inftafices  an  un* 
expeded  .objeA  overpowers  the  mindi  fo  as  to 
produce  a  momentary  ftupefa&ion :  where  the 
objed  is  dangerous,  or  appears  fo,  the  iuddea 
alarm  it  gives,  without  preparation^  is  apt  total- 
ly to  unhinge  the  mind,  and  for  a  .moment  to 
fufpend  all  its  faculties,  .ev.en  thought  itfelf  #  ; 
in  which  ftate  a  man  is  quite  helplefs  ;  and  if  he 
move  at  all,  is  as  like  to.  run  upon  the  danger 
as  from  it.  Surprife  carried  to  fuch  a  height, 
cannot  be  either  pleafant  or  painful;  becaufe 
the  mind,  during  fuch  momentary  ftupefadion, 
is  in  a  good  meafure,  if  not  totally,  infenftblc. 

If  we  then  inquire  for  the  charader  of  this 
emotion,  it  muft  be  where  the  unexpeacd. ob- 
jed or  event  produceth  lefs  violent  eflfects.   A^nd 
while  the  mind  remains  fenfible  of  .pleafuce  and 
pain,  is  it  not  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  furprife, 
like  wonder,  fhould  have  an  invariable  charac- 
ter ?  I  am  inclined  however  to  think,  that  fur- 
prife  has  no  invariable  charader,  but  affumes 
that  of  the  objed  which  raifes  it.     Wqnder  be* 
ing   an  emotion   invariably  raifed  by  novelty, 
and  being  diftingailhable  from  all  other  emo- 
tions,  ought  naturally  to   poffefs  one  conftant 
charader.     The  unexpeded  appearance  of  an 
objed,  feems  not  equally  entitled  to  produce  an 
emotion  diftinguifhable  from  that  which  h  pro- 
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duced  by  the  objedl  in  its  ordinary  appearance : 
the  eSt&  it  ought  naturally  to  have,  is  only^to 
fwell  that  emotion,  by  making  it  more  pleafant 
or  more  painful  than  it  commonly  is*  And  that 
conjedhire  is  confirmed  by  experience,  as  well 
as  by  language,  which  is  built  upon  experience : 
when  a  man  meets  a  friend  unexpededly,  he  is 
faid  to  be  agreeably  furprifed ;  and  when  he 
meets  an  enemy  unexpectedly  he  is  faid  to  be 
difagreeably  furprifed.  It  appears,  then,  that 
the  fole  effc€t  of  furprife  is  to  fwell  the  emotion 
raifed  by  the  object.  And  that  effed):  can  be 
clearly  explained  :  a  tide  of  connedled  percep- 
tions glide  gently  into  the  mind,  and  produce 
no  perturbation  ;  but  an  objedl  breaking  in  un- 
expededly,  founds  an  alarm,  roufes  the  mind 
out  of  its  calm  date,  and  direds  its  whole  at- 
tention to  the  object,  which,  if  agreeable,  be- 
comes doubly  fo.  Several  circumftances  con- 
cur to  produce  that  effedt :  on  the  one  hand, 
the  agitation  of  the  mind,  and  its  keen  atten- 
tion, prepare  it  in  the  moil  eSedual  manner  for 
receiving  a  deep  imprefiion  :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  objed,  by  its  fudden  and  unforefeen  appear- 
ance, makes  an  impreffion,  not  gradually  as  ex- 
pedited objeds  do,  but  as  at  one  (troke  with  its 
whole  force.  The  circumftances  are  precifely 
fimilar  where  the  objed  is  in  itfelf  difagreeable  *. 

The 


*  What  the  Marefchal  Saxc  terms  /e  caur  bumaiu  is 
OQ  Other  thaa  fear  occafioned  by  furprife.  It  is  owing  to 

that 
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The  pleafure  of  novelty  is  eaiily  diftinguiflied 
from  that  of  variety :  to  produce  the  latter,  a 
plurality  of  objeds  is  neceflary ;  the  former 
arifes  from  a  circumftance  found  in  a  fingle  ob* 

jea. 

that  caafe  that  an  ambulh  is  generally  fo  deftrudive  : 
intelligence  of  it  beforehand  renders  it  harmleis.  The 
Marefchal  gives  from  Caefar's  Commentaries  two  ejt^* 
amples  of  what  he  calls  le  cceur  humain.  At  the  fiege  of 
Amiens  by  the  Gauls,  Csefar  came  up  with  his  army, 
which  did  not  exceed  7000  men,  and  began  to  intrench 
himfelf  in  fuch  hurry,  that  the  barbarians,  judging  him 
to  be  afraid,  attacked  his  intrenchments  with  great  fpi« 
rit.  During  the  time  diey  were  filling  up  the  ditch, 
he  iflued  out  with  his  cohorts  \  and,  by  attacking  thenk 
iinexpeftedly,  ftruck  a  panic  that  made  them  fly  widi 
precipitation,  not  a  finglt  man  offering  to  make  a  ftand. 
At  the  iiege  of  Alefia,  the  Gauls,  infinitely  fuperior  in 
number,  attacked  the  Roman  lines  of  circumvallation, 
in  order  to  raife  the  fiege,  Csefar  ordered  a  body  of 
his  men  to  march  out  filently,  and  to  attack  them  on 
the  one  flank,  while  he  with  another  body  did  the  fame 
on  the  other  flank.  The  furprife  of  being  attacked 
when  they  expeded  a  defence  only,  put  the  Gauls  into 
diforder,  and  gave  ati  eafy  viftory  to  Caefar. 

A  third  may  be  added,  no  lefs  memorable.  In  the 
year  846,  an  obftinate  battle  was  fought  between Xamire 
King  of  Leon,  and  Abdoolrahman  the  Mooriih  King  of 
Spain.  After  a  very  long  conflift,  the  night  only  pre- 
vented the  Arabians  from  obtaining  a  complete  vi&ory.. 
The  King  of  Leon,  taking  advantage  of  the  darknels, 
retreated  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  leaving  the  Arabians 
mailers  of  the  field  of  battle.  Next  morning,  perceiving 

that  he  could  not  maintain  his  place  for  want  of  provi- 

« 
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jc<5.  Again,  where  objects,  whether  co-exiftent 
or  in  fuccefliony  are  fufficjently  diverfified,  the 
pleasure  of  variety  is  complete,  though  every 
fingle  objed  of  the  train  be  familiar :  but  the 
pleafure  of  novelty,  diredly  oppofite  to  famili- 
arity, requires  no  xliv^rfiEcation. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  novelty,  and  its 
i  effeds  are  in  proportion.  The  loweft  degree  is 
•  found  in  objeds  furveyed  a  fecond  time  after  a 
long  interval ;  and  that  in  this  cafe  an  objeA 
takes  on  forae  appearance  of  novelty,  is  cer.tain 
from  experience  :  a  large  building.of  many  parts 
varioufly  adorned,  or  an  extenfiye  field  embel- 
lifbed  with  trees,  lakes,  temples,  Aatues,  and 
other  ornaments,  will  appe^  ne\y  oftener  than 
once :  the  memory  of  an  pbjed  fo  com^plex  is 
foon  loft,  of  its  parts  at  leaA,  or  of  their  ar* 
rangement.  But  experience  teaches,  that  even 
without  any  decay  of  remembrance,  abfencc 
alone  will  give  an  air  of  novelty  to  a  once  fami- 
liar obje<9: ;  which  is  not  furprifing,  becaufe  fa- 
miliarity wears  off  gradually  by  abfence  :  t^us  a 

perfon 

*       •  *  « 

iions,  nor  be  able  to  draw  off  his  men  in  the  face  pf  a 
viftorious  anny,  he  ranged  his  men  in  order  of  battle, 
and«  without  lofing  a  moment,  marched  to  attack  the 
enemy,  refolving  to  conquer  or  die.  The  Arabians,  a- 
ftoniflidd  to  be  attacked  by  thoie  who  were  conquered 
the  night  before,  loft  all  heart :  fear  fucceeded  to  afto- 
niihment,  the  panic  waa  univerfal,  and  they  all  turned 
(heir  backs  without  sdmoft  drawing  a  fword« 


perfon  with  whom  wo  have  heea  iniiinate^  ro« 
turniog  aftqr  a  long  interval,  appears  like  a  new 
acquaintance  :  and  diftance  of  plaee  epntrihutea 
to  this  appearance,  no  lefs  than  diftance  of  ti^ne : 
%  friend,  for  example,  after  a  ftiort  abfeoce  in  a 
remote  country,  has  the  fame  air  of  novelty  a& 
if  be  had  returned  after  a  Iqnger  interval  from 
a  place  near  home :  the  mind  forays  a  conneen 
tion  between  him  aod  the  remote  country,  an^ 
beftowa  upon  him  the  Angularity  of  the  ohjedts 
he  has  fecn.  For  the  fame  reafon,  when  two 
things  equally  new  and  ftngular  0S^.  pr^fiinted, 
the  fpedatov  balances  between  them  y  but  when 
told  that  one  of  them  is  the  produdl  ef  a  diflant 
quarter  of  the  world,  he  no  longer  hefitate^,  but 
clings  to  it  as  the  more  Angular,  fience  the 
preference  given  to  foreign  luxuries,  and  to  fo- 
reign curiofities,  which  appear  rare  in  propor- 
tion to  their  original  diftance. 

The  next  degree  of  novelty,  mounting  up. 
ward,  is  found  in  objedls  of  which  we  have  feme 
information  at  fecond  hand  ;  for  defcription, 
though  it  contribute  to  familiarity,  cannot  alto- 
gether remove  the  appearance  of  novelty  when 
the  objeft  itfelf  is  prefcnted :  the  firft  fight  of  a 
lion  occafions  fome  wonder,  after  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  corredeft  piftures.and  fta- 
tues  of  that  animal. 

A  new  objedl  that  hears  fome  diftant  refem- 
blance  to  a  known  fpecies,  is  an  inftance  of  a 
third  degree ^f  novelty:  a  ftton^^  refemblance 

among 
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among  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  prevents^ 
almoft  entirely  the  effed  of  novelty,  unlefs  di- 
ftance  of  place  or  feme  other  circumftance  con« 
cur ;  but  where  the  refemblance  is  faint,  fome 
degree  of  wonder  is  felt,  and  the  emotion  rifes 
in  proportion  to  the  faintnefs  of  the  refemblance. 
The  higheft  degree  of  wonder  arifeth  from 
unknown  objeds  that  have  no  analogy  to  any 
fpecies  we  are  acquainted  with.  Shakefpeare  in 
a  fimile  introduces  that  fpecies  of  novelty  : 

As  glorious  to  the  fight 
As  is  a  winged  meflenger  from  heaven 
Unto  the  white  up-turned  wond'ring  eye 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him 
When  he  beftrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  fails  upon  the  bofom  of  the  air. 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 

One  example  of  that  fpecies  of  novelty  de- 
ferves  peculiar  attention  ;  and  that  is,  when  an 
objedl  altogether  new  is  feen  by  one  perfon  on- 
ly, and  but  once.  Thefe  circumftances  heighten 
remarkably  the  emotion  :  the  Angularity  of  the 
fpedtator  concurs  with  the  Angularity  of  the  ob- 
jedt,  to  inflame  wonder  to  its  higheft  pitch. 

In,  explaining  the  eflfeds  of  novelty,  the  place 
a  being  occupies  in  the  fcale  of  exiftence,  is  a 
circumftance  that  muft  not  be  omitted.  Novel- 
ty in  the  individuals  of  a  low  clafs  is  perceived 
with  indiffepence,  x>r  with  a  very  flight  emotion : 

thus 
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thus  a  pebble,  however  lingular  in  its  appeaiv 
anccy  fcarce  moves  our  wonder.  The  emotion 
rifes  with  the  rank  of  the  object ;  and,  other  cir-> 
cumftances  being  equal,  is  ftrongeft  in  the*  high- 
eft  order  of  exiftence :  a  ftrange  mftA  affeds 
us  more  than  a  ftrange  vegetable  ;  and  a  ftrange 
quadruped  more  than  a  ftrange  irifeSt. 

However  natural  novelty  may  be,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  experience,  that  thofe  who  relifli  it  the 
moft  are  careful  to  conceal  its  influence.  Love 
of  novelty,  it  is  true,  prevails  in  children,  in 
idlers,  and  in  men  of  ihallow  underftanding ; 
and  yet,  after  all,  why  Ihould  one  be  Jafliamed 
of  indulging  a  natural  propenfity  ?  A  diftinc- 
tion  will  afford  a  fatisfaftory  anfwer.  No  man 
is  afhamed  of  curiofity  when  it  is  indulged  in 
order  to  acquire  knowledge.  But  to  prefer  any 
thing  mei'ely  becaufe  it  is  new,  fhows  a  mean 
tafte,  which  one  ought  to  be  afhamed  of:  vani- 
ty is  commonly  at  the  bottom,  which  leads  thofe 
who  are  deficient  in  tafte  to  prefer  things  odd, 
rare,  or  Angular,  in  order  to  diftinguifti  them- 
felves  from  others.  And  in  fadl,  that  appetite,* 
as  above  mentioned,  reigns  chiefly  among  per- 
fons  of  a  mean  tafte,  who  are  ignorant  of  refined 
and  elegant  pleafures. 

One  final  caufe  of  wonder,  hinted  above,  is, 
that  this  emotion  is  intended  to  ftimulate.  our 
curiofity.  Another,  fomewhat  different,  is,  to 
prepare  the  mind  for  receiving  deep  imprefiions 

of 


of  fiew  objeAs.  An  acquaintance  Hn^ith  the  Ta- 
.riotts  things  that  may  9Bk&  us  and  with  thsir 
propertres,  is  elRential  tt)  our  weii-bcmg :  nor 
will  a  flight  or  fupat iicial  acquaintance  bt  fuffi^ 
i^ient ;  ihty  ought  to  be  fo  deeply  engraved  on 
'the  n^indv  as  to  be  ready  for  ufe  upon  erery  oc- 
calion.  Ndw,  in  ordeir  to  make  a*  dtep  ioipref- 
fion,  it  is  wifely  contriTed^  that  things  (hould  be 
introduced  to  our  acquaintance  with  a  certain 
'pomp  and  folemnity  J)roduftive  of  a  vivid  emo- 
tion* When  the  impreilion  is  once  fairly  made, 
the  emotion  of  novelty,  being  no  longer  necella- 
ty,  vanifhethalmoft  inftantaneoufly  ;  never  tore- 
turii>  unlefs  Where  the  impreffion  happens  to  be 
obliterated  by  length  of  time  or  other  means  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  fecond  introduAion  hath 
nearly  the  fame  folemnity  with  the  firft. 

Defigning  wifdom  is  no  where  mof^  legible 
thari  in  this  part  of  the  human  frame.  If  new 
objefts  did  not  afffe6l  us  in  a  very  peculiar  man- 
ner, thfeir  ImpreflBiorts  would  be  fo  flight  afe  fcarce 
to  be  of  atty  ufe  in  life :  on  the  other  hand,  did 
bbje£ts  cdfttinae  to  aflfed  us  as  deeply  ds  at  firft, 
the  mlttd  would  be  totally  engroffed  with  them, 
and  haVfc  "M  room  Irft  eithet  for  action  or  re- 
fledion. 

The  firiiai  caufe  of  farprife  is  ftili  more  evi- 
dent than  of  novelty.  Self-love  mak^  us  Vigi- 
lantly attentive  to  felf-prefervation ;  lyut  felf- 

lor6,  which  opemtefe  *y  means  4f  ttaibn  and 

refle^Uon, 
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reflexion,  and  impels  not  the  mind  to  any  par- 
ticular objed  or  from  it,  is  a  principle  too  cool 
for  a  fudden  emergency :  an  objed  breaking  in 
unexpededly,  affords  no  time  for  deliberation ; 
and,  in  that  cafe,  the  agitation  of  furprife  comes 
in  feafonably  to  roufe  felf-love  into  adion  :  fur- 
prife gives  the  alarm  ;  and  if  there  be  any  ap- 
pearance of  danger,  our  whole  force  is  inftantly 

T 

fummoned  up  to  ihun  ot  to  prevent  it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR  VII. 


RISIBLE    OBJECTS. 


SUCH  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  his  powers 
and  faculties  are  foon  blunted  by  exercife. 
The  returns  of  fleep,  fufpending  all  aftivity,  are 
not  alone  fufficient  to  preferve  him  in  vigour  : 
during  his  waking  hours,  amufement  by  inter- 
vals is  requifite  to  unbend  his  mind  from  feri- 
ous  occupation.  To  that  end,  nature  hath  kind- 
ly made  a  provifion  of  many  objefts,  which  may 
be  diilinguilhed  by  the  epithet  of  rifible^  becaufe 
they  raife  in  us  a  peculiar  emotion  expreffed  ex- 
ternally by  laughter :  that  emotion  is  pleafant  ; 
and  being  alfo  mirthful,  it  mod  fuccefsfuUy  un- 
bends the  mind,  and  recruits  the  fpirits.  Ima« 
gination  contributes  a  part  by  multiplying  fuch 
objeds  without  end. 

Ludicrous  is  a  general  term,  fignifying^  as 
may  appear  from  its  derivation,  what  is  play- 
feme,  fportive,  or  jocular.  Ludicrous^  therefore, 
feems  the  genus,  of  which  rijible  is  a  fpecies, 
limited  as  above  to  what  makes  us  laugh. 

However  eafy  it  may  be,  concerning  any  parti- 
cular objeft,  to  fay  whether  it  be  rifible  or  not,  it 
feems  difficult,  if  at  all  pradicable,  to  eftablifh 

any 
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any  general  chaniAer«  bj  which  objeds  of  that 
kind  may  be  diftingutfhed  from  others.  Nor  is 
that  a  iingalar  cafe  ;  for,  upon  a  review,  we  find 
t:he  fame  difficulty  in  moil  of  the  articles  already 
handled.  There  is  nothing  more  eafy,  viewing 
a  particular  objed,  than  to  pronounce  that  it  is 
beautiful  or  ugly,  grand  or  little  :  but  were  we 
to  attempt  general  rules  for  ranging  obje&s  un- 
der different  clafies,  according  to  thefe  quali- 
ties, we  fliould  be  much  gravelled.  A  feparate 
caufe  increafes  the  difficulty  of  diftinguifhing 
rifible  objeds  by  a  general  oharader  :  all  men 
are  not  equally  affeded  by  rifible  objects ;  nor 
the  fame  man  at  all  times ;  for  in  high  fpirits 
a  thing  will  make  him  laugh  outright,  which 
fcarce  provokes  a  fmile  in  a  grave  mood.  Ri- 
fible objeds,  however,  are  circumfcribed  with- 
in certain  limits ;  which  I  fhall  fuggeft,  without 
pretending  to  accuracy.  And,  in  the  firft  place, 
I  obferve,  that  no  objedl  is  rifible  but  what  ap- 
pears flight,  little,  or  trivial ;  for  we  laugh  at 
nothing  that  is  of  importance  to  our  own  inte- 
reft,  or  to  that  of  others.  A  veal  diitrefs  raifes 
pity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  rifible;  but. a 
flight  or  imaginary  diftrefs,^  which  moves  not 
pity,  is  rifible.  The  adventure  of  the  fulling- 
mills  in  Don  Quixote,  is  extremely  rifible ;  fo 
is  the  fcene  where  Sancho,  in  a  dark  night, 
tumbling  into  a  pit,  and  attaching  himfelf  to  the 
iide  by  hand  and  foot,  hangs  there  in  terrible  dif- 
may  till  the  morning,  when  he  difcovcrs  himfelf 
Vol.  I.  S  t^ 
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to  be  within  a  foot  of  th«  bottom*  A  nofe  re- 
markably long  or  ihorty  is  rifible ;  but  to  want 
it  altogether,  far  from  provoking  laughter,  raifes 
herror  in  the  fpedator.  Secondly,  With  refpe<i 
to  works  both  of  nature  and  of  art,  none  of 
them  are  rifible  but  what  are  out  of  rule,  fome 
remarkable  defeft  or  excefs  ;  a  very  long  vifage^ 
for  example,  or  a  very  fhort  one.  Hence  no- 
thing juft,  proper,  decent,  beautiful,  proportion- 
ed, or  grand,  is  rifible. 

Even  from  this  flight  flcetch  it  will  readily 
be  conjeflured,  that  the  emotion  raifed  by  a 
rifible  objed  is  of  a  nature  fo  Angular,  as  fcarce 
to  find  place  while  the  mind  is  occupied  with 
any  other  f>aflion  or  emotion :  and  the  conjee-^ 
ture  is  verified  by  experience ;  for  we  fcarce 
ever  find  that  emotion  blended  with  any  other. 
One  emotion  I  muft  except ;  and  that  is,  con- 
tempt raifed  by  certain  improprieties  :  every 
improper  a<A  infpires  us  with  fome  degree  of 
contempt  for  the  author ;  and  if  an  improper 
aft  be  at  the  fame  time  rifible  to  provoke 
laughter,  of  which  blunders  and  abfurdities  are 
noted  inilances,  the  two  emotions  of  oontempt 
and  or  laughter  unite  intimately  in  the  mind, 
and  produce  externally  what  is  termed  a  laugb 
of  derijion  or  of  Jcom.  Hence  objefts  that 
caufe  laughter  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  two 
kinds  :  they  are  either  riJibU  or  ridiculous.  A  ri- 
fible objeft  is  mirthful  only :  a  ridiculous  objeft 
is  both  mirthful  and  contemptible.    The  firft 

raifes 
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raifes  an  emption  of  laughter  that  is/altogether 
pieafant ;  the  pleafant  emotion  of  laughter,  t^ifed 
by  the  other,  is:  blended  with  the  painful  emo- 
tion of  contempt ;  and  the  mixed  emotion  is 
termed  tbe  emotion  of  ridicule.  The  pain  a  ridi- 
culous objeft  gives  me  is  refented  and  punifhed 
by  a  laugh  of  derifion.  A  rifible  objed,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  me  no  pain  :  it  Is  altogether 
pleafant  by  a  certain  fort  of  titillation,  which  is 
exprefled  externally  by  mirthful  laughter.  Ri^ 
dicule  will  be  more  fully  explained  afterward  : 
the  prefent  chapter  is  appropriated  to  the  other 
emotion. 

Riiible  objedls  are  fo  common,  and  fo  well 
underftood,  that  it  is  unnecefiary  to  confume 
paper  or  time  upon  them.  Take  the  few  fol- 
lowing examples* 

Falftaff^  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement's  inn,  like 
a  man  made  after  fupper  of  a  cheefe'*paring«  When 
he  was  naked,  be  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  forked 
radiih,  with  a  head  faataftically  carved  npon  it  with  a 
knife. 

Setond  Forty  Henry  IV.  jfff  iii.  Sc.  5. 

The  foregoing  is  of  difprofiortion.  Th^  fol- 
lowing examples  are  of  flight  or  imaginary  mif- 
fbrtunes. 

Faljlaff.  Ck>  fetch  me  a  quart  of  fack ;  pat  a  toaft 
in't.  Have  I  liv'd  to  be  carried  in  a  baiket^  like  a. bar- 
row of  '  butcher's  ofial,  and  to'  be  thrown  into  the 

S  2  ''  Thames! 
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Thames !  Well,  i£  I  be  ferved  fuch  another  irick,  I'll 
have  my  brains  ta'en  out  and  butter'd,  and  give  them 
to  a  dog  for  a  new  jear's  gift.  The  rogues  flighted 
me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorfe  as  thej  would 
have  drown'd  a  bitch's  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'th'litter  ; 
and  jou  maj  know  bj  taj  fize,  that  I  have  a  kind  of 
alacrity  in  finking :  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell, 
I  fiiould  down.  I  had  been  drown'd,  but  that  the 
ihore  was  flielvy  and  (hallow ;  a  death  that  I  abhor ; 
for  the  water  fwells  a  man  :  and  what  a  thing  fliould  I 
have  been  when  I  had  been  fwell'd  ?  I  fliould  have 
been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Merry  Wives  ofJViftd/orj  AS  iii.  Sc  15. 

Faljiaff.  tJzft  70U  fliall  hear;  Mailer  Brook,  what  I 
have  fuffer'd  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your 
good*  Being  thus  cramm'd  in  the  bafl^et,  a  couple  of 
Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  call'd  forth  by  their 
miftrefs,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to 
Datchet-lane*  They  took  mA  on  their  flioulders,  met 
the  jealous  knave  their  matter  in  the  door,  who  aflL'd 
them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their  baiket.  I 
quak'd  for  fear,  left  the  lunatic  knave  would  have 
fearch'd  it  \  but  Fate,  ordaining  he  fliould  be  a  cuc- 
kold, held  his  hand.  Well,  on  went  he  for  a  fearch, 
and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  the  fe-  < 
quel,  Mafter  Brook.  I  fuffSer'd  the  pangs  of  three 
egregious  deaths  ;  firft,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be 
deteAed  by  a  jealous  rotten  bell- weather ;  next,  to  be 
compafs'd  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of 
a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head ;  and  then  to  be 
fiopt  in,  like  a  flrong  diftillation,  with  (linking  clothes 
that  fretted  in  their  own  greafe.  Think  of  that,  a 
man  of  my  kidney ;  think  of  that,  that  am  as  fubjeA 

to 
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to  heat  as  batter;  a  man  of  amtinaal  diffolndoii  and 
thaw  i  it  was  a  miracle  to  'fcape  fuffocation.  And  ia 
the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half 
fiew'd  in  greale,  like  a  Dutch  diih,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Thames,  and  cool'd  glowing  hot,  in  that  furge,  like 
a  borfe  Ihoe ;  think  of  that ;  hiffing  hot ;  think  of  that. 
Mailer  Brook. 

Merrj^  Wives  of  Windfor^  AB  iii.  Sc.  x  7* 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

KESEMBtANCE   AND    DISSIMILITUDE, 

HAVING  difculTed  thofe  qualities  and  cir- 
cutnftances  of  fingle  objedls  that  feem 
peculiarly  connefted  with  criticifm,  we  proceed, 
according  to  the  method  propofed  in  the  chap* 
ter  of  beauty,  to  the  relations  of  objeds,  begin- 
ning with  the  relations  of  refemblance  and  dif-^ 
iimilitude. 

The  bonne&ion  that  man  hath  with  the  beings 
around  him,  requires  fome  acquaintance  with 
their  nature,  their  powers  and  their  qualities, 
for  regulating  his  condud.  For  acquiring  a 
branch  of  knowledge  fo  eflential  to  our  well- 
being,  motives  alone  of  reafon  and  intereft  are 
not  fufficient :  nature  hath  providently  fuper^ 
added  curioiity,  a  vigorous  propenfity,  which 
never  is  at  reft.  This  propenfity  attaches  us  to 
every  new  objedl  *  ;  and  incites  us  to  compare 
objeds,  in  order  to  difcover  their  diflferences 
and  refemblances. 

Refemblance  among  objeds  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  diflimilitude  among  objeds  of  different 
kinds,  are  too  obvious  and  familiar  to  gratify 

our 

*  Sec  chap.  6. 
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our  curiofity  in  any  degree :  its  gratification  lies 
in  difcovering  differences  among  things  where 
refemblance  prevails,  and  refemblances  where 
difference  prevails.  Thus  a  difference  in  indi^- 
viduals  of  the  fame  kind  of  plants  or  animals  is 
deemed  a  difcovery ;  while  the  many  particu* 
lars  in  which  they  agree  are  negleded  :  and  in 
different  kinds,  any  refemblance  is  greedily  re* 
marked,  without  attending  to  the  many  particu*- 
lars  in  which  they  differ. 

A  comparifon,  however,  maybe  too  far  ftretch^ 
ed.  When  differences  or  refemblances  are  car* 
ried  beyond  certain  bounds,  they  appear  flight 
and  trivial ;  and  for  that  reafon  will  not  be  re- 
lifhed  by  a  man  of  tafte :  yet  fuch  propenfity  is 
there  to  gratify  paflion,  curiofity  in  particular, 
that  even  among  good  writers  we  find  many 
comparifons  too  flight  to  afford  fatisfadlion. 
Hence  the  frequent  inftances  among  logicians 
of  diftindions  without  any  folid  difference:  and 
hence  the  frequent  inftances  among  poets  and' 
orators,  of  fimilies  without  any  juft  refemblance. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  I  fliall  confine  myfelf 
to  one  inftance,  which  will  probably  amufe  the 
reader,  being  a  quotation,  not  from  a  poet  nor 
orator,  but  fVom  a  grave  author,  writing  an  in- 
ftitute  of  law.  *•  Our  ftudent  fliaU  obferve,  that 
**  the  knowledge  of  the  law  is  like  a  deep  well, 
"  out  of  which  each  man  draweth  according  to 
**  the  ftrength  of  his  underftanding.  He  that 
**  reaches  deepeft,  feeth  the  amiable  and  admi- 
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"  rable  fecrets  of  the  law,  wherein  I  affure  you 
the  fages  of  the  law  in  former  times  have  had 
the  deepeil  reach.  And,  as  the  bucket  in  the 
depth  is  eafily  drawn  to  the  uppermoft  part  of 
the  water,  (for  nullum  elementutn  infuo  propria 
loco  ejl  grave\  but  take  it  from  the  water,  it 
cannot  be  drawn  up  but  with  a  great  difficul- 
ty ;  fo,  albeit  beginnings  of  this  (tudy  feem 
*'  difficult,  yet,  when  the  profelTor  of  the  law 
^'  can  dive  into  the  depth,  it  is  delightful,  eafy^ 
"  and  without  any  heavy  burden,  fo  long  as  he 
"  keep  himfelf  in  his  own  proper  element  *.** 
Shakefpeare,  with  uncommon  humour,  ridicules 
fuch  difpofition  to  iimile-making,  by  putting  in 
the  mouth  of  a  weak  man  a  refemblance  much 
of  a  piece  with  that  now  mentioned : 

Fluellen.  I  think  it  is  in  Macedon  where  Alexander 
is  porn :  I  tell  you,  Captain,  if  you  look  in  the  naps 
of  the  orld,  I  warrant  that  you  fall  find,  in  the  com- 
parifons  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the 
fituations,  look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in 
Macedon,  there  is  alfo  moreover  a  river  in  Monmouth  : 
it  is  called  Wye  at  Monmouth,  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains 
what  is  the  name  of  the  other  river ;  but  it  is  all  one, 
'tis  as  like  as  my  fingers  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is 
falmons  in  both.  If  you  mark  Alexander'^  life  well, 
Harry  of  Monmouth's  life  is  come  after  it  indifferent 
well;  for  there  is  figures  in  all  things.  Alexander, 
God  knows,  and  you  know,  in  his  rages,  and  bis  furies^ 

and 
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and  his  wraths,  and  his  chokrs,  and  his  moods,  and  hu 
4iipleafttres,  and  his  indignations ;  and  alfo  being  a  lit- 
tle intoxicates  in  his.  prains,  did,  in  hb  ales  and  hit 
angers,  look  you,  kill  his  peft  friend  Clytus. 

Gower.  Our  King  is  not  like  him  in  that ;  he  never 
kill'd  an  J  of  his  friends. 

F/uellen.  It  is  not  well-done,  mark  yon  now,  to  take 
the  tales  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made  and  finiflied* 
I  fpeak  but  in  figures,  and  comparifons  of  it :  As  Alex- 
ander kill'd  his  friend  Cly tus,  being  in  his  ales  and  his 
cups ;  fo  alfo  Harry  Monmouth,  being  in  his  right  wits 
and  his  good  judgments,  tum'd  away  the  fat  knight 
with  the  great  belly  doublet ;  he  was  full  of  jefts,  and 
gypes,  and  knaveries,  and  mocks :  I  have  forgot  his 
name. 

Gower,  Sir  John  Falftaff. 

Fluellen,  That  is  he :  I  tell  yon  there  is  good  men 
pom  at  Monmouth. 

K,  Hirtry  V.  AS  lY.  Sc.  13. 

Inftrudlion,  no  doubt,  is  the  chief  end  of  com- 
parifon ;  but  that  it  is  not  the  only  end  will  be 
evident  from  confidering,  that  a  comparifon 
may  be  employed  with  fuccefs  to  put  a  fubjedl 
in  a  ftrong  point  of  view.  A  lively  idea  is 
formed  of  a  man's  courage,  by  likening  it  to 
that  of  a  lion  ;  and  eloquence  is  exalted  in  our 
imagination,  by  comparing  it  to  a  river  over- 
flowing its  banks,  and  involving  all  in  its  impe- 
tuous courfe.  The  fame  effedl  is  produced  by 
contrail:  a  man  in  profperity  becomes  more 
fenlible  of  his  happinefs  by  oppoling  his  condi- 

tion 
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tion  to  that  of  a  perfon  in  want  of  bread.  Thus, 
comparifon  is  fubfervient  to  poetry  as  well  as  to 
philofophy  :  and,  with  refpeft  to  both,  the  fore- 
going  ob&rvation  holds  equally,   that  refem- 
blance  among  objects  of  the  fame  kind,  and  dif^ 
fiitiMitude  among  oibjeds  of  different  kinds,  have 
no  efie<%c  fuch  a  comparifon  neither  tends  to 
gratify  our  coriofity,  nor  to  fet  the  objeds  com- 
pared in  a  ftronger  light :  two  apartments  in  a 
pakce,   fimilar  in  fhape,    fixe,   and  furniture, 
make  feparately  as  good  a  'figure  as  when  com- 
pared ;  and  the  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to 
two  fimilar  copartments  in  a  garden :  on  the 
other  hand,  oppofe  a  regular  building  to  a  fall 
of  water,  or  a  good  pi£tute  to  a  towering  hill^ 
or  even  a  little  dog  to  a  large,  horfe,  and  the 
cckntroft  will  produce  no  effe<5t     But  a  refem- 
blance  between  pbjeds  of  different  kinds,  and  a 
difference  between  objefts  of  the  fame  kind,  have 
remarkably  an  enlivening  effeft.      The  poets, 
fuch  of  them  as  have  a  juft  tafte,  draw  all  their 
iimilies  from  things  that  in  the  main  differ  widely 
from  the  principal  fubjeft  ;  and  they  never  at- 
tempt a  contrail  but  where  the  things  have  a 
common  genus  and  a  refemblance  in  the  capital 
circumfl:ances :    place  together  a  large   and   a 
fmall  fized  animal  of  the  fame  fpecies,  the  one 
will  appear  greater,  the  other  lefs,  than  when 
viewed  feparately  :   when  we  oppofe  beauty  to 
deformity,  each  makes  a  greater  figure  by  the 
comparifon.    We  compare  the  drcfs  of  different 

*  nations 
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cations  with  curiofity,  but  without  furprile ;  be- 
caufe  they  have  no  fuch  refemblance  in  the  ca- 
pital parts  as  to  pleafe  us  by  contracting  the 
finaller  parts.  But  a  new  cut  of  a  fleeve  or  of 
a  pocket  enchants  by  its  novelty,  and  in  oppofi* 
tion  to  the  former  faihion,  raifes  fome  degree  of 
furprife.  » 

That  refemblance  and  diffimilitude  have  an 
enlivening  eflfedt  upon  objeds  of  fight,  is  made 
fufficiently  evident :  and  that  they  have  the 
fame  effed  upon  objeds  of  the  other  fenfes,  is 
alfo  certain.  Nor  is  that  law  confined  to  the 
external  fenfes ;  for  characters  contrafted  make 
a  greater  figure  by  the  oppofition :  lago,  in  the 
tragedy  of  OtbellOp  fays, 

He  bath  a  daily  beauty  iahis  life 
That  makes  me  ugly* 

The  charader  of  a  fop,  and  of  a  rough  warrior, 
are  no  where  more  fuccefsfully  contrafted  than 
in  Shakefpeare : 


Hofjpur.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prifoners; 
But  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathlefs  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  fword ; 
Came  there  a  certain  Lord,  neat  trimly  dre&'d, 
Freih  as  a  bridegroom  ;  and  hta  chin,  new-reapM, 
Shew'd  like  a  ftubble-land  at  harveft-home. 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; 
And  'twist  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
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A  poanoet-boXf  whicli  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  Qofe ; — and  ftill  he  fmil'd,  and  talk'd  z. 

And  as  the  foldiers  bare  dead  bodies  by. 

He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerlji 

To  bring  a  flovenlj  unhandfome  corfe 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility ! 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 

He  queftion'd  me ;  among  the  refi,  demanded 

My  pris'nersy  in  your  Majefty's  behalf. 

I  then  all  Smarting  with  my  woonds ;  being  gall'd 

To  be  fo  pefter'd  with  a  popinjay. 

Out  o£  my  grief,  and  my  impatience, 

Anfwer'd,  negle&ingly,  I  know  not  what : 

He  ihould,  or  ihould  not ;  for  he  made  me  mad. 

To  fee  him  fhine  fo  bri&,  and  fmell  fo  fweet, 

And  talk  fo  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman, 

Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds  \  (God  fave   the 

mark !) 
And  telling  me,  the  fov'reigneit  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmacity,  for  an  inward  brnife  ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  fo  it  was, 
This  villainous  faltpetre  (hould  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmleCi  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  deitroy'd 
So  cowardly  :  and  but  for  thefe  vile  guns 
He  would  bimfelf  have  been  a  foldier.  — — — 

Firfi part^  Henry  IV.  AQ  I.  Sc.  4. 

Paffions  and  emotions  are  alfo  inflamed  by  com- 
parifon*  A  man  of  high  rank  humbles  the  by- 
ftandersycven  to  annihilate  thejn  in  their  own  opi- 
nion :  Csefar,  beholding  the  ftatue  of  Alexander^ 
was  greatly  mortified,  that  now  at  the  age  of  thir- 
ty •two 
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ty-two  when  Alexander  died,  he  had  not  per- 
formed one  memorable  a£tion. 

Our  opinions  alfo  are  much  influenced  by 
comparifon.  A  man  whofe  opulence  exceeds 
the  ordinary  ilandard,  is  reputed  richer  than  be 
is  in  reality  ;  and  wifdom  or  weaknefs,  if  at  all 
remarkable  in  an  ihdividual,  is  generally  carried 
beyond  the  truth. 

The  opinion  a  man  forms  of  his  prefent  di- 
ftrefs  is  heightened  by  contrafting  it  with  his 
former  happinefs* 

Could  I  forget 

What  I  have  been,  I  might  the  better  bear 

What  I  am  deftin'd  to.    I'm  not  the  firft 

That  have  been  wretched :  but  to  think  how  much 

I  have  been  happier. 

Southern's  Innocent  Adultery^  AS  iz. 

The  diftrefs  of  a  long  journey  makes  even  an 
indifferent  inn  agreeable :  and  in  travelling,  when 
the  road  is  good,  and  the  horfeman  well  cover- 
ed, a  bad  day  may  be  agreeable  by  making  him 
fenfible  how  fnug  he  is. 

The  fame  effect  is  equally  remarkable,  when 
a  man  oppofes  his  condition  to  that  of  others. 
A  (hip  tofled  about  in  a  ftorm,  makes  the  fpec- 
tator  refled  upon  his  own  eafe  and  fecurity,  and 
puts  thefe  in  the  ftrongeft  light : 

Suave,  mari  magno  turbantibus  tequora  ventis, 
£  terra  magnum  alterius  fpefiare  laborem  ; 

NOA 
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Non  quia  Tezari  quemquam  eft  jucuod^  voIupUSf 
Sed  quibos  ipfe  malis  careas,  quia  cernere  fuave  eft. 

Lucret,  L%.  prindpio. 

A  man  in  grief  cannot  bear  mirth  :  it  gives  him 
a  more  lively  notion  of  his  unhappinefs,  and  of 
courfe  makes  him  more  unhappy.  Satan  con- 
templating the  beauties  of  the*  terreftrial  para- 
dife,  has  the  following  exclamation  :  - 

With  what  delight  could  I  have  walk'd  thee  rouud^ 
If  I  could  joy  in  ought,  fweet  interchange 
Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
Now  land,  now  fea,  and  fliores  with  foreft  crown'd. 
Rocks,  dens,  and  caves  !  but  I  in  none  of  thefe 
Find  place  or  refuge  ;  and  the  more  I  fee 
Pleafures  about  me,  fo  much  more  I  feel 
Torment  within  me^  as  from  the  hateful  fiege 
Of  contraries  :  all  good  to  me  becomes 
Bane,  and  in  heav'n  much  worfe  would  be  my  ftate. 

Paradife  Lqft^  boci  9.  /.  X 14. 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  vifits> 
Are  to  a  wife  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necef&cy  to  reafon  thus : 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necei&ty. 
Think  not  the  King  did  banifh  thee  ; 
But  thou  the  King.     Wo  doth  the  heavier  £t, 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  botne; 
Go  fay,  I  fent  thee  forth  to  purchafe  honour  9 
And  not,  the  King  ezil'd  thee.     Or  fuppofe. 
Devouring  peftilence  hangs  in  our  air. 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  freflier  clime. 
Look  what  thy  foul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  go'ft,  not  whence  thou  com*ft. 

Suppofe 
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SuppoCb  tlie  fiaging  btnby  mnfici^iis ; 

The  grafs  whereon  thou  tread*ft.the  prefence-floor  ^ 

The  flowr's,  fair  ladies  ;  and  thy  fiepS|  no  more 

Than  a  delightful  meafure,  or  a  dance* 

For  gnarling  Sorrow  hath  lefs  power  to  bite 

The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  fets  it  light. 

Bt>ltnghroke.  Oh«  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand. 
By  thinking  on  the  f  rofty  Caucafus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  Appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feaft  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  fnow. 
By  thinking  on  fantaftic  fummer's  heat  ? 
Ohy  no!  the  apprehenfion  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worfe. 

King  Richard  IL  AS  I .  Sc.  6. 

The  appearance  of  danger  gives  fometimes  plea- 
fure,  fometimes  pain.  A  timorous  perfon  upoa 
the  battlements  of  a  high  tower,  is  feized  with 
fear,  which  even  the  confcioufnefs  of  fecurity 

r 

cannot  diffipate.  But  upon  one  of  a  firm  head, 
this  fituation  has  a  contrary  effedt :  the  appear- 
ance of  danger  heightens,  by  oppofition,  the 
confcioufnefs  of  fecurity,  and  confequently,  the 
fatisfadtion  that  arifes  from  fecurity :  here  the 
feeling  refembles  that  above  mentioned,  occa- 
calioned  by  a  fhip  labouring  in  a  ftorm. 

The  effed  of  magnifying  or  leflening  obje&s  bjr 
means  of  comparifon,  is  fo  fjuniliar,  that  no  phi<» 
lofopher  has  thought  of.  fearchiog  for  a  capfe  *• 

Th« 
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*  PraAical  writers  upon  the  fine  arts  will  attefipt  ai^ 
thing,  being  blind  both  to  the  difficulty  and  danger.   De 
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The  obfcurity  of  the  fubjed  may  poffibly  have 
contributed  to  theit  filence  ;  but  luckily,  wedif- 
cover  the  caufe  to  be  a  principle  unfolded  above, 
which  is,  the  influence  of  pafiion,  over  our  opi- 
nions *.  We  have  had  occafion  to  fee  many  il* 
luftrious  effedls  of  that  lingular  power  of  paffion ; 
and  that  the  magnifying  or  diminifliing  objefts 
by  means  of  comparifon,  proceeds  from  the  fame 
caufe,  will  evidently  appear,  by  refleding  in 
what  manner  a  fpedtator  is  aifeAed,  when  a  very 
large  animal  is  for  the  firft  time  placed  befide  a 
very  fmall  one  of  the  fame  fpccies.  The  firft 
thing  that  ftrikes  the  mind,  is  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  two  animals,  which  is  fo  great  as  to 
occafion  furprife ;  and  this,  like  other  emotions, 
magnifying  its  obje<5l,  makes  us  conceive  the 
difference  to  be  the  greateft  that  can  be :  we 
fee,  or  feem  to  fee,  the  one  animal  extremely 
little,  and  the  other  extremely  large.  The  emo- 
tion of  furprife  arifing  from  any  unufual  refem- 
blance,  ferves  equally  to  explain,  why  at  firft 
view  we  are  apt  to  think  fuch  refemblance  more 

entire 


Piles,  accounting  why  contrail  is  agreeaible,  fays,  ^*  That 
''  it  b  a  fort  of  war,  which  puts  the  oppofite  parties 
^  in  motion."  Thus,  to  account  for  an  cffeft  of  which 
^cre  is  no  doubt,  any  caufe,  however  foolifb,  is  made 
welcome. 

*  Chap.  2.  part5« 
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entire  than  it  is  in  reality.  And  it  muft  not 
efcape  obfervation,  that  the  circumftances  of 
more  and  lefs,  which  are  the  proper  fubjeds  of 
comparifon,  raife  a  perception  fo  indiftindt  and 
vague  as  to  facilitate  the  efFedl  defcribed :  we 
have  no  mental  ftandard  of  great  and  little,  nor 
of  the  feveral  degrees  of  any  attribute  ;  and  the 
mind  thus  unreftrained,  is  naturally  difpofed  to 
indulge  its  furprife  to  the  utmoft  extent. 

In  exploring  the  operations  of  the  mind,  fome 
of  which  are  extremely  nice  and  flippery,  it  is 
neceffary  to  proceed  with  the  utmoft  caution  : 
and  after  all,  feldom  it  happens  that  fpeculations 
of  that  kind  afford  any  fatisfaftion.  Luckily, 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  our  fpeculations  are  fupport- 
ed  by  fa£ls  and  folid  argument.  Firft,  a  fmall 
objed  of  one  fpecies  oppofed  to  a  great  objedk 
of  another,  produces  not,  in  any  degree,  that 
deception  which  is  fo  remarkable  when  both 
objeds  are  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  greateft 
difparity  between  objefts  of  different  kinds,  is 
fo  common  as  to  be  obferved  with  perfedl  in« 
difference  ;  but  fuch  difparity  between  objedls  . 
of  the  fame  kind,  being  uncommon,  never  fails 
to  produce  furprife :  and  may  we  not  fairly  con- 
clude, that  furprife,  in  the  latter  cafe,  is  what 
occaiions  the  deception,  when  we  find  no  de- 
ception in  the  former  ?  In  the  next  place,  if  fur- 
prife be  the  fole  caufe  of  the  deception,  it  fol-. 
lows  neceffarily,  that  the  deception  will  vanifti 
as  foon  as  the  objeds  compared  become  fami- 

Vol.!.  T    '  liar. 
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liar.     This  holds  fo  unerringly,  as  to  leave  no 
reafonable  doubt  that  furprife  is  the  prime  mo- 
ver :  our  furprife  is  great  the  (irft  time  a  fmall 
lap-dog  is  feen  with  a  large  maftifT;  but  when 
two  fuch  animals  are  conftantly  together,  there 
is  no  furprife,  and  it  makes,  no  difference  whe- 
ther  they  be  viewed  feparately  or  in  company  : 
we  fet  no  bounds  to  jthe  riches  of  a  man  who 
has   recently  made  his  fortune,  the  furprifing 
difproportion  between  his  prefent  and  his  paft 
fituation  being  carried  to  an  extreme  ;  but  with 
regard  to  a  family  that  for  many  generations 
hath  enjoyed  great  wealth,  the  fame  falfe  rec- 
koning  is  not  made :  it  is  equally  remarkable, 
that  a  trite  fimile  has  no  effect ;  a  lover  com- 
pared to  a  moth  fcorching  itfelf  at  the  flame  of 
a  candle,  originally  a  fprightly  fimile,  has  by 
frequent  ufe  loft  all  force ;  love  cannot  now  be 
compared  to  fire,  without  fome  degree  of  difguft : 
it  has  been  juftly  objeded  againft  Homer,  that 
the  lion  is  too  often  introduced  into  his  limilies  i 
all  the  variety  he  is  able  to  throw  into  them,  not 
being  fufficient  to  keep  alive  the  reader's  furprife. 
To  explain  the  influence  of  comparifon  upon 
the  mind,  I  have  chofen  the  fi^npleft  cafe,  to  wit, 
the  firft  fight  of  two  animals  ©f  the  fame  kind, 
differing  in  fiieonly ;  but  to  complete  the  theory, 
other  circumftances  muft  be  taken  in*     And  the 
next  fuppofition  I  make,  is  where  both  animals^ 
feparately  familiar  to  the  fpedlator,  are  brought 
together  for  the  firft  time*    In  that  cafe,  the  ef- 
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fcdt  of  magnifying  and  diminiftiing,  is  found 
remarkably  greater  than  in  that  firft  mentioned ; 
and  the  reaftm  will  appear  upon  analyling  the 
operation :  the  firft  feeling  we  have  is  of  furprife 
at  the  uncommon  difference  of  two  creatures  of 
the  fame  fpecies :  we  are  next  fenfible,  that  the 
one  appear?  lefs,  the  other  larger,  than  they  did 
formerly  ;  and  that  new  circumftance,  increafing 
our  furprife,  makes  us  imagine  a  ftill  greater 
oppofitibn  between  the  animals  than  if  we  had 
formed  no  notion  of  them  beforehand. 

*  I  fhall  confine  my  fclf  to  one  other  fuppofi- 
tion  J  That  the  fpeftator  was  acquainted  before- 
hand with  one  of  the  animals  only,  the  lap-dog 
for  example.     This  new  circumftance  will  vary 
the  effeft  ;   for  inftead  of  widening  the  natural 
difference,  by  enlarging  in  appearance  the  one 
animal,  and  diminiftiing  the  other  in  propor- 
tion, the  whole  apparent  alteration  will  reft  up- 
on the  lap-dog :   the  furprife  to  find  it  lefs  than 
it  appeared  formerly,  diredts  to  it  our  whole  at- 
tention, and  makes  us  conceive  it  to  be  a  moft 
diminutive  creature :   the  maftiff  in  the  mean 
time  is  quite  overlooked.     I  am  able  to  illuf- 
trate  this  effeA  by  a  familiar  example.     Take 
a  piece  of  paper,  or  of  linen   tolerably  white, 
and  compare  it  With   a  pure  white  of  the  fame- 
kind :   the  judgment  we  formed  of  the  firft  ob- 
jed  is  inftantly  varied ;  and  the  furprife  occa- 
lioned  by  finding  it  lefs  white  than  was  thought, 
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produceth  a  hafty  convidion  that  it  is  much  left 
white  than  it  is  in  reality :  withdrawing  now 
the  pure  white,  and  putting  in  its  place  a  deep 
black,  the  furprife  occalioned  by  that  new  cir- 
cumflance  carries  us  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
makes  us  conceive  the  objeft  fir  ft  mentioned  to  be 
a  pure  white  :  and  thus  experience  compels  us  to 
acknowledge,  that  our  emotions  have  an  influ- 
ence even  upon  our  eyefight.  This  experiment 
leads  to  a  general  obfervation.  That  whatever  is 
found  more  ftrange  or  beautiful  than  was  ex- 
pcfted,  is  judged  to  be  more  ftrange  or  beauti- 
ful than  it  is  in  reality.  Hence  a  common  ar- 
tifice, to  depreciate  beforehand  what  we  wifh  to 
make  a  figure  in  the  opinion  of  others. 

The  comparifons  employed  by  poets  and  ora- 
tors, are  of  the  kind  laft  mentioned ;  for  it  is 
always  a  known  objedl  that  is  to  be  magnified 
or  leflened.  The  former  is  effedled  by  likening 
it  to  fome  grand  objedl,  or  by  contrafting  it 
with  one  of  an  oppofite  charafter.  To  efFedlu- 
ate  the  latter,  the  method  muft  be  reverfcd :  the 
obje<a  muft  be  contrafted  with  fomething  fupe- 
rior  to  it,  or  likened  to  fomething  inferior.  The 
whole  etfeft  is  produced  upon  the  principal  ob- 
jed:,  which  by  that  means  is  elevated  above  its 
rank,  or  deprefled  below  it. 

In  accounting  for  the  efFeft  that  any  unufual 
refemblance  or  difiimilitude  hath  upon  the  mind, 
no  caufe  has  been  mentioned  but  furprife  ^  and 
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to  prevent  confufion,  it  was  proper  to  difcufs 
that  caufe  firft.  But  Oirprife  is  not  the  only 
caufe  of  the  effect  defcribed  :  another  concurs 
which  operates  perhaps  not  lefs  powerfully, 
namely,  a  principle  in  human  nature  that  lies 
ftill  in  obfcurity,  not  having  been  unfolded  by 
any  writer,  though  its  efFefts  are  extenfivc ;  and  as 
it  is  not  diftinguiihed  by  a  proper  name,  the 
reader  muft  be  fatisfied  with  the  following  de- 
fcription.  Every  man  who  ftudies  himfelf  or 
others,  mufl  be  fenfible  of  a  tendency  or  propen^ 
fity  in  the  mind,  to  complete  every  work  that  is 
begun,  and  to  carry  things  to  their  full  perfedion. 
There  is  little  opportunity  to  difplay  that  pro- 
penfity  upon  natural  operations,  which  are  fel- 
dom  left  imperfect ;  but  in  the  operations  of  art, 
it  hath  great  fcope :  it  impels  us  to  perfevere  in 
our  own  work,  und  to  wifh  for  the  completion 
of  what  another  is  doing :  we  feel  a  fenfible  plea* 
fure  when  the  work  is  brought  to  perfedion ; 
and  our  pain  is  no  lefs  fenfible  when  we  are  dif- 
appointed.  Hence  our  uneafinefs,  when  an  in- 
terefting  ftory  is  broke  off  in  the  middle,  when 
a  piece  of  mufic  ends  without  a  clofe,  or  when  a 
building  or  garden  is  left  unfinifiied.  The  fame 
propenfity  operates  in  making  colle(3;ions,  fuch 
as  the  whole  works  good  and  bad  of  any  author. 
A  certain  perfon  attempted  to  colledl  prints  of 
all  the  capital  paintings,  and  fucceeded  except  as 
to  a  few«    La  firuyere  remarks,  that  an  anxious 
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fearch  was  made  for  thcfe  j  not  for  their  value, 
but  to  complete  the  fet  *. 

The 

_ _  ^  9 

^  The  examples  above  given,  are  of  things  that  can  be 
carried  p  an  end  pr  conclufion.  Bu(  the  fame  uneaiinefs 
13  perceptible  with  refped  to. things  that  admit  not  any 
conclufion  ;  witaefs  a  feries  that  has  no  end,  commonly 
called  an  infinite  feries.  The  mind  moving  along  fu^h  a 
ferieSy  begins  foon  to  feel  an  uneafinefs,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  fenfible,  in  continuing  its  progrefs  with- 
out hope  of  an  end. 

An  unbounded  profpeft  doth  not  long  continue  agree- 
able :  we  foon  feel  a  flight  uneafinefs,  which  increafes 
with  the  time  we  bellow  upon  the  profpeft.  An  avenue 
without  a  terminating  obje£l»  is  one  inftance  of  an  un- 
bounded profped  ;  and  we  might  hope  to  find  the  caufe 
of  its  difagreeablenefS)  if  it  refembled  an  infinite  feries. 
The  eye  indeed  promifes  no  refemblance  \  ioi  the  fliarp- 
ell  eye  commands  but  a  certain  length  of  fpace,  and 
there  it  is  bounded,  however  obfcurely.  But  the  mind 
perceives  things  as  they  exift;  and  the  line  is  carried  on 
in  idea  without  end  -,  in  which  refped  an  unbounded  pro- 
fpedt  IS  fimilar  to  an  infinite  feries.  In  fad,  the  uneafi- 
nefs  of  an  unbounded  profped,  differs  very  little  in  its 
feeling  from  that  of  an  infinite  feries  \  and  therefore  we 
may  reafunably  prefume,  that  both  proceed  from  the 

fame  caufe* 

We  ncxi  confide r  a  profpeft  unbounded  every  way,  as, 
for  example,  a  great  plain  or  the  ocean,  viewed  from  an 
eminence*  We  feel  here  an  uneafinefs  occafioned  by  the 
want  of  an  end  or  termination,  prccifely  as  in  the  other 
cafes.  A  profped  unbounded  every  way,  is  indeed  fo  £ar 
lingular,  as  at  firfi  to  be  more  pleafant  than  a  profpeft 
that  is  unbounded  In  one  direfiion  only,  and  afterward 
tp  be  more  painful  t'  But  thefe  circumftances  are  eafily 

explained, 
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The  final  caufe  of  the  propenfity  is  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  its  exiftence :  human  works  are  of 
no  fignificancy  till  they  be  completed  ;  and  reafon 
is  not  always  a  fufficient  counterbalance  to  indo- 
lence: fome  principle  over  and  above  is  neceflaryy 
to  excite  our  induftry,  and  to  prevent  our  flop- 
ping fhort  in  the  middle  of  the  courfe. 

We  need  not  lofe  time  to  defcribe  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  foregoing  propenfity  with  furprife, 
in  producing  the  efFedt  that  follows  any  unufual 
refemblance  or  diffimilitude.  Surprife  firft  ope- 
r^es,  and  carries  our  opinion  of  the  refemblance 
or  diffimilitude  beyond  truth.  The  propenfity 
we  have  been  defcribing  carries  us  filli  farther; 
for  it  forces  upon  the  mind  a  convidtion,  that 

T4  the 


explained,  without  wounding  the  general  theory :  the 
pleafure  we  feel  at  firft,  is  a  vivid  emotion  of  grandeur, 
arifing  from  the  immenfe  extent  of  the  objed  :  and  to 
increafe  the  pain  we  feel  afterward  for  the  want  of  a  ter- 
mination, there  concurs  a  pain  of  a  different  kind,  occa- 
fioned  by  ftretching  the  eye  to  comprehend  fo  wide  a  pro- 
fped ;  a  pain  that  gradually  increafes  with  the  repeated 
efforts  we  make  to  grafp  the  whole. 

It  is  the  fame  principle,  if  I  miftake  not,  which  ope- 
rates imperceptibly  with  refpcft  to  quantity  and  number. 
Another's  property  indented  into  my  field,  gives  me  un*. 
eafinefs ;  and  I  am  eager  to  make  the  purchafe,  not  for 
profit,  but  in  order  to  fquare  my  field.  Xerxes  and  his 
army,  in  their  paffage  to  Greece,  were  fumptuoufly  en- 
tertained by  Pythius  the  Lydian  :  Xerxes  recompenfed 
him  with  7000  Darics,  which  he  wanted  to  complete  ^e 
turn  of  four  millions. 
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the  refemblance  or  diflimilitude  is  complete.  We 
need  do  better  illuftration,  than  the  refemblance 
that  is  fancied  in  fome  pebbles  to  a  tree  or  an  in- 
fedl ;  which  refemblance^  however  faint  in  reali- 
ty, is  conceived  to  be  wonderfully  perfed.  The 
tendency  to  complete  a  refemblance  ading  jointly 
with  furprife,  carries  the  mind  fometimes  fo  far, 
as  even  to  prefume  upon  future  events.  In  the 
Greek  tragedy  entitled  Pbineides^  thofe  unhappy 
women,  feeing  the  place  where  it  was  intended 
they  (hould  be  flain,  cried  out  with  anguifh, 
**  They  now  fa  w  their  crufel  deftiny  had  condemn- 
**  ed  them  to  die  in  that  place,  being  the  fame 
•'  where  they  had  been  expofed  in  their  infan- 
"cy*/* 

The  propenfity  to  advance  every  thing  to  its 
perfedion,  not  only  co-operates  with  furprife  to 
deceive  the  mind,  but  of  itfelf  is  able  to  produce 
that  effeft.  Of  this  we  fee  many  inftances  where 
there  is  no  place  for  furprife  ;  and  the  firft  I  (hall 
give  is  of  refemblance.  Unumquodque  eodem  modo 
dijfolvitur  quo  coUigatum  ejl^  is  a  maxim  in  the 
Roman  law  that  has  no  foundation  in  truth ;  for 
tying  and  looiing,  building  and  demolifiiing,  are 
ads  oppofite  to  each,  other,  and  are  performed 
byx)ppofite  means :  but  when  thefe  ads  are  con- 
neded  by  their  relation  to  the  fame  fubjed,  their 
connedion  leads  us  to  imagine  a  fort  of  refem- 
blance between  them,  which  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
penfity 

•  Ariftotle,  Poet.  cap.  17, 
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penfity  is  conceived  to  be  as  complete  as*  pof- 
fible.  The  next  inftance  (hall  be  of  contrail. 
Addifon  obferves,  ''  That  the  paleft  features 
'*  look  the  raoft  agreeable  in  white  ;  that  a  face 
'^  which  is  overfluihed  appears  to  advantage  in 
the  deepeil  fcarlet ;  and  that  a  dark  com- 
plexion is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black 
"  hood.*'  The  foregoing  propeniity  ferves  to  ac- 
count for  thefe  appearances  ;  to  make  which 
evident,  one  of  the  cafes  (hall  fuffice.  A  com- 
plexion, however  dark,  never  approaches  to 
black :  when  thefe  colours  appear  together, 
their  oppoiition  ftrikes  us ;  and  the  propeniity 
we  have  to  complete  the  oppofition  makes  the 
darknefs  of  complexion  vanifh  out  of  fight. 

The  operation  of  this  propenfity,  even  where 
there  is  no  ground  for  furprife,  is  not  confined 
to  opinion  or  convidtion :  fo  powerful  it  is,  as 
to  make  us  fometimes  proceed  to  adlion,  in  or- 
der to  cotnplete  a  refemblance  or  diffimilitude. 
If  this  appear  obfcure,  it  will  be  made  clear  by 
the  following  inftances.  Upon  what  principle 
is  the  lex  talionis  founded,  other  than  to  make 
the  punifiiment  refemble  the  mifchief  ?  Reafon 
didates,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  conformity  or 
refemblance  between  a  crime  and  its  punifh- 
ment ;  and  the  foregoing  propenfity  impels  us 
to  make  the  refemblance  as  complete  as  poflible. 
Titus  Livius,  under  the  influence  of  that  pro- 
penfity, 

*  Spedatori  No.  265. 
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pcnfity,  accounts  for  a  certain  punifbment  by  a 
refemblance  between  it  and  the  crime,  too  fub- 
tile  for  common  apprthenfion.      Treating  of 
Mettus ,  FuSetius,  the  Alban  general,  who,  for 
treachery  to  the  Romans  his  allies,  was  fentcn- 
ced  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  horfes,  he  puts  the 
following  fpeech  in  the  mouth  of  TuUus  Hofii- 
lius,  who  decreed  the  punifhment,      "  Mette 
"  Fuflfeti,  inquit,  fi  ipfe  difcere  poffes  fidem  ac 
"  fcedera  fervare,  vivo  tibi  ea  difciplina  a  me 
**  adhibita  efTet.     Nunc,  quoniam  tuum  infana- 
"  bile  ingenium  eft,  at  tu  tuo  fupplicio  doce 
**  humanum  genus,  ea  fandla  credere,  quae  a  te 
violata  funt.     Ut  igitur  paulo  ante  animum 
inter  Fidenatem  Romanamque  rem  ancipitem 
geffifti,  ita  jam  corpus  paffim  diftrahendum 
*•  dabis  *.'*    By  the  fame  influence,  the  fentence 
is  often  executed  upon  the  very  fpot  where  the 
crime  was  committed.     In  the  Ele£lra  of  Sopho- 
cles, Egiftheus  is  dragged  from  the  theatre  into 
an  inner  room  of  the  fuppofed  palace,  to  fuffer 
death  where  he  murdered  Agamemnon.   Shake- 
fpeare,   whofe  knowledge  of  nature  is  no  lefs 
profound   than  extenlive,   has   not  overlooked 
this  propenfity  : 

Othello.  Get  me  fome  poifon,  lago,  this  night ;  I'll 
not  expollulate  with  her,  left  her  body  and  her  beauty 
unprovide  my  mind  again  \  this  night,  lago. 
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logo.  Do  it  not  with  poifqn ;  ftrangle  her  in  bed, 
even  in  the  bed  ihe  hath  contaminated. 

Othello.  Good,  good :  The  jufticc  of  it  pleafes  ;  very 
good. 

OtheUoj  AS  XV.  Sc.  5. 

Warvnch.  From  off  the  gates  of  \  ork  fetch  down 
the  heady 

Your  father's  head,  which  Clifford  placed  there. 

Inftead  whereof  let  his  fuppl^  the  room. 

Meafure  for  mcafure  mull  be  anfwered. 

T%ird  Part  of  Henry  VI.  JS  il.  Sc.  9. 

Pcrfons  in  their  laft  moments  are  generally  fei- 
zed  with  an  anxiety  to  be  buried  with  their  re- 
lations. In  the  Amynta  of  Taflb,  the  lover, 
hearing  that  his  miftrefs  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
wolf,  exprefles  a  defire  to  die  the  fame  death*. 

Upon  the  fubjeft  in  general  I  have  two  re- 
marks to  add.  The  firft  concerns  refemblance, 
which,  when  too  entire,  hath  no  effed,  however 
different  in  kind  the  things  compared  may  be. 
The  remark  is  applicable  to  works  of  art  only ; 
for  natural  objedts  of  diflferent  kinds  hare  fcarce 
ever  an  entire  refemblance.  To  give  an  exam- 
ple in  a  work  of  art,  marble  is  a  fort  of  matter 
very  different  from  what  compofes  an  animal ; 
and  marble  cut  into  a  human  figure  produces 
great  pleafure  by  the  refemblance;  but,  if  a 
marble  flatue  be  coloured  like  a  pidlure,  the  re- 
femblance 
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femblance  is  fo  entire,  as  at  a  diflance  to  make 
the  ftatue  appear  a  perfon:  we  difcover  the 
millake  when  we  approach  ;  and  no  other  emo* 
tion  is  raifed,  but  furprife  occaiioned  by  the  de- 
ception :  The  figure  ftill  appears  a  real  perfon, 
rather  than  an  imitation ;  and  we  muft  ufe 
refledlion  to  corredl  the  miftake.  This  cannot 
happen  in  a  pidlure ;  for  the  refemblance  can 
never  be  fo  entire  as  to  difguife  the  imitation. 

The  other  remark  relates  to  contrail.  Emo- 
tions make  th'e  greateft  figure  when  contrafted 
in  fucceffion  ;  but  the  fucceflion  ought  neither 
to  be  rapid,  nor  immoderately  flow  :  if  loo  flow, 
the  effedt  of  contraft  becomes  faint  by  the  di- 
fiance  of  the  emotions  ;  and  if  rapid,  no  fingle 
emotion  has  room  to  expand  itfelf  to  its  full 
fize,  but  is  ftifled,  as  it  were,  in  the  birth,  by  a 
fucceeding  emotion.  The  funeral  oration  of  the 
Bifhop  of  Meaux  upon  the  Dutchefs  of  Orleans 
is  a  perfeft  hodge-podge  of  chearful  and  melan- 
choly reprefentations  following  each  other  in  the 
quickeft  fucceflion  :  oppofite  emotions  are  beil 
felt  in  fucceflion  ;  but  each  emotion  feparately 
fhould  be  raifed  to  its  due  pitch,  before  another 
be  introduced. 

What  is  above  laid  down,  will  enable  us  to 
determine  a  very  important  queilion  concerning 
emotions  raifed  by  the  fine  arts,  namely.  Whe- 
ther ought  fimilar  emotions  to  fucceed  each 
other,  or  difiimilar  ?  The  emotions  raifed  by  the 
fine  arts  are  for  the  moft  part  too  nearly  related 

to 
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to  make  a  figure  by  refemblance  ;  and  for  that 
reafon  their  fucceflion  ought  to  be  regulated  aa 
much  as  poflible  by  contrail.     This  holds  con- 
fefledly  in  epic  and  dramatic  compofitions ;  and 
the  bell  writers,  led  perhaps  by  tafte  more  than 
by  reafoning,  have  generally  aimed  at  that  beau- 
ty.     It  holds  equally  in  muiic  :  in  the  fame  can- 
tata,  all  the  variety  of  emotions  that  are  within 
the  power  of  mufic  may  not  only  be  indulged^ 
but,  to  make  the  greateft  figure,  ought  to  be  con- 
traded.     In  gardening,  there  is  an  additional 
reafon  for  the  jule  :  the  emotions  raifed  by  that 
art  are  at  beft  fo  faint,  that  every  artifice  fhould 
be  employed  to  give  them  their  utmoft  vigour : 
a  field  may  be  laid  out  in  grand,  fweet,  gay, 
neat,  wild,  me|aDcholy  fcenes ;  and  when  thefe 
are  viewed  in  fucceifion,  grandeur  ought  to  be 
cont rafted  with  neatnefs,  regularity  with  wild- 
nefs,  and  gaiety  with  melancholy,  fo  as  that  each 
emotion  may  fucceed  its  oppofite  :  nay  it  is  an 
improvement  to  intermix  in  the  fucceflion  rude 
uncultivated  fpots  as  well  as  unbounded  views, 
which  in  themfelves  are  difagreeable,  but  in  fuc- 
ceflion heighten  the  feeling  of  the  agreeable  ob- 
je£l9  y  and  we  have  nature  for  our  guide,  which 
in  her  moft  beautiful  landfcapes  often  intermixes 
rugged  rocks,  dirty  marflies,  and  barren  ftony 
heaths.     The  greateft  mafters  of  mufic   have 
the  fame  view  in  their  compofitions  :  the  fecond 
part  of  an  Italian  fong  feldom  conveys  any  fen*' 
timent  j  and,  by  its  harflinefsi  feems  purpofely 

contrived 
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contrived  to  give  a  greater  reliflifortheintcreft- 
ing  parts  of  the  compofition. 

A  fmall  garden  comprehended  under  a  lingle 
view,  affords  little  opportunity  for  that  embel- 
lifhment.     Diffimilar  emotions  require  different 
tones  of  mind ;   and  therefore   in  conjundion 
can  never  be  pleafant  *  :  gaiety  and  fweetnefs 
may  be  combined,  or  wildnefs  and  gloominefs  ; 
but  a  compofition  of  gaiety  and  gloominefs  is 
diftafteful.     The  rude  uncultivated  copartment 
of  furze  and  broom  in  Richmond  garden  hath 
a  good  effedl  in  the  fuccefiion  of  obje£ts ;  but  a 
fpot  of  that  nature  would  be  infufferable  in  the 
midft  of  a  polifhed  parterre  or  flower-plot.     A 
garden,  therefore,  if  not  of  great  extent,  admits 
not  diffimilar  emotions ;  and  in  ornamenting  a 
fmall  garden,  the  fafeft  courfe  is  to  confine  it  to 
a  fingle  expreffion.      For  the  fame  reafon,   a 
landfcape  ought  alfo  to  be  confined  to  a  fingle 
expreffion  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  rule  in  paint- 
ing. That  if  the  fubjedl  be  gay,  every  figure 
ought  to  contribute  to  that  emotion. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  train  of  reafon- 
ing,  that  a  garden  near  a  great  city  ought  to 
have  an  air  of  folitude.  The  folitarinefs  again 
of  a  wafte  country  ought  to  be  contrafted  in 
forming  a  garden ;  no  temples,  no  obfcure 
walks ;  hut  jets  {Teau^  cafcades,  objeds  active, 
gay  and  fplendid.  Nay,  fuch  a  garden  fliould 
in  fome  meafure  avoid  imitating  nature,  by  ta« 

king 
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king  on  an  extraordinary  appeartinee  oF  regula- 
rity and  art,  to  (how  the  bufy  hand  of  man, 
which  in  a  wafte  country  has  a  fine  effed  by 
contra  ft. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  is  faid  above  *, 
that  wit  and  ridicule  make  not  an  agreeable 
mixture  with  grandeur.  Diflimilar  emotions 
have  a  fine  efFeft  in  a  flow  fuccefllon  ;  but  in  a 
rapid  fucccflion,.  which  approaches  to  coexift- 
ence,  they  will  not  be  reliflied  :  in  the  midft  of 
a  laboured  and  elevated  defcription  of  a  battle^ 
Virgil  introduces  a  ludicrous  image,  which  is 
certainly  out  of  its  place  : 

Obvius  ambuftum  torrem  Ghorinseus  ab  ara 
Corripit,  et  venienti  Ebufo  plagamque  ferentz 
Occupat  OS  flammis :  ill!  ingens  barba  reluxit, 
Nidoremque  ambufta  dedit. 

i£xr.  xir*  298. 

The  following  image  is  no  lefs.  ludicrous,  nor 
lefs  improperly  placed : 

Mentre  fan  quefti  i  bellici  ftromenti 
Perche  debbiano  tofto  in  ufo  porfe, 
II  graa  nemico  de  rhumane  geati 
Contra  i  Chriftiani  i  lividi  occhi  torfe  : 
£  lor  veggendo  k  le  bell'  opre  intent!,   ^^ 
Ambo  le  labra  per  furor  fi  morfe  : 
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£  qual  tauro  fcrito,  il  fuo  dolore 
Verfo  mugghiando  e  fofpirando  fuore. 

GerufaL  cani*  ^^Jl*  i. 

It  would,  however,  be  too  auftere  to  banifli 
altogether  ludicrous  images  from  an  epic  poem. 
This  poem  doth  not  always  foar  above  the 
clouds :  it  admits  great  variety  ;  and  upon  oc- 
cafion  can  defcend  even  to  the  ground  without 
finking.  In  its  more  familiar  tones,  a  ludicrous 
fcene  may  be  introduced  without  impropriety. 
This  is  done  by  Virgil  *  in  a  foot-race ;  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  which,  not  excepting  the  ludi- 
crous part,  are  copied  from  Homer  f  •  After  a 
fit  of  merriment,  we  are,  it  is  true,  the  lefs  dif- 
pofed  to  the  ferious  and  fublime :  but  then,  a 
ludicrous  fcene,  by  unbending  the  mind  from 
fevere  application  to  more  interefting  fubjeds, 
may  prevent  fatigue,  and  preferve  our  reli(h  en- 
tire. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

UNIFORMITY  AND  VARIETY* 

IN  attempting  to  explain  uniformity  and  va* 
riety,  in  order  to  ihow  how  we  are  afFeded 
by  thefe  circumftances,  a  doubt  occurs,  what 
method  ought  to  be  followed.  In  adhering  clofe 
to  the  fubjed,  I  forefee  dif&culties  ;  and  yet  by 
indulging  fuch  a  circuit  as  may  be  neceflary  for 
a  fatisfa(ftory  view,  1  probably  ftiall  incur  the 
cenfure  of  wandering. — Yet  the  dread  of  cen- 
fure  ought  not  to  prevail  oyer  what  is  proper: 
befide  that  the  intended  circuit  will  lead  to 
fome  collateral  matters,  that  are  not  only  curi- 
ous, but  of  confiderable.importance  in  the  fcience 
of  human  nature^ 

The  neceflary  fucceflion  of  perceptions  may 
be  examined  in  two  diflferent  views  :  one  with  \ 
refpedl  to  order  and  connedion,  and  one  with  J 
refpeiJl  tq  uniformity  and  variety.  In  the  firll 
view  it  is  handled  above  *  :  and  I  now  proceed 
to  the  fecond.  The  world  we  inhabit  is  replete 
with  things  no  lefs  remarkable  for  their  variety 
than  fpr  their  number :  thefe,  unfolded  by  the 
.wonderful  mechanifm  of  external  fenfe,  furnifh 
\Yol,X.  U  the 
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the  mind  with  many  perceptions ;  which,  join- 
ed with  ideas  of  memory,  of  imagination,  and 
of  refledion,  form  a  complete  train  that  has  not 
a  gap  or  interval.  This  train  of  perceptions  and 
ideas  depends  very  little  on  wiiL  The  mind,  as 
has  been  obferved*,  is  fo  conftituted,  •*  That 
it  can  by  no  effort  break  off  the  fuccellion  of 
its  ideas,  nor  keep  its  attention  long  fixed 
upon  the  fame  objeft  :^  we  can  arreft  a  per- 
ception  in  its  courfe ;  we  can  Ihorten  its  natural 
duration,  to  make  room  for  another  ;  we  can 
Tary  the  fucceffion,  by  change  of  place  or  of  a- 
mufement ;  and  we  can  in  fome  meafure  pre- 
vent variety,  by  frequently  recalling  the  fame 
ohjeft  after  fhort  intervals :  but  ftiU  there  mull 
be  a  fucceflion,  and  a  change  from  one  percep- 
tion to  another.  By  artificial  mean^,  the  fuc- 
cefiion  may  be  retarded  or  accelerated,  may  be 
rendered  more  various  or  more  uniform,  but  in 
one  fhape  or  another  is  unavoidable. 

The  train,  even  when  left  to  its  ordinary 
cqurie^  b  not  always  uniform  in  its  motion  ^ 
there  are  natural  caufes  that  accelerate  or  re- 
tard it  confiderably.  The  firft  i  fliali  men- 
tion, is  a  peculiar  conftitution  of  mind.  One 
man  is  diftinguiflied  from  another^  by  no  cir* 
cumftance  more  remarkably,  than  his  train 
of  perceptions :  to  a  cold  languid  temper 
l)elongs  a  flow  courfe   of  perceptiotis,    whicb 

occafions 
-         — ■ ■■■■  I    irfi 

*  Lockci  book  2.  chap.  14, 


occafions  duJnefs  of  *  apprahenfion  andrflugi-' 
giihnefs  in  ^&\<m :  to  a  •  warm  temper,  on  the 
eontraiy,  belongs  a  quick  courfe  of  percept 
tions,'  which  occafions  qaioknefs  of  apprthen"* 
lion  and  adivitj  in  bofineft.  The  Aflatie  na^ 
tions,  the  Chinefe  efpeciaUy,  «re  obferved  to  b» 
more  cool  and  deliberatje  than  the  Europeans  t 
may  not  the  reafon  be/  that  heat  efiet^ates  by 
e&baufting  the  fpirits?  and  that  a  ceftaiii  degree 
of  cold,  as  in  the  middle  regions  of  Europe,  bra- 
cing the  fibrils,  rouieth  the  mind,  and  prod aceth 
a  brtik  circulation  of  thought,  accompanied 
with  vigour  in  aAibn  P  In  youth  is^bfervable 
a  quicker  Aiccefiton  of  percepti6<is  than  in  old 
age:  and  hence^  in  youth,  a  remarkable  avi«- 
dity  ft>f  tariety  of  amufertiems,  which  in  ripei? 
years  give  place  to  more  uniform  ^and  m^reiibn 
dat^  occupation.  .  This  qualifies  men  of  middU 
age  for  bufinefs,  'Wbere  activity  ia  required,  but 
with  a  greater  proportibn  of  uniformity  than 
variety.  In  old  age,  a  flow  and  languid  fuccef- 
fion  m^kee  variety  unoeccflary  ;  and  for  that 
reafon,  the  aged,  in  all  their  motions,  ai^e  ge- 
nerally governed  by  an  habitual  uniformity; 
Whatever  be  the  caufe,  we  may  venture  to  pro- 
i>ounce,  that  beat  in  the  imagination  and  tem- 
per, is  always  connected  with  a  brifk  flow  of 
perceptions. 

The  natural  rate  of  fuccefiion,  depends  alfo, 
in  fome  degree,  upon  the  particular  perceptions 
that  eompefe  the  eram,     Ati  agreeable  objc^f^ 

U  2  taking 


Vftrtetj^r  f^m  ^ith  ftfpoatd  tht  Pale  of  fiiccef^ 
fidti.  The  mltui  eAgft)fiM  l^  My  ptfffion,  love 
w  hatted,  kc)^  «tf  ftsiif^  broods  oirer  its  objea, 
and  tnii  hett  no  Interruption  '^  and  in  fuch  a 
ftofe,  th«  y^in  of  pdTMt^tiona  liiuft  not  only  be 
fi(y\^,  but  ettremely  unifonn.  Anger  nevfly  ih* 
ftimed  eagerly  gtafps  its  obje^ft,  and  leaves  sot 
a  cranny  in  the  mind  for  another  thought  but 
bt  reveif)ge*  Iti  the^chgrader  of  Hotfpur,  that 
ftate  of  mind  h  reprefented  to  the  life ;  a  pic« 
tnte  remarkable  for  likenefs  A0  well  46  for  high 
colouring, 

W^rcejler.  Peace^  toufin,  fay  no  oiore. 
And  now  I  will  unclafp  a  fecret  book. 
And  t6  your  qyick  conceiving  difconteats 
111  read  jou  matter,  deep  and  dangerous  ; 
As  full  of  peril  a^d  advent'rous  fpirit 
As  to  o*erwalk  a  current  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unfteadfaft  footing  of  a  fpear. 

Hotjfur.  If  he  fall  in,  good  night.  Or  fink  or  fwim. 
Send  danger  from  the  eaft  into  the  weft. 
So  honour  crols  it  from  the  north  to  fouth  ; 
And  let  them  grapple.     Oh !  the  blood  more  Mxw 
To  roufe  a  lion  than  to  ftart  a  hare, 

Worce/ler.  Thofe  fame  Noble  Septs, 
That  are  your  prifoners     ■ 

Hotjpur,  rU  keep  them  all ; 
By  Heay'n,  he  ihall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them : 
No  •,  if  a  Scot  would  fave  his  foul,  he  fliall  not ; 
I  I'll  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

Wf>rcefitr.  You  ftart  away. 

And 
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And  Icfiid  BO  rar  unto  mj  pvrpoloa : 
Thole  j^'nen  you  ihall  keejp. 

Hot/fur.  I  will,  that's  flat : 
He  (aid  he  wouM  not  ranfom  Mortimer ; 
Forbade  mj  tongue  to  fpeak  of  Mortimer : 
But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  afleep, 
And  in  his  ear  1*11  holla  Mortimer  ! 
ffB,j,  I  will  have  a  ftarling  taught  to  fpeak 
Nothing  hut  MerumeTi  and  give  it  him. 
To  koep  his  anger  ftill  in  motion. 

Wcrc^er.  Hear  joU|  coufin,  a  word, 

Hufpur.   All  ftttdiea  here  I  folemnlj  def  j» 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke : 
And  that  fame  fword-and-buckler  Prince  of  Wales^ 
(But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not. 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  fome  mifchance), 
I'd  have  him  poifon'd  with  a  pot  of  ale. 

Worcefler.  Farewel,  my  kinfman,  I  will  talk  to  you 
When  you  are  better  temper'd  to  attend. 

Firjl  fartf  Henry  IV.  AB  I.  Sc.  4. 

Having  viewed  a  train  of  perceptions  as  di- 
reded  by  nature,  and  the  variations  it  is  fufcep* 
tible  of  from  different  neceffary  caufes,  we  pro- 
ceed to  examine  how  far  it  is  fubjeded  to  will ; 
for  that  this  faculty  hath  fome  influence,  is  ob- 
fervcd  above.  And  firft,  the  rate  of  fucceffion 
may  be  retarded  by  infifting  upon  one  objed, 
and  propelled  by  difmifiing  another  before  its 
time.  But  fuch  voluntary  mutations  in  the  na- 
tural courfe  of  fucceffion,  have  limits  that  can- 
not be  extended  by  the  moft  painful  efforts: 

U  4  which 
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which  will  appear :  front •  confidering,  that  the 
mind  circumfcribed  in  its  cajpacitjr,  cannot,  at 
the  fame  inftant,  admit  many  perceptions  j  and 
when  replete,  th^t  it  hath  not  pface  for  new  per- 
ceptions, till  others  are  removed  ;  confequentjy, 
that  a  "voluntary  change  of  perceptions  cannot 
be  inftantan^pus,  as  the  time  it  requires  fets 
bounds  to  the  velocity  of  fucceilion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  power  we  have  to  arrefl,  ft  flying 
perception,  is  equally  limited:  and  tbe^  reafoa 
is,  that  the  longer  we  detaih  any  perception, 
the  more  difficulty  we  find  in  the  operation ; 
till,  the  difficulty  becoming  unfurmountable,  we 
are  forced  to  quit  our  hold,  and  to  permit  the 
train  to  take  its  ufual  courfe. 

The  power  we  have  over  this  train  as  to  uni- 
formity and  variety,  is  in  fome  cafes  very  great, 
in  others  very  little.  A  train  compofed  of  per- 
ceptions of  external  objedts,  depends  entirely  on 
the  place  we  occupy,  and  admits  not  more  nor 
lefs  variety  but  by  change  of  place.  A  train 
compofed  of  ideas  of  memory,  is  ftill  lefs  under 
our  power ;  becaufe  we  cannot  at  will  call  up 
any  idea  that  is  not  connefted  with  the  train  *. 
But  a  train  of  ideas  fugge(led  by  reading,  may 
be  varied  at  will,  provided  we  have  books  at 
hand. 

The  power  that  nature  hath  given  us  over  our 
train  of  perceptions,  may  be  greatly  ftrengthen> 

ed 

*  See  Chaft  i. 
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^  by  proper  difcipline,  and  by  an  early  appli- 
cation  to  bufinefs ;    witnefs  fome  matheinati* 
cians,  who  go  far  beyond  common  nature  in  flow<- 
hefs  and  uniformity  ;  and  ftill  more  perfons  de- 
voted to  religious  exercifes,  who  pafs  whole  days 
in  contemplation,  and  impofe  upon  theiiifelyes 
long  and  fevere  penances.     With  refpedt  to  ce- 
lerity and  variety,  it  is  not  eafily  conceived  what 
length  a  habit  of  adlivity  in  affairs  will  carry 
fome  men.     Let  a  ftranger,  or  let  any  perfon  to 
whom  the  fight  is  not  familiar,  attend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain  through  the  labours  but 
of  one  day,  during  a  feffion  of  Parliament :  how 
great  will  be  his  aftonifhment !  what  multiplicity 
of  law-bufinefs,  what  deep  thinking,  and  what 
elaborate  application  to  matters  of  government  I 
The  train  of  perceptions  mufl  in  that  great  man 
be  accelerated  far  beyond  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature :  yet  no  confufion  or  hurry  ;  but  in  eve- 
ry article  the  greatefl  order  and  accuracy.   Such 
is  the  force  of  habit.     How  happy  is  man,  to 
have  the  command  of  a  principle  of  adion  that 
can  elevate  him  fo  far  above  the  ordinary  con- 
dition of  humanity  *  ! 

We  are  now  ripe  for  confidering  a  train  of 
perceptions,  with  refpeft  to  pleafure  and  pain  : 
and  to  that  fpeculation  peculiar  attention  muil 
be  given,  becaufe  it  ferves  to  explain  the  effeds 
that  uniformity  and  variety  have  upon  the  mind. 


♦  This  chapter  wa»  compofed  in  the  year  1753. 
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A  mtn,,  when  bis  perceptions  flow  in  their  na^ 
tural  courCe,  feels  himfdf  free,  Uglrt,  and  eaf^p 
especially  after  any  fercible  acceleration  or  re* 
tat dation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accelerating 
CT  retarding  the  natural  courfe,  excites  a  pain, 
wbichy  though  fbarcely  felt  in  fmall  remores^  be- 
cooies  coniiderable  toward  the  extremes*  Aver- 
fion  to  fix  on  a  fingle  objed  for  a  long  time,  or 
to  take  in  a  multiplicity  of  objeds  in  a  ihort 
time,  is  remarkable  in  children  ;  and  equally  fo 
in  mea  unaccuftomed  to  bufinefs :  a  man  Ian- 
goiflies  when  the  fuccefiion  is  very  ik>w ;  and,  if 
he  grow  not  impatient,  is  apt  to  fall  aileep :  du- 
ring a  rapid  fucceifion,  be  hath  a  feeling  as  if 
his  head  were  turning  round ;  he  is  fatigued, 
and  his  pain  refembles  that  of  wearinefs  after 
bodily  labour. 

But  a  moderate  courfe  will  not  fatisfy  the 
mind,  unlefs  the  perceptions  be  alio  diverfified : 
number  without  variety  is  not  fufficient  to  con- 
flitate  an  agreeable  train.  In  comparing  a  few 
objeds,  luiiformity  is  pleaiant ;  but  the  frequent 
reiteration  of  uniform  objedts  becomes  unplea- 
fant :  one  tires  of  a  fcene  that  is  not  diverfified  ; 
and  foon  feels  a  fort  of  unnatural  reftraint  when 
confined  within  a  narrow  range,  whether  occa- 
fioned  by  a  retarded  fucceffion  or  by  too  great 
uniformity.  An  excefs  in  variety  is,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  fatiguing :  which  is  felt  even  in  a 
train  of  related  perceptions ;  much  more  of  un- 
related perceptions^  which  ^n  not  admittance 

without 
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without  effort :  the  effort^  it  is  true;  iB&arce  pet^ 
ceptiUe  in  a  fiogie  inftance ;  but  bj  frequent  re-* 
ftteratioil  it  betomes  exceedingly  painfuL  What« 
ever  be  the  cauiie,  the  fad  it  certain,  that  a  man 
never  finds  himfelf  more  at  eafe,  than  when  bi$ 
peroeptiooft  fncceed  each  other  with  a  certain 
degree,  sot  only  of  velocity,  but  alfo  of  variety. 
The  i^cafuf e  that  arifes  from  a  train  of  conned^ 
ed  ideas,  is  remarkable  in  ar reverie ;  efpecially 
where  tile  imagination  interpofetb,  and  is  adive 
in  coining  new  ideas,  which  is  done  with  won* 
derful  facility :  one  muit  be  fenfiUe,  that  the  fe« 
renity  and  eafe  of  the  mind  in  that  ftate,  makes 
a  great  part  of  the  enjoyment.  The  cafe  is  diSe« 
rent  where  cKternal  objects  enter  into  the  train  ; 
for  thefe,  making  their  appearance  without  or«- 
der,  and  without  connection  fave  that  of  conti- 
nuity, form  a  train  of  perceptions  that  maybe  ex«> 
tremely  uniform  or  extremely  diverfified ;  which, 
for  oppofite  reafons,  are  both  of  them  painfuL 

To  alter,  by  an  aft  of  will,  that  degree  of  va- 
riety which  nature  requires,  is  not  lefs  painful, 
than  tp  alter  that  degree  of  velocity  which  it  re- 
quires. Contemplation,  when  the  mind  is  long 
attached  to  one  fubjeft,  becomes  painful  by  re- 
ftraining  the  free  range  of  perception :  curioiity, 
and  the  profpeft  of  ufeful  difcoveries,  may  for- 
tify one  to  bear  that  pain  :  but  it  is  deeply  felt 
hy  tfaas  bulk  of  mankind,  and  produceth  in  them 
avei^n  to  all  abftrad  fcience^*  In  any  profef- 
ibn  Of  callings  a  train  of  operation  that  is  fimpie 

» 

and 
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end  reiterated  without  introoaiffion,  makes  the 
operator  languiih,  and  lofe  vigour :  he  complains 
neither  of  too  great  labour,  nor  of  too  little  ac- 
tion ;  but  regrets  the  want  of  variety,  and  the 
being  obliged  to  do  the  fame  thing  over  and 
over :  where  the  operation  is  fufficiently  varied^ 
the  mind  retains  its  vigour,  and  is  pleafed  with 
its  condition.  Actions  again  create  uneafinefs 
when  excelTive  in  number  or  variety,  though  in 
every  other  refpeft  pleafant :  thus  a  throng  of 
bufinefs  in  law,  in  phyfic,  or  in  traffic,  diftrefies 
and  diilradts  the  mind,  unlefs  where  a  habit  of 
application  is  acquired  by  long  and  conftant  ex- 
ercife :  the  exceflive  variety  is  the  diftrefiing  cir- 
cumftance  ;  and  the  mind  fufFers  grievoufly  by 
being  kept  conftantly  upon  the  ftretch. 

With  relation  to  involuntary  caufes  difturbing 
that  degree  of  variety  which  nature  requires,  a 
flight  pain  aiFeAing  one  part  of  the  body  without 
variation,  becomes,  by  its  conftancy  and  long 
duration,  almoft  infupportable ;  the  patient,  fen- 
iible  that  the  pain  is  not  increafed  in  degree, 
complains  of  its  conftancy  more  than  of  its  fe- 
verity,  of  its  engrofling  his  whole  thoughts,  and 
admitting  no  other  objeA.  A  ihifting  pain  is 
more  tolerable,  becaufe  change  of  place  contri- 
butes to  variety  :  and  an  intermitting  pain,  fuf- 
fering  other  objeds  •  to  intervene,  ftill  more  fo. 
Again,  any  fingle  colour  or  found  often  returo- 
itag  becomes  unpleafant ;  as  may  be  obferved  in 
viewing  a  train  of  iimilar  apartments  in  a  great 

houfe 
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houfe  painted  with  the  fame  colour,  and  in  hear* 
ing  the  prolonged  tollings  of  a  bell.  Colour 
and  found  varied  within  certain  liknits,  though 
without  any  order,  are  pleafant ;  witnefs  the  va- 
rious colours  of  plants  and  flowers  in  a  field,  and 
the  various  notes  of  birds  in  a  thicket :  increafe 
the  number  of  variety,  and  the  feeling  becomes 
unpleafant ;  thus  a  great  variety  of  colours, 
crowded  upon  a  fmall  canvas  or  in  quick  fuc* 
ceffion,  create  an  uneafy  feeling,  which  is  prcr 
vented  by  putting  t^ie  colours  at  a  greater  di- 
flance  from  each  other  either  of  place  or. of  time. 
A  number  of  voices  in  a  crowded  aflembly,  a 
number  of  animals  colleded  in  a  market,  pror 
duce  an  unpleafant  feeling ;  though  a  few  of 
them  together,  or  all  of  them  in  a  moderate  fuc- 
ceflion,  would  be  pleafant.  And  becaufe  of  the 
fame  excefs  in  variety,  a  numbier  of  paios  felt  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  at  the  fame  inftant 
or  in  a  rapid  fucceifioQ,  are.  an  exquiiite  tor- 
ture. 

The  pleafure  or  pain  refulting  from  a  train  of 
perceptions  in  different  circumftances,  are  a 
beautiful  contrivance  of  nature  for  valuable  pur- 
pofes.  fiut  being  fenfible,  that  the  mind,  iui- 
flamed  with  fpeculations  fo  highly  interefting,  is 
beyond  meafure  difpofed  to  convidion ;  I  (hall 
be  watchful  to  admit  no  argument  nor  remark, 
but  what  appears  folidly  founded  ;  and  with  that* 
caution  I  proceed  to  unfold  thele  purpofes.  It 
is  occafionally  obferved  above,  that  perfons  of  a 

phlegmatic 
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phlegmatic  temperament,  having  a  fluggifli  train 
of  perceptions  are  indifpofed  to  aAion ;  and  that 
aiSivity  conftantly  accompanies  a  brilk  flow  of 
perceptions.  To  afcertain  that  faft,  a  man  need 
not  go  abroad  for  experiments :  reflc6Hng  on 
things  palfing  in  his  own  mind,  he  will  find, 
that  a  brife  circulation  of  thought  conftantly 
protnpts  him  to  aftion ;  and  that  he  is  averfe 
to  adion  when  his  perceptions  languiih  in  their 
courfe.  But  as  man  1)y  nature  is  formed  for 
adion,  and  muft  be  adive  in  ordei;  to  be  happy, 
nature  hath  kindly  provided  againft  indolence, 
by  annexing  pleafure  to  a  moderate  courfe  of 
perceptions,  and  by  making  any  remarkable  re- 
tardation painful.  A  flow  courfe  of  perceptions 
is  attended  with  another  bad  effedl :  man,  in  a 
few  capital  cafes,  is  governed  by  propenfity  or 
inftin£t ;  but  in  matters  that  admit  deliberation 
and  choice,  reafon  is  afligned  him  for  a  guide : 
now,  as  reafoning  requires  often  a  great  com- 
pafs  of  ideas,  their  fucceflion  ought  to  be  fo 
quick  as  readily  to  fiirnifti  every  motive  that  may 
be  neceflary  for  mature  deliberation ;  in  a  lan- 
guid fucccflSon,  motives  will  often  occur  after  ac- 
tion is  commenced,  when  it  is  too  late  to  retreat. 

Nature  hath  guarded  man,  her  favourite,  a- 
gainft  a  fucceflion  too  rapid,  no  lefs  carefully 
than  againft  one  too  flow :  both  are  equally  pain- 
ful, though  the  pain  is  not  the  fame  in  both.  Ma- 
ny are  the  good  eflpeds  of  that  contrivance.  In  the 
firft  place,  as  the  exertion  of  bodily  faculties  is 

by 
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by  certain  pamful  fisnfations  confined  ^vritlrin  pro- 
per lifDits.  Nature  is  equally  provident  wkh  te* 
fyt&  to  the  nobler  facilities  of  the  miiul:  tbc 
pain  of  an  accelerated  courfe  of  perceptioas,  it 
Nature's  admonition  to  relax  our  pace,  and  to 
admit  a  more  gentle  exertion  of  thought.  Ano* 
ther  valuable  purpoie  te  di£^overed  upofi  refie£t-> 
log  in  what  manner  objeds  are  imprinted  on  the 
mifid  :  to  give  the  memory  firm  hold  of  an  exter- 
nal obje^fl,  time  is  requited,  even  where *attention 
is  the  greateft  ;  and  a  moderate  degree  of  atDea* 
tion«  which  is  the  common  cafe,  rooft  be  oood* 
nued  ftill  longer  to  produce  the  fame  etfed :  a  ta^ 
pid  fucceffion,  aocordii^ly,  fkiuift  prei?ent  objedt 
from  making  an  impreffion  fo  deep  as  to  be  of 
real  fervice  in  life ;  and  Nature^  for  tbe  f^e  oi 
memory,  has,  by  a  paiaful  feeling,  guandcd  a* 
goinft  a  rapid  fucceffioo.  But  a  Aill  more  va^ 
luable  purpofe  is  anfwered  by  the  oontrivance  ; 
as,  ion  the  one  hand,  a  fluggifli  courie  4Df  <percep« 
Dions  indifpofeth  to  adioiji  ^  lb,  on  tbe  other,  a 
couilfe  too  rapid  impdLs  to  rafli  and  precipitaot 
adion  :  prudent  conduct  is  the  child  <>f  deUbera* 
tioa  and  clear  conception,  for  wiiidi  there; is  no 
place  in  a  rapid  courfe  of  thougbt.  Nature 
therefore,  taking  meafures  for  prudent  condo^ 
lias  guarded  us  effectually  from  precipitancy  of 
thought,  by  making  it  pain&l. 

Nature  not  oniy  provides  againft  )a  j&ioeeffioo 
iN)o  flow  car  too  qaick,  but  nudces  the- middle 
oonrfe  extremely  plea&nt*    Kar  is  Chat  coorfe 

confined 
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confined  wifhin  narrow  bounds:  every  man  can 
naturally,  without  pain,  accelerate  or  retard  in 
fome- degree  the  rate  of  his  perceptions.  And 
he  can  do  it  in  a  ftill  greater  degree  by  the  force 
of  habit :  a  habit  of  contemplation  annihilates 
the  pain  of  a  retarded  courfe  of  perceptions ;  and 
a  bufy  life,  after  long  pradice,  makes  accelera- 
tion pleafant* 

Concerning  the  final  caufe  of  our  tafte  for  va- 
riety, it  will  be  confidered,  that  human  affairs^ 
complex  by  variety  as  well  as  number,  require 
the  diftributing  our  attention  and  adlivity  in 
meafure  and  proportion.  Nature  therefone,  to 
fecure  a  juft  difi;ribution  correfponding  to  the 
variety  of  human  affairs,  has  made  too  great 
uniformity  or  too  great  variety  in  the  courfe  of 
perceptions,  equally  unpleafant :  -  and  indeed, 
were  we  addided  to  either  extreme,  oii^r  inter- 
nal conftitution  would  be  ill  fuited  to  our  exter- 
nal circumilances.  At  .'the  fame  time,  where 
great  uniformity  of  operation  is  required,  as  in 
fevcr&l  manufadures,  or  great  variety,  as  in  law 
or  phy fie,  Nature,  attentive  to  all  pur  wants,  hath 
alfo  provided  for  thefe  cafes,  by  implanting  in 
the  bread  of  every  perfon,  an  efficacious  princi- 
ple that  leads  to  habit :  an  obftinate  perfeverance 
in  the  fame  occupation,  relieves  from  the  pain  of 
exceilive  uniformity  ;  and  the  like  perfeverance 
in  a  quick  circulation  of  different  occupations, 
relieves  from  the  pain  of  exceffive  variety.  And 
thus  we  coipe  to  take  delight  in  Teveral  occa- 
.    •  pations. 
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pations,  that  by  nature,  without  habit,  are  not  a 
little  difguftful. 

A  middle  rate  alfo  in  the  train  of  perceptions 
between  uniformity  and  variety,  is  ho  lefa  plea«- 
fant  than  between  quicknefs  and  flownefs.  The 
mind  of  ptian,  fo  framed,  is  wonderfully  adapted 
to  the  courfe  of  human  affairs^  which  are  conti* 
Aually  changing,  but  not  without  connexion : 
it  is  equally  adapted  to  the  acquiittioii  of  know- 
ledge, which  refults  chiefly  from  difcovering 
refemblances  among  differing  objeds,  and  dif- 
ferences among  refembling  objeds  :  fuch  occu* 
]»ation,  even  abftrading  from  the  knowledge  we 
acquire,  is  in  itfeif  delightful,  by  preferving  a 
middle  rate  between  too  great  uniformity  and 
too  great  variety. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  chief  purpofe  of 
the  prefent  chapter ;  which  is  to  conlider  uni- 
formity and  variety  with  relation  to  the  fine  arts, 
in  order  to  difcover  if  we  can,  when  it  is  that 
the  one  ought  to  prevail,  and  when  the  other. 
And  the  knowledge  we  have  obtained,  will  even 
at  firft  view  fuggeil  a  general  obfervation,  That 
in  every  work  of  art,  it  muft  be  agreeable^  to  find 
that  degree  of  variety  which  cotrefponds  t«l  the 
natural  courfe  of  our  perceptions ;  ahd  that  an 
excefs  in  variety  or  in  uniformity  muft  be  dif- 
agreeable,  by  varying  that  natural  courfe.  Fot 
that  reafon,  works  of  art  admit  more  or  lefs  va* 
riety  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeflr:^ih 
a  iMdure  of  an  intereftiii^  event  f  hat  ftron^ly  at- 
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^chf  s  the  fpejiJIatpr  tct  a  fiiigle  pbjea,  the  mind 
relifheth  not  a  multiplicity  of  figures  nor  of  or- 
liaments :  a  pi^^ure  r^prefenting  a  g&y  fubjcS, 
ajdmits  grqat  variety  of  figures,  and  ornaments  ; 
bqcgufe  thefe  are. agreeable  to  the  mind  in  a 
$hearful  tone.  Tbe  fame  obfi^rvation  is  appli- 
cable jtQ  poetry  and  to  mufic. 

It  muil  at  the  fame  time  be  remarked^  thai 
one  can  bear  a  greater  variety  of  natural  obje&s^ 
than  of  objedts  in  a  pidure  ;  and  a  greater  va- 
riety in  a  pidure,  than  in  a  defcription.  A  real 
objed  prefented  to  view,  makes  an  impreffioa 
more  readily  than  when  reprefented  io  coioursj, 
apd  .niuch  more  readily  than  when,  repre&nted 
in  words.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  profufe  variety 
of  objeds  in  fome  natural  landfcapt^,  neither 
breed  confuiion  nor  fatigue :  and  for  the  fame 
reafpn,  there  is  place  for  greater  variety  of  orna- 
ment in  a  pidure  than  in  a  poem.  A  pidure^ 
howevjer,  I^ke  a  building,,  ought  to  be  fo  fimple 
as  to  be  comprehended  in  one  view.  Whether 
every  'o^^e  of  Le  Brun's  pidures  of  Alexander's 
hiftpry  will  (land  this  tefl,  is  fubmitted  to  judges. 
_  From.thefe  geneijal  obfervations,  I  proceed  to 
particulars.  In  works  expofed  continually  to  pu« 
blic  viqw,  variety  ought  to  be  ftudied.  It  is  a 
rule  accordingly  in  fculpture,  to  contrail  the  dil^ 
£prent  limbs  of  a  ftatue,  in  order  to  giye  h  ^U  the 
variety;  poffible.  Though  the  cone^in.a  fipgle  vicw^ 
be  mofre b^^utiful than ,thc pyramid); y^t a pyfar. 
midal  fieeplei  becaufe  of  its  variety^  isr  juiUy  jM(f- 
i..    ..  f«r^d. 
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ferred.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  oval  is  prefer- 
red before  the  circle  ;  and  painters,  in  copying 
buildings  or  any  regular  work,  give  an  air  of  va- 
rifety,  by  reprefenting  the  fubje<a  in  an  angular 
view :  we  are  ple^fed  with  the  variety,  without 
lofing  fight  of  the  regularity.  In  a  landfcape  re- 
prefenting animals,  thofe  efpecially  of  the  fame 
kind,  contraft  ought  to  prevail :  to  draw  one 

■ 

fleeping,  another  awake  ;  one  fitting,  another  in 
motion  ;  one  moving  toward  the  fpedlator,  ano- 
ther from  him,  is  the  life  of  fuch  a  performance. 
In  every  fort  of  writing  intended  for  amufe- 
ment,  variety  is  neceflary  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  work.  Want  of  variety  is  fenfibly 
felt  in  Davila's  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  of  France : 
the  events  are  indeed  important  and  various; 
but  the  reader  languiihes  by  a  tirefome  monoto- 
ny  of  charafter,  every  perfon  engaged  being  fi- 
gured a  donfummate  politician,  governed  by  in- 
tereft  only.  It  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  Ovid  di(^ 
gulls  more  by  too  great  variety,  or  too  great 
uniformity  :  his  ftories  are  all  of  the  fame  kind, 
concluding  invariably  with  the  transformation  of 
one  being  into  another ;  and  fo  far  he  is  tire*- 
fome  by  excefs  in  uniformity  :  he  is  not  lefs  fa- 
tiguing by  excefs  in  variety,  hurrying  his  reader' 
inceflantly  from  ftory  to  ftory.  Ariofto  is  ftill 
more  fatiguing  than  Ovid,  by  exceeding  the  juft 
bounds  of  variety  :  not  fatisfied,  like  Ovid,  with 
a  fucceffion  in  his  ftories,  he  dillradts  the  reader, 
|)y  jumbling  together  a  multitude  of  them  with- 
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out  any  c6nnedion.  Nor  is  the  Orlando  Furid-- 
fo  lefs  tirefome  by  its  uniformity  than  the  Me- 
tamorphofes,  though  in  a  difTerent  manner :  after 
a  dory  is  brought  to  a  crifis,  the  reader,  intent  on 
the  cataftrophe,  is  fuddenly  fnatched  away  to  a 
new  ftory,  which  makes  no  impreflion  fo  long 
as  the  mind  is  occupied  with  the  former.  This 
tantalizing  method^  from  which  the  author  ne- 
ver once  fwerves  during  the  courfe  of  a  long 
work,  beiide  its  uniformity,  had  another  bad 
cffedl :  it  prevents  that  fympathy^  which  is  raU 
fed  by  an  interefting ,  event  when  the  reader 
meets  with  no  interruption. 

Tb6  emotions  produced  by  our  perceptions  in 
a  train,  have  been  little  confidered,  and  lefs  un« 
derftood  ;  the  fubjedt  therefore  required  an  ela* 
borate  difcuffion.  It  may  furprife  fome  readers 
to  find  variety  treated  as  only  contributing  to 
make  a  train  of  perceptions^  pleafant,  when  it  ia 
commonly  held  to  be  a  neceflary  ingredient  in 
beauty  of  whatever  kind ;  according  to  the  de- 
finition, **  That  beauty  confifts  in  uniformity 
**  amid  variety."  But,  after  the  fubjed  is  ex- 
plained and  illuftrated  as  above,  I  prefume  it 
will  be  evidenti  that  this  definition,  however  ap-i 
plicable  to  one  or  other  fpecies,  is  far  from  be- 
ing juft  with  refpeA  to  beauty  in  general :  va- 
riety contributes  no  fbare  to  the  beauty  of  a  ma- 
tal  adion,  nor  of  a  mathematical  theorem  :  and 
numberlefs  are  the  beautiful  objeds  of  fight  that 
have  little  or  no  variety  in  them  j  a  globe,  the 
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inoft  umferm  of  all  figures,  is  of  all  the  moft 
beautiful ;  and  a  fquare,  though  more  beautiful 
than  a  trapezium,  hath  lefs  variety  in  its  confti- 
tuent  parts.'  The  foregoing  definition,  which  at 
bdt  i«  but  obfcurely  exprefled,  is  only  applicable 
to  a  number  of  objeds  in  a  group  or  in  fuccef- 
fion,  among  which  indeed  a  due  mixture  of  uni* 
formity  and  variety  is  always  agreeable ;  pro- 
vided the  particular  objeds,  feparately  confider- 
ed,  be  in  any  degree  beautiful,  for  uniformity 
amid  variety  among  ugly  objedts,  affords  no  plea- 
fure.  This  circumftance  is  totally  omitted  in 
the  definition^  and  indeed  to  have  mentioned 
it,  would  at  the  very  firft  glance  have  fliown  the 
definition  to  be  imperfed  :  for  to  define  beauty 
as  arifing  from  beautiful  objeds  blended  toge* 
ther  in  a  due  proportion  of  uniformity  and  va- 
riety, would  be  too  grofs  to  pafs  current :  as  no^ 
thing  can  be  more  grofs,  than  to  employ  in  a 
definition  the  very  term  that  is  to  be  explainedt 


APP£NDIX  TO  CHAP.  IX, 


Concerning  the  Works  of  Nature^  chiefly  with  re^ 
J^eSl  to  Uniformity  and  Variety. 


IN  things  of  Nature's  workmanfhip,  whether 
we  regard  their  internal  or  external  ftruc- 
ture,  beauty  and  defign  are  equally  confpicuous, 
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W^fli£^U^t[^i^  with  the'oUtfide  of  nature,  as 
M^Jiiat.firfl:  pref^^nts  itfelf. 

ybe  %ure  of  an. organic  body  is  generally 
regv^lar.  The  trunk  of  a  tree;  its  brancbee^and 
their  ramifications,  are  nearly  round,  and  form 
a  feries  regularly  decreafing  from  the  trunk  to 
the  fmalleft  fibre  :  uniformity  is  no  where  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  leaves,  which,  in  the 
fame  fpecies,  have  all  the  fame  colour,  fize,  and 
fbape ;  the  feeds  and  fruits  are  all  regular  fi- 
gures, approaching  for  the  moil  part  to  the  glo- 
bular form.  Hence  a  plant,  efpecially  of  the 
larger  kind,  with  its  trunk,  branches,  foliage, 
and  fruit,  is  a  charming  objed. 

In  an  animal,  the  trunk,  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  other  parts,  occupies  a  chief  place :  its 
ihape,  like  that  of  the  item  of  plants,  is  nearly 
round  ;  a  figure  which  of  all  is  the  moil  agree- 
able :  its  two  fides  are  precifely  fimilar :  feveral 
of  the  under  parts  go  off  in  pairs ;  and  the  two, 
'  individuals  of  each  pair  are  accurately  uniform : 
the  fingle  parts  are  placed  in  the  middle :  the 
limbs  bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  the  trunk, 
ferve  to  fupport  it,  and  to  give  it  a  proper  ele- 
vation :  upon  one  extremity  are  difpofed  the 
peck  and  he^d,  in  the  direction  of  the  trunk : 
the  head  being  the  chief  part,  pofTefTes  with  great 
propriety  the  chief  place.  Hence,  the  beauty 
of  the  whole  figure,  is  the  refult  of  many  etjual 
and  proportional  parts  orderly  difpofed  y  and 
the  fmalleft  variation  in  number,  equality,  pro* 
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portion,  or  order,  never  fails  to  produce  a  per- 
ception of  deformity. 

Nature  in  no  particular  feems  more  profufe 
of  ornament,  than  in  the  beautiful  colouring  of 
her  works.  The  flowers  of  plants,  the  furs  of 
beafts,  and  the  feathers  of  birds,  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  beauty  of  their  colours,  which  in 
luftre  as  well  as  in  harmony  are  beyond  the 
power  of  imitation.  Of  all  natural  appearances, 
the  colouring  of  the  human  face  is  the  moft  ex- 
quilite  :  it  is  the  ftrongeft  inftance  of  the  inef- 
fable art  of  nature,  in  adapting  and  proportion- 
ing its  colours  to  the  magnitude,  figure,  and 
poiition,  of  the  parts.  In  a  word,  colour  feems 
to  live  in  nature  only,  and  to  languifh  under  the 
fineft  touches  of  art. 

"When  we  examine  the  internal  ftrufture  of  a 
plant  or  animal,  a  wonderful  fubttlty  of  mecha- 
nifm  is  difplayed.  Man,  in  his  mechanical  opera- 
tions, is  confined  to  the  furface  of  bodies ;  but  the 
operations  of  nature  areexerted  through  the  whole 
fubilance,  fo  as  to  reach  even  the  elementary 
parts.  Thus  the  body  of  an  animal,  and  of  a 
plant,  dre  compofed  of  certain  great  veflels ;  thefe 
of  fmaller ;  and  thefe  again  of  ftill  fmaller,  with- 
out end,  as  far  as. we  can  difcover.  This  power 
of  difTufing  mechanifm  through  the  moft  intimate 
parts,  is  peculiar  to  nature,  and  diftinguiihes  her 
operations,  moft  remarkably,  from  every  work 
of  art.  Such  texture,  continued  from  the  grofler 
parts  to  the  moft  minute,  prefetves  all  along  the 
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ftri<Sleft  regularity :  the  fibres  of  pkots  are  a 
bundle  of  cjlindric  canals,  lying  in  the  fajn^ 
direction,  and  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other :  in  fome  inftances,  a  moft  accurate  ar- 
rangement of  parts  is  difcovered,  as  in  onions, 
formed  of  cqncentric  cqats,  one  within  another, 
to  the  very  centre.  An  animal  body  is  ftiU  more 
admirable,  in  the  difpofition  of  its  internal  parts, 
and  in  their  order  and  fymmetry  ;  there  is  not  a 
bone,  a  mufcle,  a  blood- veflel,  a  nerve,  that  hath 
not  cHie  correfponding  to  it  on  the  oppofite  fide ; 
and  the  f4me  order  is  carried  through  the  moft 
minute  parts :  the  lungs  are  compofed  of  two 
parts,  which  are  difpofed  upon  the  fides  of  the 
thorax  ;  and  the  kidneys,  'in  a  lower  fituation, 
have  a  pofition  no  lefs  orderly :  as  to  the  part^ 
that  are  iingle>  the  heart  is  advantageoufly  fitu- 
at^d  near  the  middle ;  the  liv^r,  ftomach,  and 
fpleen,  are  difpofed  in  the  upper  region  of  the 
abdomen,  about  the  fame  height :  the  bladder 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  inteftinal  canal,  which  fills  the  whole  cavity 
with  its  convolutions. 

The  meehanical  power  of  nature,  not  confined 
to  fmall  bodies,  reacheth  equally  thofe  of  the 
greateft  fixe  ;  witnefs  the  bodies  that  compofe  the 
folar  fyftem,  which,  however  large,  ai;p  weighed, 
meafured  and  fubjeded  to  certain  laws,  with  the 
utmoft  accuracy.  Their  places  round  the  fun, 
with  their  diftances,  are  determined  by  a  precife 
rule,  correfponding  to  tbieir  quantity  of  matter^ 
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The  faperior  dignity  of  the  central  body,  in  re* 
fpeA  of  its  bulk  and  lucid  appearance,  is  fuited 
to  the  place  it  occupies.  The  globular  figure  of 
thefe  bo4ieSy  is  not  only  in  itfelf  beautiful,  but  is 
above  all  others  fitted  for  regular  motion.  Each 
planet  revolves  about  its  own  axis  in  a  given  time  ; 
and  each  moves  round  the  fun,  in  an  orbit  near- 
ly circular,  and  in  a  time  proportioned  to  its  dif* 
tance.  Their  velocities,  directed  by  an  eftablifh- 
ed  law,  are  perpetually  changing  by  regular  ac- 
celerations and  retardations.  In  fine,  the  great 
variety  of  regular  appearances,  joined  with  the 
beauty  of  the  fyftem  itfelf,  cannot  fail  to  produce 
the  higheft  delight  in  every  one  who  is  fenfible 
of  delign,  power,  or  beauty. 

Nature  hath  a  wonderful  power  of  conneding 
fyftems  with  leach  other,  and  of  propagating  that 
connexion  through  all  her  works.  Thus  the  con- 
ftituent  parts  of  9  plapt,  the  roots,  the  ftem,  the 
branches,  the  leaves,  (he  fruit,  are  really  different 
fyftems^  united  by  a  mut^^l  dependence  on  each 
other :  in  an  animal,  the  lymphatic  and  ladeal 
d^6ts,  the  blood-velfeh  and  nerves,  (he  mufcles 
and  glands,  the  bones  and  cartilages,  the  mem- 
branef  and  bowels,  with  the  other  organs,  form 
diftind  fyftems,  which  are  united  into  one  whole. 
There  are,  ^t  the  fame  time,  other  connexions 
lefs  intimate :  every  plant  is  joined  to  the  earth 
by  its  roots;  it  requires  rain  and  dews  to  furnifh 
it  with  juices ;  and  it  reqqires  heat  to  preferve 
thefe  juices  in  fluidity  and  motion :  ^very  animal, 

by 
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by  its  gwvity,  is  conneAed  with  the  earth,  with 
the  element  in  which  it  breathes^  and  with  the 
fun,  by  deriving  from  it  cherilhing  and  enliven- 
ing heat!  the  earth  furniflieth  aliment  to  plants, 
thefe  to  Animals,  and  thefe  again  to  other  ani- 
iXials,  -in  a  long  train  of  dependence:  that  the 
earth^is  part  of  a  greater  fyftem,  comprehending 
many  bodies  mdtually  attradting  each  other,  and 
gravitating  all  toward  one  common  centre,  is  now 
thoroughly  explored.  Such  a  regular  and  uni- 
fbrm  feries  of  connexions,  propagated  through  fo 
great  a  number  of  beings,  and  through  fuch  wide 
fpaces,'is  U^onderful :  and  our  wonder  muft  in* 
creafe;  when  we  obferve  thefe  connexions  pro- 
pagated from  the  minuteft  atoms  to  bodies  of  the 
iftoft  enormous  fixe,  and  fo  widely  diSufed  as  that 
we  can  neither  perceire  their  beginning  nor  their 
end*  Thatthefcconneftionsare  not  confined  with- 
in out  own  planetary  fyftem,  is  certain :  they  are 
diffufed  over  fpaces  ftill  more  remote,  where  new 
bodies  and  fyftems  rife  without  end.  AU  fpace 
is  filled  with  the  works  of  God,  which  are  con- 
duced by  one  plan,  to  anfwer  unerringly  one 
great  end.  * 

But  the  moft  wonderful  connedion  of  all,  though 
not  thd  moft  confpicuous,  is  that  of  our  internal 
frame  with  the  works  of  nature ;  m#n  is  obvi« 
oufly  fitted  for  cotltemplating  thefe  works,  be^ 
cQufe  in  this  contemplation  he  has  great  delight. 
The  works  of  nature  are  remarkable  in  their  u- 
niformity  no  lefs  than  in  their  variety;  And  the 

mind 
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miod  of  man  is  fitted  to  receive  pleafure  equally: 
from  both.  Uniformity  and  variety,  are  inter- 
woven, in  the:  works  of  nature  with'  farprifing* 
art;:  variety,  however  great,  is  never  without 
ibme  degree  of  unifornilty;  nor  the  greateft' 
uniformity  without  fouie  degree  of  variety : 
there  is  great  variety  inf  the  fame  plant,  by  the 
different  appearances  of  its  ftiem,  •  branchlcs^ 
leaves,  bloflbms,  fruit,  fize,  and  colour ;  and  yet, 
'when  we  trace  that  variety  through  different- 
plants,  efpecially  of  the  fame  kind,  there  is  dif-* 
covered  a  furprifing  uniformity :  again,  where 
nature  feems  to  have  intended  the  moil  exad 
uniformity,  as  among  individuals  of  the  fame 
kind,  there  ftill  appears  a  diveriity,  which  ferves 
readily  to  diilingoilh  cite  individual  from  an- 
other. It  is  indeed  admirable,  that  the  human 
vifage,  in  which  uniformity  is  fo  prevalent, 
fhould  yet  be  fo  marked,  as  to  leave  no  room; 
among  millions*  for  miftaking  one  perfon  for 
another  :  thefe  marks,  though  clearly  perceived, 
are  generally  fo  delicate,  that  words  cannot  be 
found  to  defcribe  them.  A  correfpondence  fo 
perfedt  between  the  human  mind  and  the  works 
of  nature,  is  extremely  remarkable.  The  oppo<* 
fition  between  variety  and  uniformity  is  fo  great, 
that  one  would  not  readily  imagine  they  could 
both  be  relifhed  by  the  fame  palate  ;  at  leaft  not 
in  the  fame  obje6t,  nor  at  the  fame  time :  it  is 
however  true,  that  the  pleafures  they  afford,  be- 
ii^g  happily  adjufted  to  each  other,  and  readily 
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sntxing  in  intiipate  union,  are  frequently  pro-* 
daced  by  the  fame  individual  objed.  Nay,  fur* 
tber,  in  the  objeds  that  touch  ue  the  moil,  uni- 
formity and  variety  are  conftantly  combined  ; 
witnefs  natural  obje^s,  where  this  combination 
is  always  found  in  perfedion.  Hence  it  is,  that 
natural  objeds  readily  form  themfelves  into 
groups,  and  are  agreeable  in  whatever  manner 
combined :  a  wood  with  its  trees,  fhrubs,  and 
herbs,  is  agreeable :  the  mufic  of  birds,  the  low* 
ing  of  cattle,  and  the  murmuring  of  a  brook, 
are  in  conjundion  delightful  ^  though  they  ftriko 
the  ear  without  modulation  or  harmony.  In 
fhort,  nothing  can  be  more  happily  accomqfio-p 
dated  to  the  inward  conftitution  of  man,  than 
that  mixture  of  uniformity  with  variety,  which 
the  eye  difcovers  in  natural  obj^ds ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  mind  is  never  more  highly  grati- 
fied than  in  contemplating  a  natural  Jandfcape. 
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CHAP.   X. 

CONfeBUITY  AND  PROPRIETY. 

MAN  is  fuperior  to  the  brute,  not  more  by 
his  rational  faculties,  than  by  his  fenfe^^ 
With  refped  to  external  fenfes,  brutes  probably 
yield  not  to  rten  ;  and  they  may  alfo  have  forae 
obfcure  perception  of  beauty  t  but  the  mote  de- 
licate fenfes  of  regularity,  order,  uniformity,  and 
congruity,  being  conne£ted  with  morality  and 
religion,  are  referved  to  dignify  the  chief  of  the 
terreftrial  creation.  Upon  that  account,  no  dif- 
cipline  is  more  fuitable  to  man,  nor  more  con- 
gruous  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  that 
which  refines  his  tafle,  and  leads  him  to  diftin- 
guifh,  in  every  fubjed,  what  is  regular,  what  is 
orderly,  what  is  fuitable,  and  what  is  fit  and 
proper  * 

It  is  clear  from  the  very  conception  of  the 
terms  congruity  and  propriety^  that  they  arc  not 

applicable 
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*  Nec  vero  ilia  parva  vis  naturas  eft  ratiot^isque,  quod 
unum  hoc  animal  fentit  quid  fit  ordo,  quid  fit  quod  de- 
ceat  in  fadis  didisque,  qui  modus.  Itaque  eorum  ipfo. 
rum,  qu8B  afpedu  fentiuntur,  nullum  aliud  animal,  pul- 
chritudinem,  vehuftatemy  convenientiam  pardum  fexuit. 
Quam  fimilitudinem  natura  ratioque  ab  oculis  ad  ant- 
mum  traosfercns,  multo  etiam  magis  pulchritudinem, 
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applicable  to  any  fingle  objcd :  they  imply  a 
plurality,  and  obvioufly  fignify  a  particular  rr- 
lation  between  diflferent  objefts.  Thus  we  fay 
currently,  that  a  decent  garb  is  fuitable  or  pro- 
per for  a  judge,  modeft  behaviour  for  a  young> 
woman,  and  a  lofty  ftyle  for  an  epic  poem :  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  unfuitable  or  in^ 
congruous  to  fee  a  little  woman  funk  in  an  over- 
grown farthingale,  a  coat  richly  embroidered 
coverijrig  coarfe  and  dirty  linen,  a  mean  fubjed 
in  an,  elevated  ftyle,  an  elevated  fubjei^  in  a 
mean  ftyle,  a  firft  minifter  darning  his  wife's 
ftocking,  or  a  reverend  prelate  in  lawn  fleevcs 
dancing  a  hornpipe. 

The  perception  we  have  of  this  relation,  which 
feems  peculiar  to  man,  cannot  proceed  from  any 
other  caufe,  but  from  a  fenfe  of  congruity  or 
propriety ;  for,  fuppofing  us  deftitute  of  that 
/enfe,  the  terms  would  be  to  us  unintelligible  *. 

It  is  matter  of  experience,    that  congruity  or 

propriety,  wherever  perceived,  is  Agreeable  ;  and 

that 

CQHiiantiam,  ordinem,  in  confiliis  fadisque  confer vandum 
putat,  cavetque  ne  quid  indecore  efFeminateve facial;  tiun 
in  omnibus  ct  opinionibus  et  faftis  ne  quid  libidinofe  aut 
faciat  aut  cogitet.  Quibus  ex  rebus  conflatur  et  efficitur 
id,  quod  qusrimus,  honeflura,     Cicero  dt  Officiis^  /.  i* 

*  From  many  things  that  pafs  current  in  the  world 
without  being  generally  condemned,  one  at  firft  view 
would  imagine,  that  the  fenfe  of  congruity  or  propriety 
luth  fcaice  any  foundation  in  nature ;  and  that  it  is  ra- 
'*  thcr 
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that  incongruity  or  impropriety,  wherever  per- 
ceived, is  difagreeable.  The  only  difficulty  is^ 
to  afcertain  what  are  the  particular  objeds  that 
in  conjundion  fuggeft  thefe  relations ;  for  tbera 
are  many  objeds  that  do  not :  the  fea,  for  ex- 
ample^  viewed  in  conjundion  with  a  pidure,  or 

• 

a  man  viewed  in  conjundion  with  a  mountain^ 
fuggeft  not  either  congruity.or  incongruity*  It 
feems  natural  to  infer,  what  will  be  found  true 
by  indudlion,  that  we  never  perceive  coqgruity 
nor  incongruity  but  among  things  that  are  con- 
neded  by  fome  relation ;  fuch  as  a  man  and 
his  adions,  a  principal  and  its  acceflbries,  a  fub- 

jed 

« 

ther  an  artificial  refinement  of  thofe  who  a&eft  to  diflip* 

• 

guiih  tfaemfelves  from  others.  The  fulfome  panegyrics 
beilowed  upon  the  great  and.  opulent,  in  epiilles  de4ica- 
tory  and  other  fnch  compniltionSy  would  incline  us  to 
think  fo. .  Did.th«re  prevail  in  the  world,  it  will  be  faid» 
oc  did  nature  fuggeft,  a  talle  of  what  is  fuitable»  decent^ 
or  proper^  would  any  good  writer  deal  in  fuch  compofi* 
ti(Hi8«  or  any  man  df.fenfe  receive  them  widiout  difguft  i 
Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  Lewis  XIV.  of  France  lyaa  ei^  ^ 
dued  b  J  nature  with,  any  fenfe  of  propriety,  when,  in  % 
dramatic  performance  purpofely  cempofed  for  his  enter- 
tainment, he  fuffered  himfelf,  publicly  and  in  hiis  pre* 
fence,  to  be  flyled  the  greateft  king  ever  the  earth  produ* 
ced  ?  Thefe,  it  is  true,  are  flrong  fads ;  but  Inckily  they 
do  not  prove  the  fenfe  of  propriety  to  be  artificial :  they 
only  prove,. tliat.the  fenfe. of  propriety  is  accimes  over« 
powered  by  pride  and  vanity  v  which  is  no  fiagular  cafe, 
for  that  fome  times  is  the  fate  even  of  th&fen(e  of  juftice^- 
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jeft  and  its  ornaments.  We  are  mdeed  fo  fra- 
med by  nature,  as,  among  things  fo  conneded, 
to  require  a  certain  fuitablenefs  or  correfpon- 
dence,  termed  congruitj  or  propriety ;  and  to 
be  difpleafed  when  we  find  the  oppofite  relation 
of  incongruity  or  impropriety  *. 

If  things  conneded  be  the  fubjed  of  congrui- 
ty,  it  is  reafonable  beforehand  to  exped  a  de- 
gree of  congruity  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
the  connedtion.  And,  upon  examination  we 
find  our  expedtation  to  be  well  founded :  where 
the  relation  is  intimate,  as  between  a  caufe  and 
its  effeft,   a  whole  and  its  parts,  we  require 

the 


*  In  the  chapter  of  beauty,  qualities  are  diftinguiihed 
into  primary  ^nd  fecondary  :  and  to  clear  fome  obfcority 
that  may  appear  in  the  text,  it  is  proper  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  fame  diftindion  is  applicable  to  relations.  Re* 
femblaiice,  equality,  uniformity ,  proximity,  are  relations 
that  depend  not  on  us,  but  exift  equally  whether  percei- 
ved or  not ;  and  upon  that  account  may  juftly  be  termed 
primary  relations.  But  there  are  other  relations,  that 
only  appear  fuch  to  us,  and  that  have  not  any  external 
exiilence  like  primary  relations ;  which  is  the  cafe  of 
congruity,  incongruity,  propriety,  impropriety :  thetie 
may  be  prc^rly  termed  yifo«^a/^  relations.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears from  what  is  faid  in  the  text,  that  the  fecondary 
relations  mentioned  arife  from  obje&s  conneded  by  fome 
primary  relation.  Property  is  an  example  of  a  fecondary 
relation,  as  it  exifts  no  where  but  in  the  mind,  I  purchafe 
a  field  or  a  horfe  :  the  covenant  makes  the  primary  rela- 
tioQ  \  and  the  fecondary  relation  built  on  it,  is  property. 
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the  ftrifteft  codgruity  j  but  whei'e  the  delation 
is  flight,  or  accidental,  as  among  things  jumbled 
together,  we  requite  little  or  no  congruity  1 
the  fttideft  propriety  is  required  in  behaviout 
and  manner  of  living ;  becaufe  a  man  is  con^ 
ne<5led  with  thefe  by  the  relation  of  caufe  and 
efFed :  the  relation  between  an  edifice  and  the 
ground  it  Hands  upon  is  of  the  moft  intimate 
kind,  and  therefore  the  fituation  of  a  great  houi^d 
ought  to  be  lofty  :  its  relation  to  neighbouring 
hills,  rivers,  plains,  beiifig  that  of  propinquity 
only,  demands  but  a  fmall  Ihare  of  congruity  t 
among  members  of  the  fame  dub,  the  congrui- 
ty ought  to  be  confiderable,  as  well  as  among 
things  placed  for  fhow  in  the  fame  niche:  a* 
mong  paffengers  in  a  ftage-coach  we  require  very 
little  congruity  ;  and  lefs  ftill  at  a  public  fjpec* 
tacle* 

Congruity  is  (o  nearly  allied  to  beauty,  as 
commonly  to  be  held  a  fpecies  of  it ;  and  yet 
they  differ  fo  efientially,  as  never  to  coincide  : 
beauty,  like  colour,  is  placed  upon  a  iingle  fub^ 
jefl:;  congruity  upon  a  plurality:  further,  a 
thing  beautiful  in  itfelf^  niay,  with  relation  to 
other  things,  produce  the  ftrongeft  fenfe  of  in* 
congruity. 

Congruity  and  propriety  are  commonly  rec- 
koned fynonymous  terms  ^  and  hitherto  in  open- 
ing the  fubjed:  they  have  been  ufed  indifferent* 
ly :  but  they  are  diftinguiihable  ;  and  the  pre* 
cife  meaning  of  each  muft  be  ^fcertain«d«    Con* 

Vol,  !•  T  gruity 
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gruity  is  the  genus,  of  which  propriety  is  a  fpe- 
cics;  for  we  call  nothing  propriety,  but  that 
congruity  or  fuitablenefs,  which  ought  to  fub* 
fift  between  fenfible  beings  and  their  thoughts, 
words,  and  adions. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  thefe  fecondary 
relations,  I  fhall  trace  them  through  fome  of  the 
moil  Gonfiderable  primary  relations.  The  rela« 
tion  of  a  part  to  the  whole,  being  extremely  in- 
timate, demands  the  utmoft  degree  of  congrui- 
ty :  even  the  flighted  deviation  is  difguftfiil ;, 
witnefs  the  Lutrin,  a  burlefque  poem,  which  is 
clofed  with  a  ferious  and  warm  panegyric  on 
Lamoignon^  one  of  the  King's  judges : 


-  Amphdra  cOepit 


Inftitui  s  cutrente  rota,  cur  urcens  exit  ? 

Examples  of  congruity  and  incongruity  are 
fumiflied  in  plenty  by  the  relation  between  a 
fubjeft  and  its  ornaments.  A  literary  perfor- 
mance intended  merely  for  amufement  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  much  ornament,  as  well  a&  a  mufic'- 
room  or  a  playhoufe ;  for  in  gaiety  the  mind 
hath  a  peculiar  relifh  for  (how  and  decoration. 
The  moft  gorgeous  apparel,  however  improper 
in  tragedy,  is  not  unfuitable  to  opera-aftors : 
the  truth  is,  an  opera,  in  its  prefent  form,  is  a 
mighty  fine  thing  \  but,  as  it  deviates  from  na- 
ture in  its  capital  circumftances,  we  look  not  for 
nature  nor  propriety  in  thofe  which  are  accef* 
fory.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ferious  and  impor- 
tant 
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tant  fubjed  admits  not  much  ornameht  *  ;  nor 
a  fabjed  that  of  itfelf  is  extremely  beautiful : 
and  a  fubjedt  that  fills  the  mind  with  its  lofti^^ 
nefs  and  grandeur,  appears  beft  in  a  drefs  alto« 
gether  plain. 

To  a  perfon  of  a  mean  appearance^  gorgeous 
apparel  is  unfuitable ;  which  befide  the  incon* 
gruity,  iliows  by  contraft  the  mcannefs  of  ap* 
pearance  in  the  ftrongeft  light-  Sweetnefs  of 
look  and  manner  requires  fimplicity  of  drefs 
joined  with  the  greateft  elegance.  A  ftately  and 
majeftic  air  requires  fumptuous  apparel,  which 
ought  not  to  ht  gaudy,  nor  crowded  with  little 
ornaments.  A  woman  of  confummate  beauty 
can  bear  to  be  highly  adorned,  and  yet  fhows 
beft  in  a  plain  drefs, 


ii^-k. 


-For  lovelineifl 


Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
Sut  is,  when  uuadorn'd,  adorn*d  the  moft. 

THhomfon^s  Autumn^  208. 

Congruity  regulates  not  only  the  quantity  of 
ornament,  but  alfo  the  kind.     The  decorations 

Y2  of 
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*  Contrary  to  this  rule,  the  introduAion  to  the  third 
volume  of  the  CbaraSieriJlics^  is  a  continued  chain  of  me- 
taphors :  thefe  in  fuch  profufion  are  too  florid  for  the 
{ubjefi ;  and  have  befide  the  bad  efied  of  removing  our 
attention  from  the  principal  fubjed,  to  fix  it  upon  fj^kil- 
did  trifles. 
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of  a  dancing-room  ought  all  of  them  to  be  gay. 
No  pidure  is  proper  for  a  church  but  what  has 
religion  for  its  fubjed;.  Every  ornament  upon 
alhield  fhould  relate  to  war;  and  Virgil ,  with 
great  judgment,  confines  the  carvings  upon  the 
&ield  of  jEneas  to  the  military  hiftory  of  the 
Romans  :  that  beauty  is  overlooked  by  Homer  ^ 
for  tlie  bulk  of  the  fculpture  upon  the  fhield  of 
Achilles  is  of  the  arts  of  peace  in  general,  and 
of  joy  and  feftivity  in  particular :  the  author  of 
Telemachus  betrays  the  fame  inattention,  in  de- 
Ibribing  the  fhield  of  that  young  hero. 

In  jjidgkig  of  propriety  with  regard  to  oma- 
itoehts,.  we  muft  attend,  not  only  to  the  nature  oT 
the  fubjed:  th€it  is  to  be  adorned,  but  dfo  to  the 
eircumftances  in  which  it  is  placed :  the  orna* 
ments  that  are  proper  for  a  ball  will  appear  not 
altogether  fo  decent  at  public- worfhip  :  and  the 
fame  perfon  ought  to  drefs  differently  for  a  mar- 
riage-feaft  and  for  a  funeral. 

Nothing  is  more  intimately  related  to  a  man> 
than  his  fentim^its,  words,  and  adions;  and 
therefore  we  require  here  the  ftridleft  conformity. 
When  we  find  what  we  thus  require,  we  have  » 
lively  fenfe  of  propriety :  when  we  find  the  con- 
trary, our  fenfe  of  impropriety  is  no  lefs  lively. 
Hence  the  univerfal  diftafte  of  afiedion,  which 
confifts  in  making  a  Ihew  of  greater  delicacy  and 
refinement,  than  is  fuited  either  to  the  character 
or  ciircumilances  of  the  perfon.  Nothing  in  epic 

or 
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or  dramatic  compoiitions  is  more  difgufiful  than 
impropriety  of  manners.  In  Corneille's  tragedy 
of  Cinna^  Emilia,  a  favourite  of  Auguftus,  re* 
ceives  daily  marks  of  his  afiedion,  and  is  load- 
ed withf benefits :  yet  all  the  while  is  Jaying  plots 
to  alTaifinate  her  benefaiftor,  direded  by  no  other 
motive  but  to  avenge  her  father's  deatjh*:  re- 
venge agaiiift  a  benefador,  founded  folely  upoa 
filial  piety,  cannot  be  directed  by  any  principle 
but  that  of  jullice,  and  therefore  never  can  fug- 
ged unlawful  means ;  yet  the  crime  here  attempt* 
edy  a  treacherous  murder,  is  what  even  a  mif- 
creant  will  fcarce  attempt  againft  his  bktereft 
enemy. 

What  is  faid  might  be  thought  fufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  relations  of  congruity  and  propriety. 
And  yet  the  fubjedt  k  iiot  exhaufted :  on  the 
contrary,  the  profped  enlarges  upon  us,  when 
we  ta]j:e  under  view  the  %fi*eds  thefe  relations 
produce  in  the  mind.  Congruity  and  propriety, 
wherever  perceived,  appear  agreeable  \  and  eve- 
ry agreeable  objed  produceth  in  the  mind  a 
pleafant  emotion  :  incongruity  and  impropriety, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  difagreeable ;  and  of  > 
courfe  produce  painful  emotions.  Thefe  emo«- 
tions,  whether  pleafant  or  painful,  fometimes 
vaniih  without  any  confequence ;  but  more  fre- 
quently occafion  other  emotions,  to  which  I  pro- 
ceed. T  3 


*  S«e  Aa  I.  Sc.  2. 
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When-any  flight  incongruity  is  perceived  in  atv 
ftccidental  combination  of  perfons  or  things,  as 
of  paflengers  in  a  ftage-coach,  or  of  individuals 
dining  at  an  ordinary ;  the  painful  emotion  of 
incongruity,  after  a  momentary  exiftence,  va- 
nifheth  without  producing  any  effedl.  But  thig 
is  not  the  cafe  of  propriety  and  impropriety : 
voluntary  ads,  whether  words  or  deeds^  are  im- 
puted to  the  author  ;  when  proper,  we  reward 
him  with  our  efteem ;  when  improper,  we  pu- 
Tiifti  him  with  our  contempt.  Let  us  fuppofe, 
for  example,  a  generous  adlion  fuited  to  the 
charafter  of  the  author,  which  raifes  in  him  and 
in  every  fpedlator  the  pleafant  emotion  of  pro- 
priety :  this  emotion  generates  in  the  author 
both  felf-efteem  and  joy ;  the  former  when  he 
cDniiders  his  relation  to  the  a<ftion,  and  the  lat- 
ter when  he  confiders  the  good  opinion  that  o- 
thers^will  entertain  of  him:  the  fame  eniotion  of 
propriety  produceth  in  the  fpedators  efteem  for 
the  author  of  the  adlion  j  and  when  they  think 
of  themfelveS,  it  alfo  produceth  by  contraft  an 
emotion  of  humility.  To  difcover  the  effeds  of 
an  unfuitable  aftion,  we  muft  invert  each  of  thefc 
circumftances :  the  painful  emotion  of  improprie- 
ty generates  in  the  author  of  the  action  both  hu- 
mility and  Ihame  ;  the  former  when  he  confiders 
his  relation  to  the  adion,  and  the  latter  when  he 
confiders  what  others  will  think  of  him ;  the 
fame  emotion  of  imprgpriety  produdeth  in  the 
fpeftators  contempt  for  the  author  of  the  adion  ; 
tind  it  alfo  produceth,  by  cohtraft  when  they  think 
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of  themfelves,  ah  emotion  of  felf-eftecm^  Here 
then  are  many  different  emotions,  derived  from 
the  fame  adlion  confidefed  in  different  views  by 
different  perfons ;  a  machine  provided  with  ma- 
ny fpi^ings,  and  not  a  little  complicated.  Pro- 
priety of  adion,  it  would  feem,  is  a  favourite  of 
Nature,  or  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  when  fuch 
care  and  folicitude  is  bellowed  on  it.  It  is  not 
left  to  our  own  choice ;  but,  like  juftice,  is  re- 
t|uired  at  our  hands;  and,  like  juflice,  is  en* 
forced  by  natural  rewards  and  puniihments  :  a 
man  cannot,  with  impunity,  do  any  thing  unbe- 
coming or  improper ;  heTuffers  the  chaftifement 
of  contempt  inflided  by  others,  and  of  Ihame  in- 
flided  by  himfelf.  An  apparatus  fo  complicated^ 
arid  fo  lingular,  ought  to  roufe  our  attention  :  for 
nature  doth  nothing  in  Vain  ;  and  we  may  con- 
clude with  certainty,  that  this  curious  branch 
of  the  human  conftitution  is  intended  for  fome 
valuable  purpofe.  To  the  difcovery  of  that  pur- 
pofe  or  final  caufe  I  fhaU  with  ardour  apply  my 
thoughts,  after  difcourfing  a  little  more  at  large 
upon  the  punifhment,  as  it  may  now  be  called, 
^  that  nature  hath  provided  for  indecent  and  un- 
becoming behaviour.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  ne- 
ceffary,  in  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  fob- 
jeft  ;  and  who  knows  whether  it  may  not,  over 
and  above,  open  fome  track  that  will  lead  us  to 
the  final  caufe  we  are  in  queft  of  ? 

A  grofs  impropriety  is  punifhed  with  contempt 
and  indignation,  which  are  vented  agaipi^  the 

Y  4  offender 
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oflfender  by  external  expreffioms:  nor  is  even 
the  flighted  impropriety  fufTered  to  pafs  without 
fome  degree  of  contempt.  But  there  are  impro- 
prieties of  the  (lighter  kind,  that  provoke  laugh- 
ter ;  of  which  we  have  examples  without  end  in 
the  blunders  and  abfurdities  of  our  own  fpecies : 
fuch  improprieties  receive  a  different  punifh- 
xnent,  as  will  appear  by  what  follows.  The  e- 
motions  of  contempt  and  of  laughter  occafioned 
by  an  impropriety  of  that  kind,  uniting  inti^ 
mately  in  the  mind  of  the  fpedator,  are  e^pref* 
fed  externally  by  a  peculiar  fort  of  laugh,  term- 
ed a  laugh  ofderifion  ovfcorn  ♦.  An  impropriety 
that  thus  moves  not  only  contempt  but  laugh* 
ter,  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  epithet  of  ridiculous^ 
and  a  laugh  of  deriiion  or  fcorn  is  the  puniflr- 
ment  provided  for  it  by  nature.  Nor  ought  it 
to  efcape  obfervation,  that  we  are  fo  fond  of  in- 
llidling  that  punifhment,  as  fometimes  to  exert 
it  even  againft  creatures  of  an  inferior  fpecies; 
witnefs  a  turkycock  fwelling  with  pride,^  and 
ilrutting  with  difplayed  feathers,  which  in  a  gay 
mood  is  apt  to  provoke  a  laugh  of  deriHon. 

We  muft  not  expeft,  that  thefe  different  im- 
proprieties are  feparated  by  diftindt  boundaries ; 
for  of  improprieties,  from  the  flighted  to  the 
mod  grofs,  from  the  mod  rifible  to  the  mod  fc- 
jrious,  there  are  degrees  without  end.  Hence  it 
is,  that  in  viewing  fome  unbecoming  adions, 

toa 

♦  See  Chap.  7. 
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too  riiible  for  anger,  and  too  ferious  for  deri* 
fion  ;  the  fpedlator  feels  a  fort  of  mist  endotion, 
partaking  both  of  derifion  and  of  anger  ;  which 
accounts  for  an  expreffion,  common  with  tefpeft 
to  the  impropriety  of  fome  aftions,  That  we 
know  not  whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  cafe 
of  a  rifible  impropriety,  which  is  always  flighty 
the  contempt  we  have  for  the  offender  is  ex- 
tremely faint,  though  derifion,  its  gratification^  is 
extremely  pleafant.  This  difproportion  between 
a  paflion  and  its  gratification,  may  feem  not  con- 
formable to  the  analogy  of  nature.  In  looking 
about  for  a  folution,  I  refled  upon  what  is  laid 
down  above,  that  an  improper  adion  not  only 
moves  our  contempt  for  the  author,  but  alfo, 
by  means  of  contrail,  fwells  the  good  opinion 
we  have  of  ourfelves.  This  contributes,  more 
than  any  other  particular,  to  the  pleafure  we 
have  in  ridiculing  follies  and  abfurdities  ;  and 
accordingly,  it  is  well  known,  that  thofe  who 
have  the  greateft  (hare  of  vanity  are  the  moft 
prone  to  laugh  at  others.  Vanity,  which  is  a 
vivid  paifion,  pleafant  in  itfelf,  and  not  lefs  fo 
in  its  gratification,  would  fingly  be  fufficient  to 
account  for  the  pleafure  of  ridicule,  without 
borrowing  any  aid  from  contempt.  Hence  ap- 
pears the  reafoB  of  a  noted  obfervation.  That 
we  are  the  moft  difpofed  to  ridicule  the  blun- 
ders and  abfurdities  of  others,  when  we  are  in 

high 
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high  fpirits  ;  for  in  high  fpirits,  fcif-conceit  dif- 
plays  itfelf  with  more  than  ordinary  vigour. 

Having  with  wary  fteps  traced  an  intricate 
road,  not  without  danger  of  wandering ;  what 
remains  to  complete  our  journey,  is  to  account 
for  the  final  caufe  of  congruity  and  propriety, 
which  make  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  human  con- 
ftittttion.  One  final  caufe,  regarding  congruity, 
is  pretty  ohvious,  that  the  fenfe  of  congruity,  as 
one  principle  of  the  fine  arts,  contributes  in  a 
remarkable  degree  to  our  entertainment ;  which 
is  the  final  caufe  afiigned  above  for  (yir  fenfe  of 
proportion^,  and  need  not  be  enlarged  upon 
here.  Congruity,  indeed,  with  refpe€fc  to  quan- 
tity, coincides  with  proportion :  when  the  parts 
of  a  building  are  nicely  adjufted  to  each  other, 
it  may  be  faid  indififerently,  that  it  is  agreeable 
by  the  congruity  of  its  parts,  or  by  the  propor- 
tion of  its  parts.  But  propriety,  which  regards 
voluntary  agents  only,  cpa  never  be  the  fame 
with  proportion  :  a  very  long  nofe  is  difpropor- 
tioned,  but  cannot  be  termed  improper.  In  fome 
inftances,  it  is  true,  impropriety  coincides  with 
difproportion  in  the  fame  fiibjed,  but  never  in 
the  fame  refpeft.  I  give  for  an  example  a  very 
little  man  buckled  to  a  long  toledo  :  confidering 
the  man  and  the  fword  with  refpeft  to  fixe,  we 
perceive  a  difproportion  :  confidering  the  fword 

as 
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as  the  choice  of  the  man,  we  percive  an  impro- 
priety. 

The  fenfe  of  impropriety  with  refpedl  to  mif^ 
takes,  blunders,  and  abfurdities,  is  evidently  cal^ 
culated  for  the  good  of  mankind.  In  the  fpec« 
tators  it  is  produdiive  of  mirth  and  laughter, 
excellent  recreation  in  an  interval  from  bufinefiKt 
'But  this  is  a  trifle  compared  to  what  follows.  It 
is  painful  to  be  the  fubje6t  of  ridicule  ;  and  to 
punifli  with  ridicule  the  man  who  is  guilty  of 
an  abfurdity,  tends  to  put  him  more  on  his 
guard  in  time  coming.  It  is  well  ordered,  that 
even  the  moil  innocent  blunder  is  not  commit* 
ted  with  impunity ;  becaufe,  were  errors  licen* 
fed  where  they  do  no  hurt^  inattention  would 
grow  into  habit,  and  be  the  occafion  of  mucH 
hurt. 

The  final  caufe  of  propriety,  as  to  moral  du- 
ties, is  of  all  the  moft  illuftrious.  To  have  a  juft  \ 
notion  of  it,  the  moral  duties  that  refpedl  others 
xnuft  be  diftinguilhed  from  thofe  that  refpeft 
curfclves.  Fidelity,  gratitude,  and  abftinence 
from  injury,  are  examples  of  the  firft  fort ;  tem- 
perance, modefty,  firmnefs  of  mind,  are  exam* 
pies  of  the  other  :  the  former  are  made  duties 
by  the  fenfe  of  juftice  ;  the  latter,  by  the  fenfa 
of  propriety.  Here  is  a  final  caufe  of  the  fenfe 
of  propriety  that  will  roufe  our  attention.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  intereft  of  every  man  to  fuit 
his  behaviour  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and 
%o  the  ftation  allotted  him  by  Providence ;  for 
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fuch  rational  condud  contributes  in  every  re^ 
fped  to  happinefs,  by  preferving  health,  by  pro- 
curing plenty,  by  gaining  the  efteem  of  others, 
apd,  which  of  all  is  the  greateft  bleffing,  by 
gaining  a  juftly  founded  £elf-e(leem.  But  in  a 
patter  fo  eflential  to  our  well-being,  even  felf-* 
iotereft  is  not  relied  on :  the  powerful  authority 
pf  duty  is  fuperadded  to  the  motive  of  intereft. 
The  God  of  nature,  in  ^11  things  eflential  to  our 
bappinefs,  hath  obferved  one  uniform  method ; 
to  keep  us  fteady  in  our  condud,  he  hath  forti- 
fied  us  with  natural  laws  and  principles,  preven- 
tive of  many  aberrations,  which  would  daily 
happen  were  we  totally  furrendered  to  fo  fallible 
fi  guide  as  is  human  reafon.  Propriety  cannot 
tightly  be  confidered  in  another  light  than  as 
the  natural  law  that  regulates  our  conduct  with 
refpcft  to  ourfelves;  as  juftice  is  the  natural 
law  that  regulates  our  condud  with  refped  to 
pthers.  I  call  propriety  a  Taw,  no  lefs  than  ju«> 
^ice  ;  becaufe  both  are  equally  rules  of  condudl 
that  otigbi  to  be  obeyed  :  propriety  includes^that 
obligation ;  for  to  fay  an  adion  is  proper,  is  in 
other  words  to  fay,  that  it  ou^bt  to  be  perform- 
ed ;  and  to  fay  it  is  improper,  is  in  other  words 
to  fay,  that  it  ou^bt  to  be  forborne.  It  is  that 
very  charader  of  oujrbt  SLndJbould  which  makes 
juftice  a  law  to  us  ;  and  the  fame  charadler  is  ap- 
plicable to  propriety,  though  perhaps  more  faint- 
ly than  to  juftice  :  but  the  difference  is  in  degree 
pnly,  not  in  kind ;  and  we  ought,  without  heiita- 
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tion  or  reludance,*  to  fubmit  equally  to  the  go* 
▼eminent  of  both. 

But  I  have  more  to  urg^  upoa  that  head.  To 
the  fenfe  of  propriety  as  well  as  of  jufiice,  are 
annexed  the  fandions  of  rewards  and  pcinifb* 
ments ;  which  evidently  prove  the  one  to  be  a 
law  as  well  as  the  other.  The  fattsfadion  jA  man 
hath  in  doing  his  duty,  joined  to  the  efteem  and 
good- will  of  others,  is  the  reward  that  belongs 
to  both  equally.  The  punifhments  alfo,  though 
not  the  fame,  are  nearly  allied ;  and  diiTer  in 
degree  more  than  in  quality.  Difobedience  to 
the  law  of  jufltce  is  punifhed  with  remorfe ;  dif« 
obedience  to  the  law  of  propriety,  with  ihame, 
which  is  remorfe  in  a  lower  degree.  Every 
tranfgreffion  of  the  law  of  juftice  raifes  indigoa** 
tion  in  the  beholder ;  and  fo  doth  every  flagrant 
tranfgreflion  of  the  law  of  propriety.  Slighter 
improprieties  reqerve  a  milder  puntfhment :  they 
are  always  rebuked  with  fome  degree  of  con- 
tempt, and  frequently  with  derifion.  In  gene- 
ral, it  is  true,  that  the  rewards  and  punilhments 
annexed  to  the  fenfe  of  propriety  are  flighter  in 
degree  than  thofe  annexed  to  tbe^  fenfe  of  juftice  ; 
which  is  wifely  ordered,  becaufe  duty  to  ethers 
is  ftill  more  eflential  to  fociety  than  duty  to  our- 
felvcs:  fociety,  indeed,  could  \iot  fubfift  a  mo- 
ment, were  individuals  not  proteded  from  the 
headftrong  and  turbulent  paffions  of  their  iieigh* 
Jbours* 

The 
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CHAP-  XL 


I)IGNlTy   AND   GRACES 


THE  terms  dignity  and  meanne/s  are  applied 
to  man  in  point  of  charader,  fentiment^ 
and  behaviour  l  we  £iy,  for  example  of  one 
Bfian,  that  he  hath  natural  dignity  in  his  air  and 
manner  ;  of  another,  that  he  makes  a  mean  £•• 
gure  :  we  perceive  dignity  in  every  adion  and 
fentiment  of  fome  perfons ;  meantiefs  and  vul« 
garity  in  the  adions  and  fentiments  of  others. 
With  refped  to  the  fine  arts,  fome  performances 
are  faid  to  be  manly,  and  fuitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature ;  others  are  termed  low^ 
mean,  trivial.  Such  expreffions  are  common^ 
though  they  have  not  always  a  precife  meanings 
With  refpedt  to  the  art  of  criticifm,  it  mull  be 
a  real  acquifition  to  afcertain  what  thefe  terms 
•truly  import ;  which  poffibly  may  enable  us  to 
rank  every  performance  in  the  fine  arts  accord* 
ing  to  its  dignity. 

Inquiringlfirft  to  what  fubjeds  the  terms  dig'^ 
nity  and  meannefs  are  appropriated,  we  foon  dif- 
cover,  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  any  thing 
inanimate :  the  mod  magnificent  palace  that  ever 
was  built|  may  be  lofty,  may  be  grand,  but  it  has 
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no  relation  to  dignity:  the  moft  diminutive 
ihrub  may  be  little,  but  it  is  not  mean.  Thefe 
terms  muft  belong  to  fenfitive  beings,  probably 
to  man  only  ;  which  will  be  evident  when  we 
advance  in  the  inquiry. 

Human    adtiens   appear  in    many  different 
lights :  in  themfelves  they  appear  grand  or  lit- 
tle ;  with  refpe6l  to  the  author,  they  appear  pro* 
per  or  improper  ;  with  refpedl  to  thofe  affeded 
by  them,  juft  or  unjuft:   and  I  now  add,  that 
they  are  alfo  diftinguilhed  by  dignity  and  mean-  « 
nefs.    If  any  one  incline  to  think,  that,  with  re- 
fped  to  human  anions,  dignity  coincides  with 
grandeur,  and  meannefs  with  littlenefs,  the  dif- 
ference will  be  evident  upon  refledling,  that  an 
adion  may  be  grand  without  being  virtuous, 
and  little  without  being  faulty ;  but  that  we  ne- 
ver attribute  dignity  to  any  adion  but  what  is 
virtuous,  nor  meannefs  to  any  but  what  is  faulty. 
Every  adion  of  dignity  creates  refped  and  e- 
fteem  for  the  author  \  and  a  mean  adion  draws 
upon  him  contempt.    A  man  is  admired  for  a 
grand  adUon,  but  frequently  is  neither  loved 
nor  efteemed  for  it :   neither  is  a  man  always 
contemned  for  a  low  or  little  adlion.     The  ac- 
tion of  Caefar  paffing  the  Rubicon  was  grand ; 
but  there  was  no  dignity  in  it,  confidering  that 
bis  purpofe  was  to  enllave  bis  country  :  Caefar, 
in  a  march,  taking  opportunity  of  a  rivulet  to 
quench  his  thirft,  did  a  low  adion,  but  the  ac- 
tion was  not  mean. 

Vol.  I.  Z  As 
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As  it  appears  to  me,  dignity  and  meannefs 
are  founded  on  a  natural  principle  not  hitherto 
mentioned.  Man  is  endowed  with  a  SENSE 
of  the  worth  and  excellence  of  his  nature:  he 
deems  it  more  perfeft  than  that  of  the  other  be- 
ings around  him ;  and  he  perceives,  that  the 
perfeftion  of  his  nature  confifts  in  virtue,  parti- 
cularly in  virtues  of  the  higheft  rank.  To  ex- 
prefs  that  fenfe,  the  term  dignity  is  appropriated. 
Further,  to  behave  with  dignity,  and  to  refrain 
from  all  mean  adions,  is  felt  to  be,  not  a  virtue 
only,  but  a  duty :  it-  is  a  duty  every  man  owes 
to  himfclf.  By  afting  in  that  manner,  he  at- 
tracts love  and  efteem  :  by  afting  meanly,  or  be- 
low himfelf,  he  is  difapproved  and  contemned. 

According  to  the  defcription  here  given  of 
dignity  and  meannefs,  they  appear  to  be  a  fpe- 
cies  of  propriety  and  impropriety.  Many  ac- 
tions may  be  proper  or  improper,  to  which  dig- 
nity or  meannefs  cannot  be  applied  :  to  eat  when 
one  is  hungry,  is  proper,  but  there  is  no  dig- 
nity in  that  aftion :  revenge  fairly  taken,  if  a- 
gainft  law,  is  improper,  but  not  mean.  But 
every  adlion  of  dignity  is  alfo  proper,  and  every 
mean  action  is  alfo  improper. 

This  feufe  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
reaches  even  our  pleafures  and  amufements  :  if 
they  enlarge  the  mind  by  raifing  grand  or  eleva- 
ted emotions,  or  if  they  humanize  the  mind  by 
cxercifing  our  fympathy,  they  are  approved  as 
fuited  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature :  if  they  con- 
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trafl:  the  mind  by  fixing  it  on  trivial  objcds, 
they  are  contemned  as  not  fuited  to  the  dignity 
of  our  nature.  Hence,  in  general,  every  occu- 
pation, whether  of  ufe  or  amufement,  that  cor- 
refponds  to  the  dignity  of  man,  is  termed  man- 
ly  ;  and  every  occupation  below  his  nature,  is 
termed  chiUiJh.     . 

To  thofe  who  ftudy  human  nature,  there  is  a 
point  which  has  always  appeared  intricate :  How 
comes  it  that  generofity  and  courage  are  more 
efteemed,  and  bellow  more  dignity,  than  good 
nature,  or  even  juftice  ;  though  the  latter  contri- 
bute more  than  the  former  to  private  as  well  as 
to  public  happinefs  ?  This  queftion,  bluntly 
propofcd,  might  puzzle  a  cunning  philofopher  ; 
but,  by  means  of  the  foregoing  obfervations, 
will  eafily  be  folved.  Human  virtues,  like  other 
objeds,  obtain  a  rank  in  our  eftimation,  jnot 
from  their  utility,  which  is  a  fubjedl  of  reflec- 
tion, but  from  the  direft  impreflion  they  make 
on  us.  Juftice  and  good  nature  are  a  fort  of 
negative  virtues,  that  fcarce  make  any  impref- 
fion  but  when  they  are  tranfgrefled :  courage 
and  generofity,  on  the  contrary,  producing  ele- 
vated emotions,  enliven  greatly  the  fenfe  of  a 
man's  dignity,  both  in  himfelf  and  in  others  j 
and  for  that  reafon,  courage  and  generofity  are 
in  higher  regard  than  the  other  virtues  men- 
tioned: we  defcribe  them  as  grand  and  ele- 
vated, as  of  greater  dignity,  and  more  praife- 
worthy, 
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This.  leads  US  to  e&amine  morie  .diredly  emo* 
liens  and  paffieas  rwitli  refped  to  the  prefent 
fabjed,;  ^ad  lit  will  not  be  v difficult  to- form -a 
fcale  of  them,. beginning  with  the  meaneil,  aad 
s^iC^E^'radiiitg  gEadually  to  thofe  of  the  higheft  cank 
aad  dignity.  Fleafure.felt  as  the  organ  of  fenfe, 
named  corporeal pUafure^  is  perceiired  ta below,;; 
and  when  indulged  to  excefs,  is  perceiyed  alfo 
to  be  mean:  for  that  reafoq,  pesfons  of  any  de- 
licacy diflemble  the  pleafure  they  take  in  eating 
and  drinking.  The  pleafu res  of  the  eye- and  ear, 
having  no  organic  feeling  ^^  and  being  free  fr^nn 
any  fenfe  of  meannefs,  are  indulged  without  any 
fliame :  they  even  rife  to  a  certain  degree  of  dig* 
nity  when  their  objeds  are  grand  or  elevated. 
The  fame  is  the  cafe  of  the  fy mpathetic  pafficms : 
a  virtuous  perfon  behaving  with  fortitude  and 
dignity  under  cruel  misfortunes,  makes  a  capital 
figure ;  and  the  fympathifing  fpedator  feels  in 
himfelf  the  fame  dignity.  Sympathetic  diftrefs 
at  the  fame  time  never  is  mean :  on  the  contra- 
ry, it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  a  foetal  be- 
ingi  and  has  general  approbation.  The  r^nk 
that  love  poflefles  in  the  fcale,  depends  in  a 
great  meafure  on  its  obje<fl :  it  poflefies  a  low 
place  when  founded  on  external  properties 
merely ;  and  is  mean  when  beflowed  on.  a  per- 
fon of  inferior  rank  without  any  extraordinary 
qualification :  but  when  founded  on  the  more 
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elentted  internal  properties,  it  afliimes  a  coofi* 
derable  degree  of  dignity.  The  fame  is  the  cafe 
of  friendfhip.  When  gratitude  is  warm,  it  ani^ 
mates  the  mind ;  but  it  fcarce  rifes  to  dignity^ 
Joy  beftdws  dignity  when  it  proceeds  from  an 
elevated  caufe. 

If  I  can  depend  upon  indudion,  dignity  is  not 
a  property  of  any  difagreeable  paifion :  one  is 
ffight,  another  fevere ;  one  deprefles  the  mind, 
mother  miimates  it ;  but  there  is  no  deyation, 
far  lefs  dignity,  in  any  of  them.  Revenge,  in 
particular,  though  it  inflame  and  fwell  the  mind, 
is  not  accompanied' with,  dignity,  not  even  with 
devation :  it  is  not;  however,  felt  as  mean  or 
groveling^  unlefs  when  it  takes  indire£i:meafures 
for  gratification.  Shame  and  remorfe,  though 
tiKyfink  the  fpirits^  are  not  mean.  Ptide,  a 
difagreeable  paffion,  beftbws  no  dignity  in  the 
eye  of  a  fpedator.  Vanity  always  appears  mean ; 
and  extremely  fo  where  founded,  as  commonly 
happen^  on  trivial  qualifications. 

I'  proceed  to  the  pleafures  of  the  underftand^- 
ing,  which  poflefs  a  high  rank  in  point  of  dig- 
nity. Of  this  every  one  wiUbe  fenfiblej  when 
he  confiders  the  important  truths  tibat  have  been 
laid  open  by  fcience  j  fuch  as  general  theorems^ 
and  the  general  laws  that  goven\  the  material 
and  moral  worlds.  The  pleafures  of  the  under- 
ftanding  are  foited  to  man  as  a  rational  and'con- 
templative  being ;  and  they  tend' not ^a  little  to 
omoble  his  nature  j  even  to  (he  Deity  he  ftretch- 
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eth  his  contemplations,  which,  in  the  difcovery 
of  infinite  power,  wifdom,  and  benevolence,  af- 
ford delight  of  the  moil  exalted  kind.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  fine  arts  ftudied  as  a  rational 
fcience, '  afford  entertainment  of  great  dignity; 
fuperior  far  to  what  they  afford  as  a  fubjedl  of 
tafte  merely. 

But  contemplation,  however  in  itfelf  valuable, 
is  chiefly  refpeded  as  fubfervient  to  action  ;  for 
man  is  intended  to  be  more  an  adtive  than  a 
f  contemplative  being.  He  accordingly  fhows 
more  dignity  in  action  than  in  contemplation : 
generofity,  magnanimity,  heroifm,  raife  his  cha- 
radler  to  the  higheft  pitch :  thefe  beft  exprefs  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  and  advance  him  nearer  to 
divinity  than  any  other  of  his  attributes. 

By  every  produ6lion  that  fhows  art  and  con- 
trivance, our  curiofity  is  excited  upon  two 
points  ;  firft,  how  it  was  made  ;  and,  next,  to 
what  end.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  more 
important  inquiry,  becaufe  the  means  are  ever 
fubordinate  to  the  end  ;  and,  in  fad,  our  curi- 
ofity is  always  more  inflamed  by  the  final  than 
by  the  efficient  caufe.  This  preference  is  no 
where  more  vifible,  than  in  contemplating  the 
works  of  nature :  if  in  the  efficient  caufe  wifdom 
and  power  be  difplayed,  wifdom  is  no  lefs  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  final  caufe ;  and  from  it  only 
can  we  infer  benevolence,  which  of  all  the  di- 
vine attributes  is  to  man  the  mofl  important. 

Having 
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Having  endeavoured  to  affign  the  efficient 
caufe  of  dignity  and  meannefs,  by  unfolding  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  founded,  we  pro* 
ceed  to  explain  the  final  caufe  of  the  dignity  or 
meannefs  bellowed  upon  the  feveral  particulars 
above  mentioned,  beginning  with  corporeal  plea- 
fures.     Thefe,  as  far  as  ufual,  are,  like  juftice, 
fenced  with  fufficient  fanftions  to  prevent  their 
being  neglected  :    hunger  and  third  are  painful 
fenfations ;    and  we  are  incited  to  animal  love 
by  a  vigorous  propenfity  :    were  corporeal  plea- 
fures  dignified  over  and  above  with  a  place  in  a 
high  clafs,  they  would  infallibly  difturb  the  ba- 
lance of  the  mind,  by  outweighing  the  fecial  af- 
fedions*     This  is  a  fatisfadtory  final  caufe  for 
refufing  to  thefe  pleafures  any  degree  of  dignity : 
and  the  final  caufe  is  no  lefs  evident  of  their 
meannefs,   when  they  are  indulged  to  excefs* 
The  more  refined  pleafures  of  external  fenfc* 
conveyed  by  the  eye  and  the  ear  from  natural 
objeds  and  from  the  fine  arts,  deferve  a  high 
place  in  our  efteem,  becaufe  of  their  Angular  and 
extenfive  utility :    in  fome  cafes  they  rife  to  a 
confiderable  dignity ;  and  the  very  lowed  plea- 
fures of  the  kind  are  never  efteemed  mean  or 
groveling.      The  pleafure  arifing  from  wit,  bu^ 
mour,  ridicule,  or  from  what  is  fimply  ludi- 
crous, is  ufeful,  by  relaxing  the  nund  after  the 
fatigue  of  more  manly  occupation:  but  (he  mind, 
when  it  furrenders  itfelf  to  pleafure  of  that  kmd> 
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lofes  its  vigour,  and  finks  gradually  into  floth  *. 
The  place  this  pleafure  occupies  in  point  of  dig« 
nity,  is  adjufted  to  thefe  views :  to  make  it  ufe- 
ful  as  a  relaxation,  it  is  not  branded  with  mean- 
nefs;  to  prevent  its  ufurpation,  it  is  removed 
from  that  place  but  a  fingle  d^ee:  no  man 
values  himfelf  for  that  pleafure,  even  during 
gratification ;  and  if  it  have  engrofied  more  of 
his  time  than  is  requifite  for  relaxation,  he  looks 
back  with  fome  degree  of  ihame. 

In  point  of  dignity,  the  ibcial  emotions  rife 
above  the  felfi(h,  and  much  above  thofe  of  the 
eye  and  ear :  man  is  by  his  nature  a  focial  be- 
ing ;  and  to  qualify  him  for  fociety,  it  is  wifely 
contrived,  that  he  (hould  value  himfelf  more  for 
being  focial  than  felfifli  f  . 

The  excellency  of  man  is  chiefly  difcernible 
in  the  great  improvements  he  is  fufceptible  of 
in  fociety :  thefe,  by  perCeverance,  may  be  car- 
ried on  progrefiively  above  any  affignable  limits  ; 

and» 

*  Neq^e  etiitn  iui.geneniti  ii  natura  famus,  ut  ad 
ladttxn  et  jocum  fafti  eiSs  videamur,  fed  ad  feveritatem 
potius  et  ad  qaa^m  ftudia  graviora  atqae  majonu 
Liido  Mitem  et  joco»  uti  illis  qaidcm  licet,  £ed  ficut  £011^ 
ao  et  qoietibus  cceteris,  turn  cum  gravibus  fcriisque  sc<» 
bus  fatisfeccrimus.    Cicera  de  ojffif^  lib.  x. 

f  For  the  fame  rearon,  the  felfifli  emotions  that  afe 
Ibuttd^  upon  a  focial  principle,  rife  higher  inoufcAeett 
'  diafi  thofe  that  are  founded  upon  a  fclfiih  pnnciple-   As 
to  which  fee  i|bove,  p.  47.  DOte«. 
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and«  eren  abftrading  from  revelatioo,  there  is 
great  probability,  that  the  progreft  begun  here 
will  be  completed  in  fome^'future  ftfete.  Now; 
as  all  valuable  improvements  proceed  from  the 
exercife  of  our  rationed  faculties,  the  author  of 
our  nature,  in  order  to  excite  us  toadueufe 
of  thefe  faculties,  hath  affigned  a  high  iTink  to 
the  pleafures  of  the  underftanding :  their  utility^ 
with  refped  to  this  life  as*  well  as  a  future,  en*« 
titles  them  to  that'  rank. 

But  as  adion  is  the  aim  of  all  our  improve^ 
ments,  virtuous  adlions  juftlj  poiTefs  the  higheft 
of  all  the  ranks.  Tbefe,  we  find^  are  by  nature 
diftributed  into  difii^rent  clafles,  and  the  firft  in 
point  of  dignity  affigned  to  adions  that  appear 
not  the  firft  in  point  of  ufe :  generofity,  for  es* 
ample,  in  the  fenfe  of  mankind  is  more  refpe£t« 
ed  than  juftice,  though  the  latter' is  undoubtedly 
more  eflential  to  fociety  ;  and  magnanimity,  he^ 
roifm,  undaunted  courage,  rife*  ftill  higher  in 
our  efteem.  One  would  readily  thiidc,  that  the 
moral  virtues  fhould  be  efteemed^  acoordio^  to 
their  importance;  Nature*  has  here  deviated 
from  her  ordinary  path,  and  great  wifilom^  it 
ihown  in  the  deviation :  the  efficient  caufe  ii 
explained  above,  and  the  final  oaufe  is  expiaiiiip 
ed'  in  the  Eflays  of  Morality  and  Natural  Reli^ 
gion  ♦. 

We 

*  Part  I.  eflay  a.  chap.  4^ 
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Wc  proceed  to  zndlyfc  grace,  which  being  in 
a  good  meafure  an  uncultivated  field,  requires 
more  than  ordinary  labour. 
j  Graceful  is  an  attribute :  grace  and  graceful- 
nefs  exprefs  that  attribute  in  the  form  of  a  noun. 
That  this  attribute  is  agreeable,  no  one 
doubts. 

As  grace  is  difplayed  externally,  it  mull  be 
an  objed  of  one  or  other  of  our  five  fenfes. 
That  it  is  an  objed  of  fight,  every  perfon  of  tafte 
can  bear  witnefs  ; .  and  that  it  is  confined  to  that 
fenfe,  appears  from  indudlion ;  for  it  is  not  an 
objed  of  fmell,  nor  of  tafte,  nor  of  touch.     Is  it 
an  objedl  of  hearing  ?    Some  mufic  indeed  is 
termed  graceful ;  but  that  expreflion  is  meta- 
phorical, as  when  we  fay  of  other  mufic  that  it 
is  beautiful :  the  latter  metaphor,  at  the  fame 
time,  is  more  fweet  and  eaiy ;  which  (hows  how 
little  applicable  to  mufic  or  to  found  the  former 
is,  when  taketi  in  its  proper  fenfe. 

That  it  is  an  attribute  of  man,  is  beyond  dif- 
pute.  But  of  what  other  beings  is  it  alfo  an  at- 
tribute ?  We  perceive  at  firfi;  fight  that  nothing 
inanimate  is  entitled  to  that  epithet.  What  ani* 
mal  then,  befide  man,  is  entitled  ?  Surely,  not 
an  elephant,  nor  even  a  lion.  A  borfe  may  have 
a  delicate  fhape  with  b  lofty  mein,  and  all  his 
motions  may  be  exquifite ;  but  he  is  never  faid 
to  be  graceful.  Beauty  and  grandeur  are  com- 
mon to  man  with  fome  other  beings ;  but  dig- 
.nity  is  not  applied  to  any  being  inferior  to  man ; 

and 
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and  upon  the  (Irideft  examination,  the  fame  ap- 
pears to  hold  in  grace. 

Confining  then  grace  to  man,  the  next  inqui* 
ry  is,  whether,  like  beauty,  it  makes  a  conftant 
appearance  or  in  fome  circumilances  only.  Does 
a  perfon  difplay  this  attribute  at  reft  as  well  as 
in  motion,  aileep  as  when  awake  ?  It  is  undoubt* 
ediy  connedled  with  motion ;  for  when  the  moft 
graceful  perfon  is  at  reft,  neither  moving  nor 
fpeaking,  we  lofe  Ught  of  that  quality  as  much 
as  of  colour  in  the  dark.  Grace  then  is  an  | 
agreeable  attribute,  infeparable  from  motion  as/ 
oppofed  to  reft,  and  as  comprehending  fpeecb, 
looks  geftures,  and  loco-motion. 

As  fome  motions  are  homely,  the  oppofite  to 
graceful,  the  next  inquiry  is,  with  what  motions 
is  this  attribute  conneded?  No  man  appears 
graceful  in  a  mafk  ;  and,  therefore,  laying  afide 
the  expreflions  of  the  countenance,  the  other 
motions  may  be  genteel,  may  be  elegant,  but  of 
then)felves  never  are  graceful.  Amotion  adjuft- 
ed  in  the  moft  perfedl  manner  to  anfwer  its  end, 
is  elegant ;  but  ftill  fomewhat  more  is  required 
to  complete  our  idea  of  grace,  or  gracefulnefs. 

What  this  unknown  more  may  be,  is  the  nice  , 
point.  One  thing  is  clear  from  what  is  faid^ 
that  this  more  muft  arife  from  the  expreffion  of 
the  countenance :  and  from  what  expreflions  fo 
naturally  as  from  thofe  which  indicate  mental 
qualities,  fuch  as  fweetnefs,  benevolence,  eleva- 
tion, dignity  ?  This  promifes  to  be  a  fair  analy-^ 

lis; 
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fis;  becanfe  of  all  objeds  mental  qualities  afieft 
us  the  moft ;  and  the  impreffion  made  by  grace- 
fcil  appearance  upon  every  fpedator  of  tafte,  is 
too  deep  for  any  caufe  purely  corporeal. 

The  neirt  ftep  is,  to  examine  what  are  the 
mental  qualities,  that,  in  codjun£tion  with  ele^ 
gance  of  motion,  produce  a  graceful  appearance. 
Sweetnefs,  cheetfulnefs,  afifability,  are  not  fepa« 
rately  fufficient,  nor  even  in  conjundion«  As  it 
appears  to  me,  dignity  alone  with  elegant  mo- 
tion may  produce  a  graceful  appearance ;  but 

^  Hill  more  graceful,  with  the  aid  of  other  quali- 
ties, thofe  efpecially  that  are  the  moft  exalted. 

Bat  this  is  not  all.  The  moft  exalted  yirtuei 
may  be  the  lot  of  a  perfbn  whole  countenance 
has  little  expreffion :  fuch  a  perfon  cannot  be 
graceful.  Therefore,  to  produce  this  appear- 
ance, wcmuftadd  another  circumftance,  name^ 
ly,  an  exprefflve  countenance,  difplaying  to  eve- 
ry fpedhitor  of  tafte,  with  life  and  energy,  every 
thing  that  pafles  in  the  mind. 

;  GoUfeAing  thefe  circomftances  together,  grace 
may  be  defined,  that  agreeable  appearance  which 

'  arifes  from  elegance  of  motion,  and  from  a  coun- 
tenance expreffive  of  dignity.  Expreffions  of 
other  mental  qualities  are  not  effential  to  that 
appearance,  but  they  heighten  it  greatly. 

Of  all  external  objefts,  a  graceful  perfon  is  the 
liioft' agreeable. 

Bancing  affords  great  opportunity  for  difplay- 
ing grace,  and  haranguing  ftill'mofe. 
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{  conclode  with  the  following  refledion,  That 
in  vain  will  a  perfon  attempt  to  be  graceful, 
who  is  deficient  in  amiable  qualities.  A  man, 
it  is  true,  maj  form  an  idea  of  qualities  he  it 
deftitute  of ;  and,  by  means  of  ^hat  idea,  may 
endeayour  to  exprefs  thefe  qualities  by  looks 
and  geftures :  but  fuch  ftudied  expreffion  wiU 
be  too  fiiint  and.obfcure  to  be  graceful. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIL 


RIDICULE. 


TO  define  ridicule  has  puzzled  and  vexed 
every  critic.  The  definition  given  by 
Ariftotlh  is  obfcure  and  imperfedl*.  Cicero 
handles  it  at  great  length  f  ;  but  without  giving 
any  fatisfadtion :  he  wanders  in  the  dark,  and 
mifles  the  diftindion  between^rifible  and  ridicu- 
lous. Quintiliaii  is  fenfible  of  the  diftindion  X^ 
but  has  not  attempted  to  explain  it.  Luckily 
this  fubjeft  lies  no  longer  in  obfcurity  :  a  rifible 
objedt  produceth  an  emotion  of  laughter  mere- 
ly §  :  a  ridiculous  objeft  is  improper  as  well  as 
rifible  ;  and  produceth  a  mixt  emotion,,  which 
is  vented  by  a  laugh  of  derifion  or  fcorn  ||. 

Having  therefore  happily  unravelled  the  knot- 
ty part,  I  proceed  to  other  particulars. 
1  Burlefque,  though  a  great  engine  of  ridicule,  is 
not  confined  to  that  fubjef): ;  for  it  is  clearly  di- 

ftinguifhable 


«  Poet.  cap.  5.  t  L.  2.  De  Oratore. 

%  Ideoque  anceps  ejus  rei  ratio  eft,  quod  a  derifu 
pon  procul  abeft  rifus  *,  lib.  6.  cap.  3-  $  x- 

§  See  Chap.  7.  ||  See  Chap.  xo. 
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ftioguilhable  into  burlefque  that  excites  laugh- 
ter merely,  and  burlefque  that  provokes  derifion 
or  ridicule.  A  grave  fubjedt  in  which  there  is 
no  impropriety,  may  be  brought  down  by  a  cer- 
tain colouring  fo  as  to  be  riiible ;  which  is  the 
cafe  of  Virgil  Travejlie  *  ;  and  alfo  the  cafe  of 
the  Seccbia  Rapita  f  :  the  authors  laugh  firil,  in 
order  to  make  their  readers  laugh.  The  Lutrin 
is  a  burlefque  poem  of  the  other  fort,  laying 
hold  of  a  low  and  trifling  incident,  to  expofe 
the  luxury,  indolence,  and  contentious  fpirit  of 
a  fet  of  monks.  Boileau,  the  author,  gives  a 
ridiculous  air  to  the  fubjed,  by  dreffing  it  in 
the  heroic  ftyle,  and  affe&ing  tb  confider  it  as 
of  the  utmoft  dignity  and  importance.  In  a 
corapofition  of  this  kind,  no  image  profeflTedly 
ludicrous  ought  to  find  quarter,  becaufe  fuch 
images  deftroy  the  contrail ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  author  (hows  always  the  grave  face,  and  ne- 
ver once  betrays  a  fmile. 

Though  the  burlefque  that  aims  at  ridicule, 
produces  its  cfFe^  by  elevating  the  ftyle  far 
above  the  fubjedt,  yet  it  has  limits  beyond  which 
the  elevation  ought  not  to  be  carried  :  the  poet, 
confulting  the  imagination  of  his  readers,  ou^ht 
to  confine  himfelf  to  fuch  images  as  are  lively, 
and  readily  apprehended  :  a  ftrained  elevation, 
foaring  above  an  ordinary  reach  of  fancy,  makes 
not  a  pleafant  impreffion  :  the  reader,  fatigued 

with 

*  Scarron.  f  TaiToni. 
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with  being  always  upon  the:ftretchy  is  fbon  dif* 
giifted;  And  if  he  jierfeTere^  becomes  thought- 
lefs.«nd  indi&reoL    Further,  a  fidion  gives  no 
]deafiir€;ttnk(s.it  be  painted  in  colours  £0  lirely 
as  to  piodttce  fome  perception  of  reality ;  which 
never  can  be  done  effe&uaUy  where  the  images 
are  fomed  with  labour  or  difficulty.    For  thefe 
iceaibnSy. I  cannot  avoid  condemning  the  Batra- 
€h<muoma€hia^  faid  to  be  the  compofition  of  Ho- 
mer :  .it  is  beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to 
'fi>rm  a  clear  and  lively  image  of  frogs  and  mice, 
with  the  dignity  of  the  higheft  of  our 
ts ;  nor  can  we  form  a  conception  of  the " 
reality  of  fuch  an  aAion,  in  any  manner  fo  di- 
ftinft  as  to  intoreft  our  affeftions  even  in  the 
flighted  degree. 

The  Rape  of  tbt  Lock  is  of  a  cfaaraAer  clearly 
diftinguifhable  from  thofe  now  mentioned :  it  is 
not  properly  a  burlefque  performance,  but  what 
may  rather  be  termed  an  beroi-comical  poem  :  it 
treats  a. gay  and  familiar  fubjed  with  pleafantry, 
and  with  a  moderate  degree  of  dignity  :  the  au- 
thor puts  not  on  a  maik  like  fioileau,  nor  pro- 
fefles  to  make  us  laugh  like  TaConi.  The  Rape 
qf  the  Lock  h:9i  ^nieel  fpecies  of  writing,  lefs 
ftrained  than  thofe  mentioned  :  and  is  pleafant 
or  ludicrous  without  having  ridicule  for  its  chief 
aim  ;  giving  way  however  to  ridicule  where  it 
arifes  naturally  from  a  particular  cbarader,  fuch 
BS  that  of  Sir  Flume,  Addifon*s  SpeBator  upon 

the 
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the  exercife  of  the  fan  *  is  extremely  gay  and 
ludicrous,  refembling  in  its  fubjed  the  Bjipe  of 
tbe  Lock. 

Humour  belongs  to  the  prefent  chapter,  be- 
caufe  it  is  conneded  with  ridicule.  Congreve 
defines  humour  to  be  ^'  a  lingular  and  una  void- 
"  able  manner  of  doing  or  faying  any  thing, 
"  peculiar  JKid  natural  to  one  man  only,  by 
"  which  his  fpeech  and  a^Sions  are  diftinguifhed 
**  from  thofe  of  other  men."  Were  this  defi- 
nition juft,  a  majeilic  and  commanding  air, 
which  is  a  Angular  property,  is  humour ;  as  alfo 
a  natural  flow  of  corredk  and  commanding  elo- 
quence, which  is  no  lefs  Angular.  Nothing  juft 
or  proper  is  denominated  humour  j  nor  any  An- 
gularity of  character,  words,  or  aftions,  that  is 
valued  or  refpected.  When  we  ^attend  to  the 
charafter  of  an  humorift,  we  find  that  it  arifes 
from  circumftances  both  rifible  and  improper, 
and  therefore  that  it  leflens  the  man  in  our 
efteem,  and  makes  him  in  fome  meafure  ridicu- 
lous. 

Humour  in  writing  is  very  •different  from  hu- 
mour in  charader.  When  an  author  .infifts  up- 
on ludicrous  fubjecls  with  a  profefled  purpofe  to  ' 
make  his  readers  laugh,  he  may  be  ftyled  a  ludi- 
crous writer  j  but  is  fcarce  entitled  to  be  ftyled 
a  writer  of  humour.  This  quality  belongs  to  an 
author,  who,  afFeding  to  be  grave  and  ferious, 
paints  his  objedts  in  fiich  colours  as  to  provoke 

Vol.  I.  A  a  mirth 

*  No.  102. 
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mirth  and  laughter.  A  writer  that  is  really  an 
humorift  in  chairader,  does  this  without  delign : 
if  not,  he  muft  afiedt  the  charader  in  order  to 
fucceed.  Swift  and  Fontaine  were  humorifts  in 
character,  and  their  writings  are  full  of  humour. 
Addifon  was  not  an  humorift  in  character  ;  and 
yet  in  his  profe  writings  a  moft  delicate  and  re- 
fined humour  prevails.  Arbuthnot  exceeds  them 
all  in  drollery  and ' humourous  painting;  which 
fhews  a  great  genius,  becaufe,  if  I  am  not  miC- 
informed,  he  had  nothing  of  that  peculiarity  in 
his  character. 

There  remains  to  ihow  by  examples  the  man- 
ner of  treating  fubjeds,  fo  as  to  give  them  a  ri- 
diculous appearance. 

II  ne  dit  jamais,  je  vous  donne,  mais,  je  vous  pret« 
\p  bon  jour. 

Orleans.    I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Conjlahle^    I  was  told  that  by  one  that  knows  him 
better  than  you. 

Or  ham.    What-s  he  ? 

Conftable.  Marry,  he  told  me  fo  himfelf ;  and  he  faid 
be  car'd  not  who  knew  it. 

Henry  V.  ^halefpeare. 

He  never  broke  any  man'9  head  but  his  own,  and 
that  was  againft  a  poft  when  he  was  drunk. 

Ibid. 

^ilfament.  Sentcntiou|  Mirabell !  pr'ytheq  don't  look 

with 


1 
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-with  that  violent  and  inflexi1>le  wife  face,  like  Solomon 
«t  the  dividing  of  the  child  in  an  old  tapeftrj  hanging. 

Way  of  the  World. 

A  true  critic,  in  the  perufal  of  a  book,  is  like  a  dog 
at  a  feaft,  whofe  thoughts  and  ftomach  are  whoUj  fet 
upon  what  the  guefts  fling  awaj,  and  confequentlj  is 
apt  to  fnarl  moft  when  there  are  the  feweft  bones. 

^aU  of  a  Tub. 

In  the  following  inflances,  the  ridicule  arifes 
from  abfurd  conceptions  in  the  perfons  introdu- 
ced. 

MafcarilU.  Te  fouvient-il,  vlcomte  de  cette  demi- 
lune, que  nous  emportimes  fur  les  ennemis  au  fiege 
d'Arras  ? 

yodelet.  Que  veuz  tu  dire  avec  ta  demi-lune  ?  c*^toit 
bleu  une  lune  tout  entiere. 

Moliere  les  Precieufes  Ridicules ^  Sc.  ii. 

Slender.  I  came  jonder  at  Eaton  to  marry  Mrs  Anne 
Page ',  and  (he's  a  great  lubberly  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slender.  What  need  you  tell  me  that  ?  I  think  fo 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl ;  if  I  had  been  marry 'd  to 
him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not 
have  had  him. 

Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or. 

Valentine.  Your  blefllng.  Sir. 

Sir  Sampfon.  You've  had  it  already.  Sir  -,  I  think  I 
fent  it  you  to-day  in  a  bill  for  four  thoufand  pound  \ 
a  great  deal  of  money,  Brother  Forefight. 

^  A  a  2  Forefight. 
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FrOtf^figbtf  ,Ay.  i^itiod,  Sfcr  ^&]<iffon}  a  :gteat  4eal  of 
moaey  for  e  yffiang  maa;  I  wonder  what  oaa  he  do- 
with  it. 

Love  for  Love^  AB  ii.  Sc.  7. 

Millament.  I  naufeate  walking ;  'tis  a  country-diver- 
fion  \  I  lothc  the  country,  and  every  thing  that  relates 
to  it. 

Sir  WilfuL  Indeed  !  hah  !  look  ye,  look  ye,  you  do  ? 

nay,  'tis  like  you  may here  are  choice  of  pailimes 

here  In  town,  as  plays  and  the  like  ;   that  muft  be  con- 
fefs'd  indeed. 

Millamcnt.  Ah  retourdic  !  I  hate  the  town  too. 

Sir  Wilful,    Dear  heart,  that's  much hah  !   that 

you  fliould  hate  'cm  both !  hah  1  'tis  like  you  may ; 
there  are  fome  can't  relifh  the  town,"  and  others  can't 

away  with  the  country 'tis  like  you  may  be  one  of 

thef§.  Confine. 

Way  of  the  World,  AB  IV.  Sc.  4. 

Lord  Ffnth^  I  affure  you,  Sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  no- 
body's jefts  but  my  own,  or  a  lady's  :  I  aiTure,  you.  Sir 
Paul. 

Brijk,  How  ?  how,  my  Lord  ?  what,  affront  my 
Tvit !  Let,  me  perifh,  do  1  never  fay  any  thing  worthy 
to  be  laugh *d  at  ? 

Lcrd  Froth.  O  foy,  don't  mifapprehend  me,  I  don't 
fay  fo,  for  1  often  fmile  at  your  conceptions.  But 
there  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a  man  of  quality 
than  to  laugh  ;  'tis  fuch  a  vulgar  expreflion  of  the  paf- 
fion  !  every  body  can  laugh.  Then  efpecially  to  laugh 
at  the  jeft  of  an  inferior  perfon,  or  when  any  body  elfe 
pf  the  fame  quality  does  not  laugh  with  one  ^  ridicu- 
lous ! 
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lous !     To  be  plefts*d .  with   whftt  pkafes  the  crowd  1 

» 

Now,  when  I  laugh  I  always  laugh  alone. 

Double  Dealer^  AB  J.  Sc.  4. 


So  fliarp-fighted  is  pride  in  blemifhes,  and  fo 
willing  to  be  gratified,  that  it  takes  up  with  the 
very  flighteft  impropjrieties ;  fuch  as  a  blunder 
by  a  foreigner  in  fpetiking  gur  language,  efpeci- 
ally  if  the  blunder  can  bear  a  fenfc  that  reflefts 
on  the  fpeaker : 

Quickly,  The  young  man  is  an  honed  man. 
Caiuu  What  Ihall  de  honeft  man  do  in  myclofet? 
dere  is  no  honeft  man  dat  (hall  come  in  my  clofet. 

Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or. 

Love-fpeeches  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the  fol- 
lowing paffage. 

Quoth  he,  My  faith  as  adamantine, 
As  chains  of  deftiny,  I'll  maintain  ; 
True  as  Apollo  ever  fpoke, 
Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak ; 
And  if  you'll  give  my  flame  but  ventj 
Now  in  clofe  hugger  mugger  pent, 
And  fliine  upon  me  but  benignly, 
With  that  one,  and  that  other  pigfney. 
The  fun  and  day  Ihall  fooner  part. 
Than  love,  or  you,  ihake  off  my  heart  \ 
The  fun  that  fliall  no  more  difpenfe 
His  own  but  your  bright  influence  : 
I'll  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees, 
With  true  love-knots,  and  flourifhes ; 

A  a  3  That 


/ 
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That  ihall  infi^fe  etenal  fprmg. 

And  everlafting  flouriihing : 

Drink  ev'rj  letter  on't  in  ftamt 

And  make  it  briik  champaign  become. 

Where-e'er  jou  tread,  your  foot  ihall  fet 

The  primrofe  and  the  violet  i 

All  fpiceSy  perfumes,  and  fweet  powders. 

Shall  borrow  from  your  breath  their  odours ; 

Nature  her  charter  ihall  renew, 

And  take  all  lives  of  things  from  you  ; 

The  world  depend  upon  yonr  eye. 

And  when  you  frown  upon  it,  die. 

Only  our  loves  ihall  ftill  furvive. 

New  worlds  and  natures  to  outlive  ; 

And,  like  to  herald's  moons,  remain 

All  crefcents,  without  change  or  wane. 

HudibraSf  Part  a.  canio  ir 

Irony  turns  things  into  ridicule  in  a  peculiar 
manner  ;  it  confifts  in  laughing  at  a  man  under 
difguife  of  appearing  to  praife  or  fpeak  well  of 
him.  Swift  affords  us  many  illuftrious  examples 
of  that  fpecies  of  ridicule.  Take  the  follow- 
ing. 

By  thefe  methods,  in  a  few  Weeks,  there  (larts  up 
many  a  writer,  capable  of  managing  the  profoundeft 
and  moft  univerfal  fubjefts.  For  what  though  his  head 
be  empty,  provided  his  common-place  book  be  full ! 
And  if  you  will  bate  him  but  the  circumftances  of  me- 
thod, and  ilyle,  and  grammar,  and  invention  \  allow 
him  but  the  common  privileges  of  tranfcribing  from 
others,  and  digrefling  from  himfelf,  as  often  as  be  ihall 

fee 
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fee  occafion ;  he  wiU  defiie  no  more  ingredients  to- 
'wrards  fitting  up  a  treatife  that  fhall  make  a  verj  come- 
ly  figure  on  a  bookfellers's  fhelf,  there  to  be  preferved 
neat  and  clean,  for  a  long  eternity,  adorned  with  the 
heraldry  of  its  title,  fairly  isfcribed  on  a  label ;  never 
to  be  thumbed  or  greafed  by  ftudents,  nor  bound  to 
everlafting  chains  of  darknefs  in  a  library ;  but  when 
the  fulnefs  of  time  is  come,  fiiall  happily  undergo  the 
trial  of  purgatory,  in  order  to  afcend  the  iky  *. 

I  cannot  but  congratulate  our  age  on  this  peculiar  fe- 
licity, that  though  we  have  indeed  made  great  progrefs 
in  all  other  branches  of  luxury,  we  are  not  yet  de- 
bauched with  any  iigb  rtlijb  in  poetry,  but  are  in  this 
one  tafle  lefs  nici  than  our  ancefiors. 

If  the  Reverend  clergy  (hewed  more  concern  than 
others,  I  charitably  impute  it  to  their  great  charge  of 
fouls ;  and  what  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion  was, 
that  the  degrees  of  apprehenfion  and  terror  could  be 
diftinguiflied  to  be  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  their 
ranks  and  degrees  in  the  church  f. 

A  parody  mull  be  diftinguiflied  from  every 
fpecies  of  ridicule  :  it  enlivens  a  gay  fubjed  by 
imitating  fome  important  incident  that  is  ferious : 

A  a  4  it 


*  Tale  of  a  Tub,  feft.  7. 

t  A  true  and  faithful  narrative  of  what  pafled  in  Lon- 
don during  the  general  confternation  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  mankind. 
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i  it  is  ludicrous,  and  may  be  rifiWe  ;  but  ridicule 

/  is  not  a  neceflaTy  ingredient.     Take_the  follow- 

/  ing  examples,  the  firft  of  which  refers  to  an  ex- 

[  preffion  of  Mofes. 

The  flcilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care  : 
Let  fpades  be  trumps  !  fhe  faid,  and  trumps  they  were. 

Rape  Qfth$  Lock^  Canto  iii.  45 « 

The  next  is  in  imitation  of  Achilles^s  oath  in 
Homer. 

But  by  this  lock,  this  {acred  lock,  I  fwear, 
(Which  never  more  ihall  joia  its  parted  hair, 
Which  never  more  its  honours  fhall  renew, 
Clipp'd  from  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grew), 
That  while  my  nofirils  draw  the  vital  air, 
This  hand,  which  won  it,  {hall  for  ever  wear. 
He  fpoke,  and  fpeaking,  in  proud  triumph  fpiead 
The  long-contended  honours  of  ber  head. 

■ 

Ibid*  Canto  iv*  133. 

The  following  imitates  the  hiftory  of  Aga- 
memnpa's  fceptre  in  Homer. 

Now  meet  thy  fate,  incensM  Belinda  crj'd. 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  fide, 
(The  fame,  his  ancient  perfonage  to  deck. 
Her  great-great  grandfire  wore  about  his  neck,. 
In  three  feal-rings  ;  which  after,  melted  down, 
Form'd  a  vaft  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown  : 
Her  infant  grandame's  whiftle  next  it  grew, 
The  bells  fhe  jingled,  and  the  whiftle  blew  j 

Then 
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.  Tliea  in  a  bodkin  grac'd  her  mother's  hairs. 
Which  long  fhe  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears.) 

Ibid^  Canto  v.  87, 

Though  ridicule,  as  obferved  above,  is  no  ne- 
ceffary  ingredient  in  a  parody,  yet  there  is  no 
oppofition  between  them  :  ridicule  may  be  fuc- 
cefsfully  employed  in  a  parody:  and  a  parody 
may  be  employed  to  promote  ridicule  ;  witncis 
the  following  example  with  refpedl  to  the  latter, 
in  which  the  goddefs  of  Dulnefs  is  addreffed 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  modern  education  : 

Thou  gav'ft  that  ripenefs,  which  fo  foon  began. 

And  ceas'd  £0  foon,  he  ne'er  was  boy  nor  man  ; 

Through  fcbool  and  college,  thy  kind  cloud  o'ercaft, 

Safe  and  unfeen  the  young  ^neas  pad  *  , 

Thence  burfting  glorious,  all  at  once  let  down, 

Stunn'd  with  his  giddy  larum  half  the  town. 

Dunciad^  b,  iv.  2  8 7, 

1 

The  interpofition  of  the  gods,  in  the  manner 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  ought  to  be  confined  M 
ludicrous  fubjefts,  which  are  much  enlivened  by 
fuch  interpofition  handled  in  the  form  of  a  pa- 
rody; witnefs  the  cave  of  Spleen,  Rape  of  the 
Lock^  canto  4. ;  the  goddefs  of  Difcord,  Lutrin^, 
canto  I. ;  and  the  goddefs  of  Indolence,  canto  7,. 

Thofe  who  have  a  talent  for  ridicule,  which 
is  feldom  united  with  a  tafte  for  delicate  and 

refined 


«  Mu,  1. 1.  At  Vfnus  obfcurOf.  &c. 
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refined  beauties,  are  quick-fighted  in  improprie^ 
ties  ;  and  thefe  they  eagerly  grafp,  in  order  to 
gratify  their  favourite  propenlity.  Perfons  galled 
are  provoked  to  maintain,  that  ridicule  is  im- 
proper for  grave  fubjeds.  Subjedls  really  grave 
are  by  no  means  fit  for  ridicule  :  but  then  it  is 
urged  againft  them,  that  when  it  is  called  in 
queftion  whether  a  certain  fubje6t  be  really  grave, 
ridicule  is  the  only  means  pf  determining  the 
controverfy.  Hence  a  celebrated  queftion.  Whe- 
ther ridicule  be  or  be  not  a  teft  of  truth  ?  I  give 
this  queftion  a  place  here,  becaufe  it  tends  to  il- 
luftrate  the  nature  of  ridicule. 

The  queftion  ftated  in  accurate  terms  is,  Whe- 
ther the  fenfe  of  ridicule  be  the  proper  teft  for 
diftinguiftiing  ridiculous  objeds,  from  what  are 
not  fo«  Taking  it  for  granted,  that  ridicule  is 
not  a  fubjeft  of  reafoning,  but  of  fenfe  or  tafte  *, 
I  proceed  thus.  No  perfon  doubts  but  that  our 
fenfe  of  beauty  is  the  true  teft  of  what  is  beauti- 
ful ;  and  our  fenfe  of  grandeur,  of  what  is  great 
or  fublime.  Is  it  more  doubtful  whether  ouc 
fenfe  of  ridicule  be  the  true  teft  of  what  is  ridi- 
culous ?  It  is  not  only  the  true  teft,  but  indeed 
the  only  teft ;  for  this  fubjcdt  comes  not,  more 
than  beauty  or  grandeur,  under  the  province  of 
reafon.  If  any  fubjedl,  by  the  influence  of  fe- 
ftiion  or  cuftom,  have  acquired  a  degree  of  ve- 
neration to  which  naturally  it  is  not  entitled, 

what 

*  See  Chap.  xo.  compared  with  Chap.  7^ 
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what  are  the  proper  means  for  wiping  oflf  the 
artificial  colouring,  and  difplaying  the  fubje^l 
in  its  true  light  ?  A  man  of  true  tafte  fees  the 
fubjedl  without  difguife  :  but  if  he  hefitate,  let 
him  apply  the  teil  of  ridicule,  which  fepa  rates 
it  from  its  artificial  conne<^ion9,  and  expofes  it 
naked  with  all  its  native  improprieties. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  the  graved  and  mod  fe-  ' 
rious  matters  may  be  fet  in  a  ridiculous  light. 
Hardly  fo  ;  for  where  an  objed  is  neither  rifible 
nor  improper,  it  lies  not  open  in  any  quarter  to 
an  attack  from  ridicule.  But  fuppofing  the  fa£t, 
I  forefee  not  any  harmful  confequence.  By  the 
fame  fort  of  reafoning,  a  talent  for  wit  ought  to 
be  condemned,  becaufe  it  may  be  employed  to 
burlefque  a  great  or  lofty  fubjedt.  Such  irregu- 
lar ufe  made  of  a  talent  for  wit  or  ridicule,  can- 
not long  impofe  upon  mankind  :  it  cannot  ftand 
the  teft  of  corre£t  and  delicate  tafte ;  and  truth 
will  at  laft  prevail  even  with  the  vulgar.  To 
condemn  a  talent  for  ridicule  becaufe  it  may  be 
perverted  to  wrong  purpofes,  is  not  a  little  ri- 
diculous:  could  one  forbear  to  fmile,  if  a  talent 
for  reafoning  were  condemned  becaufe  it  alfo 
may  be  perverted?  and  yet  the  conclufion  in 
the  latter  cafe,  would  be  not  lefs  juft  than  in 
the  former:  perhaps  more  juft;  for  no  talent 
is  more  frequently  perverted  than  that  of  rea- 
fon. 

We  had  beft  leave  nature  to  her  own  opera- 
tions :  th6  moft  valuable  talents  may  be  abufed, 

and 
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and  fx)  may  that  of  ridicule  :  let  us  bring  it  ua- 
der  proper  culture  if  we  can,  without  endea* 
you  ring  to  pluck  it  up  by  the  root.  Were  we 
deftitute  of  this  ted  of  truths  I  know  not  what 
might  be  the  confeq  uences :  I  fee  not  what  rule 
would  be  left  us  to  prevent  fplendid  trifles  paf- 
fing  for  matters  of  importance,  (how  and  form 
for  fubftance,  and  fuperftition  or  enthufiafm  for 
pure  religion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 


WJT, 


WIT  is  a  quality  of  certain  thoughts  and 
expreflions  :  the  term  is  never  applied 
to  an  aftion  nor  a  paflion,  and  as  little  to  an  ex- 
ternal objedl. 

However  difficult  it  may  be,  in  many  inftances, 
to  diftinguifti  a  witty  thought  or  expreffion  from 
one  that  is  not  fo,  yet,  in  general,  it  may  be  laid 
down,  that  the  term  wit  is  appropriated  to  fuch  \ 
thoughts  and  expreflions  as  are  ludicrous,  and 
alfo  occafion  fome  degree  of  furprife  by  their  1 
Angularity.  Wit  alfo,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  cx- 
prefTes  a  talent  for  inventing  ludicrous  thoughts 
or  expreflions  :  we  fay  commonly  a  witty  marij 
or  a  man  of  wit. 

Wit  in  its  proper  fenfe,  as  explained  above, 
is  diftinguiftiable  into  two  kinds  ;  wit  in  the 
thought,  and  wit  in  the  words  or  expreffion. 
Again,  wit  in  the  thought  is  of  two  kinds ;  lu- 
dicrous images,  and  ludicrous  combinations  of 
things  that  have  little  or  no  natural  relation. 

Ludicrous  images  that  occafion  furprife  by 
their  fingularity,  as  having  little  or  no  founda* 
tion  in  nature,  are  fabricated  by  the  inoagina* 

tion  : 


1 
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tion  :  and  the  imagination  is  well  qualified  for 
the  office ;  being  of  all  our  faculties  the  moft 
aAive,  and  the  leaft  under  reftraint.  Take  the 
following  example ; 

Shyloci.    You  knew  (none  fo  well,  none  fo  well  as 
you)  of  mj  daughter's  flight. 

Saliuo.    That's  certain  ;  I  for  my  part  knew  the  tailor 
tbat  madp  the  wings  (he  flew  withal. 

Merchant  ofVenicty  AB  ill.  Sc.  i. 

The  image  here  is  undoubtedly  witty.  It  is  lu- 
dicrous :  and  it  mud  occafion  furprife  ;  for  ha- 
ving no  natural  foundation,  it  is  altogether  un- 
expedled. 
I  The  other  branch  of  wit  in  the  thought,  is 
1  that  only  which  is  taken  notice  of  by  Addifon, 
following  Locke,  who  defines  it  "to  lie  in  the 
<<  aflemblage  of  ideas ;  and  putting  thofe  to- 
"  gether,  with  quicknefs  and  variety,  wherein 
•*  can  be  found  any  refemblance  or  congruity, 
<•  thereby  to  make  up  pleafant  pidures  and 
"  agreeable  vifions  in  the  fancy  *.'*  It  may  be 
defined  more  copcifcly,  and  perhaps  more  accu- 
rately, "  A-  jundion  of  things  by  diftant  and 
"  fanciful  relations,  which  furprife  becaufe  they 
"  are  unexpe^edf."  The  following  is  a  pro* 
per  example. 

We  grant  although  he  had  much  wit, 
Hp  was  very  (hy  of  ufing  it. 

As 


♦  3.  ii.  Ch.  IX.  j  2.  +  See  Chap.  i. 
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As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out  \ 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about, 
Unlefb  on  holidays,  or  fo. 
As  men  their  beft  apparel  do. 

HudibraSf  Canto  i* 

Wit  is  of  all  the  moft  elegant  recreation  :  the 
image  enters  the  mind  with  gaiety,  and  gives  a 
fudden  flafli,  which  is  extremely  pleafant.  Wit 
thereby  gently  elevates  without  ftraining,  raifes 
mirth  without  diflblutenefs,  and  relaxes  while  it 
entertains. 

Wit  in  the  expreffion,  commonly  called  a  play 
of  wordSf  being  a  baftard  fort  of  wit,  is  referved 
for  the  lad  place.  I  proceed  to  exanjples  of  wit 
in  the  thought ;  and  firft  of  ludicrous  images. 

Falftaff,  fpeaHing  of  his  taking  S;r  John  Cole- 
ville  of  the  Dale  : 

I^ere  he  Is,  and  here  I  yield  him }  and  1  befeech  your 
Grace,  let  it  be  book'd  with  the  reft  of  this  day's 
deeds  ;  or,  by  the  Lord,  I  will  have  it  in  a  particular 
ballad  elfe,  with  mine  own  pidure  on  the  top  of  it, 
Coleville  ki0ing  my  foot :  to  the  which  courfe  if  I  be 
enforc'd,  if  you  do  not  all  (hew  like  gilt  twopences  tp 
me ;  and  I,  in  the  clear  iky  of  fame,  o'erfhine  you  as 
much  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element, 
\yhich  ihew  like  pins'  heads  to  h^r;  believe  not  the 
word  of  the  Noble.  Therefore  let  me  have  right,  an4 
let  defert  mount. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV.  j^B  iv.  Sc.  6. 

I  knew,  when  fevcn  juftices  could  not  take  up  a  quar- 
rel. 
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xel,  but  when  the  pattici  were  met  thetnfelves,  one  of 
them  thought  but  of  an  if ;  as,  if  yoa  faid  fo,  then  I 
faid  fe ;  and  they  ihook.  hands,  and  fwore  brothers  ; 
Your  ^is  the  only  peacemaker  ;  much  virtue  is  in  if. 

Sbakefpeare, 

For  there  is  not  through  all  Nature,  another  fo  cal- 
lous, and  infenfible  a  member,  as  the  world's  pofteriors^ 
wiiether  you  apply  to  it  the  toe  or  the  birch. 

Preface  to  a  T'ale  of  a  ^ub* 

The  war  hath  introduced  abundance  of  polyfyllables, 
which  will  never  be  able  to  live  many  more  campaigns. 
Speculations,  operations,  preliminaries,  ambafiadors^  pa- 
lifadoes,  communication,  circumvallation,  battalions,  as 
flumerous  aa  they  are,  if  they  attack  us  too  frequently 
in  our  coiFeehoufes,.  we  ihall  certainly  put  them  to  flight, 

and  cut  off  the  rear. 

Tatler,  N°  230. 

Speaking  of  Difcord, 

She  never  went  abroad,  but  fhe  brought  home  fucb 
a  bundle  of  monftrous  lies,  as  would  have  amazed  any 
mortal,  but  fuch  as  knew  her ;  of  a  whale  that  had 
fwallowed  a  fleet  of  ffiips  ;  of  the  lions  being  let  out  of 
the  Tower  to  dcftroy  the  Proteftant  Religion;  of  the 
Pope's  being  feen  in  a  brandy-fhop  at  Wapping,  &c. 

Hijlory  of  John  Bull,  Part  1.  Cb.  16. 

The  other  branch  of  wit  in  the  thought, 
namely,  ludicrous  combinations  and  oppofitions, 
may  be  traced  through   various  ramifications* 

w 

And,  firft,  fanciful  caufes  affigncd  that  have  no 
natural  relation  to  the  elTeds  produced  : 
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LcMcaJl.  Fare  you  well,  Falftaff ;  I,  in  mj  condition , 
Shall  better  ^eak  of  you  than  70a  deferve.  [£xj>. 

^^•^ffi^ff*  I  would  you  had  hut  the  wit ;  'twere  better 
tkan-'yonr  dukedom.    Good  faith,   this  fame   young 
fober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me ;  nor  a  man  can- 
not mak«  him  laugh ;  but  that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks 
no  wine.      There's  never  any  of  thefe  demure  boys 
come  to  any  proof;  for  thin  drink  doth  fo  overcool 
their  blood,  and  making  many  iiih-meals,  that   they 
fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green-ficknefs  ;   and  then, 
when  they  marry,  they  get  wenches.     They  are  gene- 
rally fools  and  cowards ;  which  forae  of  us  fhould  be 
too,  but  for  inflammation.     A  good  iherris-fack  hath 
a  twofold  operation  in  it :  it  afcends  me  into  the  brain ; 
dries  me  there  all  the  fooliih,  dull,  and  crudy  vapours 
which  environ  it;  makes  it  appreheniive,  quick,  for- 
^etive,  full  of   nimble,   fiery,    and  dele&able  ihapes  ; 
which  delivered  o'er  to  the  voice,  the  tongue,  which  is 
the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit.     The  fecond  proper- 
ty  of   your   excellent  iherris  is,  the  warming  of   the 
blood ;    which  before  cold  and  fettled,    left   the  liver 
white  and  pale ;  which  is  the  badge  of  pufiUanimity 
and  cowardice  :  but  the  fherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it 
courfe  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme  ;  it  illu- 
minateth  the  face,  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning 
to  all  the  reft  of   this  little   kingdom,  man,  to  arm  ; 
sod  then  the  vital  commoners  and  inland  petty  fpirits 
mufler  me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart,  who,  great,  and 
puff 'd  up  with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage : 
and  thus  valour  comes  of  iherris.     So  that  fkill  in  the 
weapon  is  nothing  without  fack,  for  that  fets  it  a-work ; 
and  learning  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil, 
till   fack  commences   it,   and   fets   it   in   ad   and    ufe. 
Vol.  I.  B  b  Hereof 
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Hereof  comes  it,  that  Frmce  Harry  is  valisnt;  far  the 
cold  blood  he  did  oatnrally  inherit  of  hia  father^  he 
hathy  like  lean,  ftcril,  and  bare  land,  manured,  koC- 
banded,  and  till'd,  with  excellent  endeavomr  of  4rink> 
ing  good  and  good  (lore  of  fertile  iberris,  that  he  is  be* 
come  very  hot  and  valiant.  If  I  had  a  thoufand  fons^ 
the  firft  human  principle  I  would  teach  them,  Ikoold  be 
to  forfwear  thin  potations,  and  to  addift  tbemielves  to 
fack* 

Second  Part  fffHtmry  IV.  AS  I  v.  Sc.  7, 

The  trenchant  blade,  toledo  tmftj. 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  t^^j% 
And  ate  loto  itfelf,  for  lack 
Of  feme  body  to  hew  and  hack. 
The  peaceful  fcabbard  where  it  dwelt, 
The  rancor  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful. 
It  had  devoured,  'twas  fo  manful ; 
And  fo  much  fcorn'd  to  lurk  in  cafe, 
As  if  it  durft  not  fhew  its  face, 

HuditrOSf  Canto  %• 


Speaking  of  phyficians, 

Le  bon  de  cette  profeffion  eft,  qu'il  y  a  parmi  lea 
morts  une  honnfitet^,  une  dilcr^tion  la  plus  grande  do 
monde  i  jamais  on  n'en  voit  fe  plaindre  dn  m^decin  ^i 
I'a  tu^. 

Ze  medecin  malgri  luu 

Admirez  les  bontez,  admirez  les  tendrefles, 
De  ces  vieuz  efclaves  du  fort. 

lb 
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lis  ae  font  jamais  las  d'aqn^rir  des  ricfaeffes, 
Poor  ceuz  qui  (bahaitent  leur  mort. 


Belinda.  Lard,  he  has  fo  pefter'd  me  with  flames  and 
fhifif— I  think  I  flian'C  endure  the  fight  of  a  fire  this 
twelvemonth. 

Old  Bachelor^  AB  ir.  Sc.  8. 

To  account  for  effedls  by  fuch  fantaftical  caufes^ 
being  highly  ludicrous,  is  quite  improper  in  any 
ferious  compofition.  Therefore  the  following 
paflage  from  Cowley,  in  his  poem  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Henry  Wooton,  is  in  a  bad  tafte. 

He  did  the  utmoft  bounds  of  knowledge  find, 
He  found  them  not  fo  large  as  was  his  driiid. 
But,  like  the  brave  PeUeean  youth,  did  moan, 
Becaufe  that  Art  had  no  more  worlds  than  one. 
And  when  he  faw  that  he  through  all  had  pafl, 
He  dy'd,  left  he  fliould  idle  grow  at  laft. 

Fanciful  reafoning : 

Faljlaff.  Imbowell'd !  if  thou  imbowel  me  to-day, 
I'll  give  you  leave  to  powder  me,  and  eat  me  to-morrow ! 
'Sblood,  'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant 
Scot  had  paid  me  foot  and  lot  too.  Counterfeit !  I  lie, 
I  am  no  counterfeit  \  to  die  is  to  be  a  counterfeit ;  for 
he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man,  who  hath  not  the  life 
of  a  man ;  but  to  counterfeit  dying,  when  a  man  there- 
by liveth,  is  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  per- 
fcd  image  of  life  indeed* 

Firft  ParU  Henry  IV.  Aa  i.  Sc.  10. 

B  b  a  Clown. 
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Clown*  And  the  more  pit^f  that  great  folk  flioald  have 
countenance  in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themfelves, 
more  than  their  even  Chriftian. 

,  Hamlet t  Aff  V.  Sc.  i. 


Pedro,  Will  you  have  me,  Lady  ? 

Beatrice.  No,  mj  Lord,  unlefs  I  might  have  another 
for  working  days.  Your  Grace  is  too  coftly  to  wear 
everyday. 

Much  ado  about  Nothing,  A6i  if.  Sc.  5, 

yejfica.  I  ifaall  be  faved  by  my  huiband ;  he  hath  made 
me  a  Chriftian. 

Launcelot.  Truly  the  more  to  blame  he;  we  were 
Chriflians  enough  ^efore,  e'en  as  many  as  could  well 
live  by  one  another :  this  making  of  Chriftians  will 
raife  the  price  of  hogs ;  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork« 
eaters,  we  (ball  not  have  a  raiher  on  the  coals  for  mo- 
ney. 

Merchant  of  Venice ^  A£i  ill.  Sc.  6. 

In  weftern  clime  there  is  a  town, 

To  thofe  that  dwell  therein  well  known ; 

Therefore  there  needs  no  more  be  faid  here. 

We  unto  them  refer  our  reader : 

For  brevity  is  very  good 

When  w'  are,  or  are  not  underftood. 

Hudibras,  Canto  i. 

But  Hudibras  gave  him  a  twitch, 
As  quick  as  lightning,  in  the  breech, 
Juft  in  the  place  where  honour's  lodg'd. 
As  wife  philofophers  have  judg-d  j 

Becaufe 
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Becaufe  a  kick  in  that  part,  more 
Hurts  honour,  than  deep  wounds  before. 

Ibid.  Canto  3. 

Ludicrous  jundion  of  fmall  things  with  great, 
as  of  equal  importance  : 

This  day  black  omens  threat  the  brighteft  fair 
That  e'er  deferved  a  watchful  fpirit's  care  : 
Some  dire  difafter,  or  by  force,  or  flight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapt  ia  night : 
Whether  the  nymph  ihall  break  Diana's  law  \ 
Or  fome  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw  ; 
Or  ftain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade  ; 
Forget  her  pray'rs,  or  mifs  a  mafquerade; 
Or  lofe  her  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball ; 
Or  whether  Heav'n  has  doom'd  that  Shock  muil  fall. 
*  Rape  of  the  Lock\  Canto  ii.  loi. 

One  fpeaks  the  glory  of  the  Britifli  Queen, 
And  one  defcribes  a  charming  Indian  fcreen. 

Ibid.  Canto  iii.  13. 

Then  flafli'd  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes, 
A.nd  fcreams  of  horror  rend  th'  affrighted  flcies. 
Not  louder  ihrieks  to  pitying  heav'n  are  caft. 
When  hufl>ands,  or  when  lapdogs,  breathe  their  lail ; 
Or  when  rich  china  veflels  fall'n  from  high, 
In  glitt'ring  duft  and  painted  fragments  lie  !    . 

Ibid.  Canto  iii.  .155. 

Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  feiz'd  alive. 
Not  fcornful  virgins  who  their  charms  furvive. 
Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  blifs, 
Not  ancient  ladies  when  refus'd  a  kifs, 

B  b  3  Not 
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Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die. 
Not  Cjnthia  when  her  mantean's  pinn'd  awrj. 
E'er  felt  fuch  rage,  refentment,  and  defpair. 
As  thou,  fad  virgin  !  for  thj  raviih'd  hair. 

Ibid.  Canto  i v.  3 . 

Joining  things  that  in  appearance  are  oppofite. 
As  for  example,  where  Sir  Rodger  de  Coverley, 
in  the  Spedator,  fpeaking  of  his  widow, 

That  he  would  have  given  her  a  coal-pit  to  have  kept 
her  in  clean  linen;  and  that  her  finger  ihould  have 
fparkled  with  one  hundred  of  his  richeft  acres. 

Premifles  that  promife  much  and  perform  no- 
thing.    Cicero  upon  that  article  fays, 

Sed  fcitis  efle  notiffimum  ridicnli  genus,  cum  aliud 
ezpedamus,  aliud  dicitur :  hie  nobifmetipfis  nofter  er- 
ror rifum  movet  *. 

Beatrice*  With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot» 

uncle,  and  mcmejr  enough  in  his  purfe,  fuch  a  maa 
would  win  any  woman  in  the  world,  if  he  could  get 
her  good-will. 

Much  ado  about  Nothings  A3  luJSc.  x. 

Beatrice^  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle,  I  can  fee  a  church 
by  day -light. 

IbU. 


Le  oiedecin  que  I'on  m'indlque 
Sait  le  Latin,  le  Grec,  I'Hebreu, 


Lea 


*  De  oratore,  !•  ii.  cap.  63. 
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Les  belles  lettres,  la  phyfiquei^ 
La  chimie  et  la  botanique. 
^Chacun  lui  donne  fon  avcu : 
II  auroit  aulE  ma  pratique  ^ 
Mais  je  veux  vivre  encore  un  peo. 

Again, 

Vingt  fois  le  jour  le  bon  Gr^goire 
A  foin  de  fermer  fon  armoire. 
De  quoi  penfez  vous  qu'il  a  peur  ? 
Belle  demande  1  Qa'un  voleur 
Trouvaat  une  facile  proie, 
Ne  lui  ravifle  tout  fon  bien. 
Non ;  Gr^goire  a  peur  qu*  on  ne  voie 
Que  dans  fon  armoire  il  n'a  rien. 

Again, 

^  L'athlmatlque  Damon  a  cru  que  Pair  des  champs 
Repareroit  en  lui  le  ravage  des  ans, 
II  s'eft  fuit,  a  grands  fraiz,  tranfporter  en  Bretagnt « 
Or  voiez  ce  qu'a  fait  Tair  natal  qu*il  a  pris ! 
Damon  feroit  mort  k  Paris  t 
Damon  eft  mort  i  la  campagne. 

Having  difcuiTed  wit  in  the  thought,  we  pro* 
ceed  to  what  is  verbal  only,  commonlj  called  a 
play  of  words*  This  fort  of  wit  depends,  for  the 
moft  part,  upon  chooling  a  word  that  hath  differ- 
ent fignifications :  by  that  artifice  hocus*pocus 
tricks  are  played  in  language,  and  thoughts  plain 
and  fimple  take  on  a  very  different  appearance. 

B  b  4  Play 
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Play  is  neceflary  for  man,  in  order  to  refrefh  him 
after  labour ;  and  accordingly  man  loves  play^ 
even  fo  much  as  to  relifti  a  play  of  words :  and 
it  is  happy  for  us,  that  words  can  be  employed, 
not  only  for  ufeful  purpoies,  but  alfo  for  our 
amufement.  This  amufement,  though  humble 
and  low,  unbends  the  mind  ;  and  is  relifhed  by 
fome  at  all  times,  and  by  all  at  fome  times. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  low  fpecies  of  wit, 
has  among  all  nations  been  a  favourite  enter- 
tainment, in  a  certain  ftage  of  their  progrefs  to- 
ward refinement  of  tafte  and  manners,  and  has 
gradually  gone  into  difrepute.    As  foon  as  a  lan- 
guage is  formed  into  a  fyftem,  and  the  meaning 
of  words  is  afcertained  with  tolerable  accuracy^ 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  expreffions  that,  by  the 
double  meaning  of  fome  words,  give  a  familiar 
thought  the  appearance  of  being  new  ;  and  the 
penetration  of  the  reader  or  hearer  is  gratified 
in  deteding  the  true  fenfe  difguifed  under  the 
double  meaning.     That  this  fort  of  wit  was  in 
England  deemed  a  reputable  amufement,  during 
the  reigns  of  Elifabeth  and  James  I.  is  vouched 
by  the  works  of  Shakefpeare,  and  even  by  the 
writings  of  grave  divines.     But  it  cannot  have 
any  long  endurance :   for  as  language  ripens^, 
and  the  meaning  of  words  is  m^ore  and  more 
afcertained,  words  held  to  be  fynonymous  dimi- 
nifh  daily;   and  when  thofe  that  remain  have 
been  more  than  once  employed,  the  pleafurc 
vanilheth  with  the  novelty. 

I 
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I  proceed  to  examples/which,  as  in  the  for- 
mer cafe,  fhall  be  diftributed  into  different  claf- 
fcs. 

A  feeming  refemblance  from  the  double  mean- 
ing of  a  word : 

Beneath  this  ftone  my  wife  doth  lie  \ 
She's  now  at  reft,  and  fo  am  I. 

A  feeming  contrail  from  the  fame  caufe, 
termed  a  verbal  antithefis^  which  hath  no  defpi- 
cable  effedl  in  ludicrous  fubjeds  : 

Whilft  Iris  his  cofmetic  waih  would  tr  j 
To  make  her  bloom  revive,  and  lovers  die, 
Some  aik  for  charms,  and  others  philters  chufe, 
To  gain  Corinna,  and  their  Quartans  lofe. 

Difpenfarjfy  Canto  2. 

And  how  frail  nymphs,  oft  by,  abortion,  aim 
To  lofe  a  fubftance,  to  preferve  a  name. 

Ibid*.  CantQ  3, 

While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  allignations  give. 

Rafe  of  the  Loch, 

Other  feeming  connedtions  from  the  fame  caufe: 

Will  you  employ  your  conqu'ring  fword, 
To  break  a  fiddle,  and  your  word  ? 

Hudibras^  Canto  2. 

To  whom  the  knight  with  comely  grace 
Put  o£Fhis  hat  to  put  his  cafe. 

Ibid,  part  3.  Canto  3. 

Here 
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Here  Sritain's  ftatefmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  njmphs  at  home ; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna !  whom  three  realms  obej, 
Doft  fometimes  counfel  take-— and  fometimes  tea. 

Rapt  of  the  Locif  Canto  3.  /.  5. 

O'er  their  quietus  where  fat  judges  dofe. 
And  lull  their  cough  and  confcience  to  repofe. 

Difpenfary^  Canto  x. 

Speaking  of  Prince  Eugene : 

This  general  is  a  great  taker  of  fiiuff  as  well  as  of 
towns. 

P9pe^  Kif  ip  tin  lAck. 

Ezul  mentisque  domusque. 

Metamorphofis^  L  ix.  409. 

A  feeming  oppofition  from  the  fame  caufe : 

Hie  quiefcit  qui  nunquam  quievit. 

Again, 

Quel  &ge  a  cette  Iris,  dont  on  fait  tant  de  bruit  i 

Me  demandoit  Cliton  n'aguere. 

II  faut,  dis-je,  vous  fatisfaire, 

EUe  a  vingt  ans  le  jeur,  et  cinquante  ans  la  nuit. 

Again, 

So  like  the  chances  are  of  love  and  war* 
That  thej  alone  in  this  diftinguiih'd  are  ; 

In 
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In  love  the  viAon  from  the  ▼anquifh'd  fly, 
Thej  fly  that  wound,  and  they  purfue  that  die* 

What  new  found  witchcraft  was  in  thee. 
With  thine  own  cold  to  kindle  me  ? 
Strange  art ;  like  him  that  fhould  de^fe 
To  make  a  buming-glafs  of  ice. 

Wit  of  this  kind  is  onfuitable  in  a  ferious 
poenri ;  witnefs  the  following  line  in  Pope's 
Elegy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  lady : 

Cold  is  that  breaft  which  warm'd  the  world  before. 

This  fort  of  writing  is  finely  burlefqued  by 
Swift  : 

Her  hands  the  fofteft  ever  felt, 
Though  cold  would  bum,  though  dry  would  melt. 

Strepbon  and  Cbloe. 

1 

Taking  a  word  in  a  different  fenfe  from  what 
is  meant,  comes  under  wit,  becaufe  it  occafions 
fome  flight  degree  of  furprife  : 

Beatrice.  I  may  fit  in  a  comer,  and  cry  Heigi  ho  ! 
for  a  hufband. 

Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  w^U  get  you  one. 

Beatrice.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father's 
getting.    Hath  your  grace  ne'er  a  brother  like  you  ? 

Your 
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Your  father  got  excellent  hufbandst  if  a  maid  could 
come  bjT  them. 

Much  ado  about  nothings  A^  il.  Sc.  5. 

Faljlaff.  Mj  honeft  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am 
about. 

FiJloL  Two  yards  and  more. 

Faljiaff.  No  quips,  now,  Piftol :  indeed  I  am  in  the 
waift  two  yards  about ;  but  I  am  now  iabout  no  wafte  ; 
I  am  about  thrift. 

Merry  Wives  ofWindfor^  AB  l.  Sc.  T. 

Zo,  Sands  By  your  leave,  fwect  ladies, 

If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me  : 
I  had  it  from  my  father. 

Anne  Bullen.   Was  he  mad,  Sir  ! 

Sands.  O,  very  mad,  exceeding  mad,  in  love  too  ; 
But  he  would  bite  none     ■ 

K.  Henry  VIII. 

An  aflertion  that  bears  a  double  meaning,  one 
right,  one  wrong,  but  fo  introduced  as  to  diredl 
us  to  the  wrong  meaning,  is  a  fpecies  of  baftard 
wit,  which  is  diftinguilhed  from  all  others  by  the 
name  pun.     For  example, 

Paris Sweet  Helen,  I  muft  woo  you. 

To  help  unarm  our  Heftor  :  his  ftubbom  buckles. 
With  thefe  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touch'd^ 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  the  edge  of  fteel. 
Or  force  of  Greekiih  finews  ;  you  fliall  do  more 
Than  all  the  ifland  Kings,  difarm  great  Heftor. 

TCroilus  and  Crejfida^  A£i  ill,  Sc.  2. 

The 
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The  pun  is  in  the  clofe.  The  word  di/arm  has 
a  double  meaning :  it  fignifies  to  take  off  a 
man's  armour,  and  alfo  to  fubdue  him  in  fight. 
We  are  diredled  to  the  latter  fenfe  by  the  con- 
text ;  but,  with  regard  to  Helen,  the  word  holds 
only  true  in  the  former  fenfe.  I  go  on  with 
other  examples : 

Efle  nihil  dicie  quiequid  petis,  improbe  Cinna : 
Si  nil,  Cinnay  petis,  nil  tibi,  Cinna,  nego. 

Martial^  /•  3.  epigr.  6x« 

Jocondos  geminum  impofuit  tibi,  Sequana,  pontem ; 
Hunc  tu  jure  potes  dicere  pontificem. 

Sand%ariusm 

N.  B.  yocondus  was  a  monk. 

Chief  Juflice.  Well !  the  truth  is,  Sir  John,  you  live 
in  great  infamy. 

Falfiaff.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt  cannot  live 
in  lefs. 

Chief  yuftice.  Your  means  are  very  flender,  and  your 
ivafte  is  great. 

Falftuff.  I  would  it  were  otherwife ;  I  would  my 
means  were  greater,  and  my  waift  {tenderer. 

Second  Fart,  Henry  IV.  ^^  1.  5r.  i. 

Celia.  I  pray  you  bear  with  me,  I  can  go  no  further. 

Clown.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  yen  than 
bear  you :  yet  I  fliould  bear  no  crofs  if  I  did  bear  you  ; 
for  I  think  you  have  no  money  in  your  purfe. 

As  you  Hie  itf  ji£i  ii.  Sc.  4. 

He 
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He  that  impofes  M  oath  makes  it, 
Not  he  that  for  conTenieiice  takea  it; 
Then  how  can  any  man  be  &id 
To  break  an  oath  he  never  made  ? 

HudibraSf  Part  %•  Canto  a. 


The  feventh  fatire  of  the  firft  book  of  Horace  is 
purpofely  contrived  to  introduce  at  the  clofe  a 
moft  execrable  pun.  Talking  of  fome  iniamoua 
wretch  wbofe  name  was  Rex  RupiliuSf 

Perfius  ezclamati  Per  magnos.  Brute,  deos  te 
Oro,  qui  reges  confueris  toUere,  cur  non 
Hunc  regem  jugulas  ?     Operum  hoc,  mihi  crede,  tuo- 
rum  eft* 

Though  playing  with  words  is  a  mark  of  a 
mind  at  eafe,  and  difpofed  to  any  fort  of  amufe* 
ment,  we  mull  not  thence  conclude  that  playing 
with  words  is  always  ludicrous.  Words  are  fo 
intimately  connected  with  thought,  that  if  the 
fubjedl  be  really  grave,  it  will  not  appear  ludi- 
crous even  in  that  fantaftic  drefs.  I  am,  how- 
ever, far  from  recommending  it  in  any  ferious 
performance  :  on  the  contrary,  the  difcordance 
between  the  thought  and  expreffion  muft  be  dif- 
agreeable ;  witnefs  the  following  fpecimen. 

He  hath  abandoned  his  phyficians,  Madam,  under 
firhofe  praAices  he  hath  perfecuted  time  with  hope :  and 

finds 
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finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  procefs,  but  only  the 
lofin^  of  hope  by  time. 

Alts  weiltbat  ends  will,  AB  i.  Sc.i. 

K.  Henry.  O  my  poor  kingdom,  fick  with  civil  blows ! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  with-hold  thy  riots, 
What  wUt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 

Second  Part,  K.  Henry  IV. 

If  any  one  (hall  obferve,  that  there  is  a  third 
ipecies  of  wit,  different  from  thofe  mentioned, 
confining  in  founds  merely,  1  am  willing  to  give 
it  place.  And  indeed  it  muft  be  admitted,  that 
many  of  Hudibras's  double  rhymes  come  under 
the  definition  of  wit  given  in  the  beginning  of 
tbis  chapter  :  they  are  ludicrous,  and  their  fin- 
gularity  occafions  fome  degree  of  furprife.  Swift 
is  no  lefs  fuccefsful  than  Butler  in  this  fort  of 
wit  \  witnefs  the  following  inflances  :  Goddefs — 
Poddice.  PUny-^Nicolinu  IfcarioU^-^Cbariots. 
Mitre — Nitre.  ,  Dragon — Suffragan^ 

A  repartee  may  happen  to  be  witty :  but  it 
cannot  be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  wit ;  becaufe 
tbere  are  many  repartees  extremely  fmart,  and 
yet  extremely  ferious.  I  give  the  following  ex« 
ample.  A  certain  petulant  Gree|^,  objeding  to 
Anacharfis  that  he  was  a  Scythian :  True,  fays 
Anacharfis,  my  country  difgraces  me,  but  you 
difgrace  your  country.  Thi^  fine  turn  gives  fur- 
prife  ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  ludicrous. 

CHAP, 


/ 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


CUSTOM  AND  HABIT. 


VIEWING  man  as  under  the  influence  of 
novelty,  would  one  fufpedl  that  cuftoni 
alfo  Ihould  influence  him  ?  and  yet  our  nature 
is  equally  fufceptible  of  each  ;  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent objefts,  but  frequently  in  the  fame.  When 
an  objed  is  new,  it  is  enchanting :  familiarity 
renders  it  indifferent  j  and  cudom,  after  a  long- 
er familiarity,  makes  it  again  difagreeable.  Hu- 
man nature,  diverfified  with  many  and  various 
fprings  of  adion,  is  wonderfully,  and,  indulging 
the  expreiRon,  intricately  conftrudled. 

Cuftom  hath  fuch  influence  upon  many  of  our 
feelings,  by  warping  and  varying  them,  that  we 
muft  attend  to  its  operations  if  we  would  be  ac* 
quainted  with  human  nature.  This  fubjeft,  in 
itfelf  obfcure,  has  been  much  neglefted  ;  and  a 
complete  analyfis  of  it  would  be  no  ealy  talk.  I 
pretend  only  to  touch  it  curforily  ;  hoping,  how- 
ever, that  what  is  here  laid  down^  will  difpofe 
diligent  inquirers  to  attempt  further  difcoveries. 

Cujlom  refpeds  the  adlion,  babit  the  agents 
By  cujlom  we  mean  a  frequent  reiteration  of  the 
fame  adt ;  and  by  babii^  the  effeia.  that  cuftom 
has  on  the  agent.     This  effed  may  be  either 

adlive. 
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adive,  witncfs  the  dexterity  produced  by  cuf* 
torn  in  performing  certain  exercifes  ;  or  paffive^ 
as  when  a  thing  makes  an  impreifion  on  us  dif^ 
fercnt  from'what  it  did  originally.  The  latter 
only,  as  relative  to  the  fenfitive  part  of  our  na-a 
ture,  comes  under  the  prefent  undertaking. 

This  fubjedt  is  intricate :  fome  pleafures  are 
fortified  by  ciiftom;  and  yet  cuftom  begets  fa*- 
miliarity,  and  confequently  indifference"^:  in 
many  inflances,  fatiety  and  difguft  are  the  con-^ 
iequences  of  reiteration  :  again,  though  cuftom 
blunts  the  edge  of  diftrefs  and  of  pain,  yet  the 
want  of  any  thing  to  which  we  have  been  long 
accuftomed,  is  a  fort  of  torture^  A  clew  to  guide 
us  through  all  the  intricacies  of  this  labyrmtb^ 
tvould  be  an  acceptable  prefent. 

Whatever  be  the  caufe,  it  is  certain  that  we  are 
much  influenced  by  cuftom  :  it  hath  an  effect 
upon  our  pleafures,  upon  our  a&iotis^  and  even 
upon  our  thoughts  and  fentiments.  Habit  makes 
no  figure  during  the  vivacity  of  youth  :  in  mid- 
dle age  it  gains  ground  )  and  in  old  age  governs 
without  controul.  In  that  period  of  life,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  we  eat  at  a  certain  hour^  take  ex« 
ercife  at  a  certain  hour,  go  to  reft  at  a  certain 
hour,  all  by  the  diredion  of  habit :  nay,  a  par- 
ticular 


*  If  all  th6  year  wcte  playing  holidays^ 

To  fport  weald  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  : 

But  when  they  feldom  come^  they  wiih'd  for  come, 

And  nothing  pleafeth  but  rare  accidents. 

Fir  ft  fart  H^nry  IV.  A£l  i.  Scl  3- 

Vol.  I.  C  c 
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ticular  feat,  table,  bed,  comes  to  be  eflential ;. 
and  a  habit  in  an^  of  tliefe  cannot  be  controlled 
without  uneaiinefs. 

Any  flight  or  moderate  pleafure  frequently 
reiterated  for  a  long  time,  forms  a  peculiar  con- 
nexion between  us  and  the  thing  that  caufes  the 
pleafure.  This  connedion,  termed  babii,  has 
tfce  effed  to  awaken  our  defire  or  appetite  for 
that  thing  when  it  returns  not  a»  ufual.  Duiung: 
the  courfe  of  enjoyment,  the  pleafure  rifes  in- 
fenfibly  higher  and  higher  till  a  habit  be  efta- 
blifhed  ;  at  which  time  the  pleaftire  is  at  its 
height.  It  continues  dot  however  ilationary  : 
the  fame  cuftomary  reiteration  which  carried  it 
to  its  height,  brings  it  down  again  by  infenfible 
degrees,  even  lower  than  it  was  at  firil :  but  of 
that  circumftance  afterward.  What  at  prefent 
we  have  iti  view,  i&  to  prove  by  experiments^ 
that  thofe  things  which  at  firlt  are  but  moderate- 
ly agreeable,  are  the  apteft  to  become  habitual. 
Spiritous  liquors,  at  firft  fcarce  agreeable,  rea- 
dily produce  an  habitual  appetite  :  and  cuftom 
prevails  fo  far,  as  even  to  make  us  fond  of  things 
originally  difagreeable,  fuch  as  coflee,  afFafoe- 
tida,  and  tobacco ;  which  is  pleafantly  illuftra-' 
ted  by  Congrcve : 

Fainal/.  For  a  pafEonate  lover,methinks  you  are  a  maa* 

fomewhat  too  difcerning  in  the  failings  of  your  tniftreOs. 

MirabelL  And  for  a  difcerning  m<ui,  fomewhat  too 

paflionaJte  a  lover ;  for  I  like  Ker  with  all  her  fiaalts ; 

nay  like  her  for  her  faults.    Her  follies  are  fa  aatural, 

or 
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bt  io  artful,  that  xhtj  becomes  her ;  aiid  diofe  afiE^a^ 
tioiis  which  in  another  wonsm  would  be  odiQUs,  ferve 
l»ut  td  make  her  more  agreeable.  I'll  tell  thee,  Faio- 
ally  Ihe  once  us'd  me  with  that  i0£olence,  that  1a  re^ 
venge  I  took  her  to  pieces,  iifted  her,  and  ieparated 
her  failings  ;  I  ftudy'd  'em,  alid  got  'em  bj  rOte.  The 
catalogue  was  fo  large,  that  I  was  ndt  without  hopes^ 
bne  daj  or  other,  to  hate  hef  heartily  :  to  which  end 
I  fo  us'd  mjfelf  to  think  of  'em,  that  at  length,  con- 
trary to  mj  defign  and  expedation,  they  gaVe  me  et«ry 
hour  le£i  apd  lefs  difturbance ;  till  in  a  few  dayd,  it  be- 
came habitual  to  me  to  remember  'em  without  being 
difpleafed.  They  are  now  grown  as  familiar  to  me  ad 
tny  own  frailties  \  and  in  all  probability,  in  a  little 
time  longer,  I  {hall  like  'em  as  well. 

7'6e  way  of  the  wrld^  AS  u  Sc.  3. 

A  walk  Upon  the  quarter-deck,  though  intolerably 
confined,  becomes  however  fo  agreeabk  by  cuf- 
tom^  that  a  failor  in  his  walk  on  fliore,  confines 
himfelf  commonly  within  the  fame  bounds.  I 
knew  a  man  who  had  relinquiflied  the  fea  for  a 
tountry  life :  in  the  corner  of  his  gatden  he 
teared  an  artificial  mount  with  a  lerel  ftimmit^ 
refembling  choft  accurately  a  quarter-deck,  not 
only  in  fllapei  but  in  fixe  ;  and  here  he  general- 
ly walked.  In  Minorca  Governof  Kane  mad^ 
«n  excellent  road  the  whole  length  of  the  ifland  j 
and  yet  the  inhabitants  adhere  to  the  old  road, 
though  not  only  longer  but  extremely  bad*. 

C  c  2  Play 

— — — — ^ ^1 

*  Cuftom  is  a  fecond  nature.  Formerly,  the  nierchants 
bf  Briilol  had  no  place  for  meeting  but  the  ftreet,  open 

to 
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Pkj  or  gaming,  at  firf^  barely  amufing  by  the 
oCctipation  it  affords,  becomes  in  time  extreme- 
ly agreeable ;  and  is  frequently  profecuted  with 
avidity,  as  if  it  Were  the  chief  bufinefs  of  life*- 
The  fame  obfervatioh  is  applicable  to  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  internal  fe^fes,  tbofe  of  knowledge 
and  virtue  in  particular :  children  have  fcarce 
any  fenfe  of  thefe  pleafures  ;  and  men  very  little 
who  are  in  the  ftate  of  nature  without  culture  : 
our  tafte  for  virtue  and  knowledge  ^improves 
flowly  ;  but  is  capable  of  growing  ftronger  than 
any  other  appetite  in  human  nature. 

To  introduce  an  a£tiv6  habit,  frequency  of 
a£ts  is  not  fufficient  without  length  of  time :  the 
quickeft  fucceffion  of  ads  in  a  fhort  time,  is  not 
fufficient ;  nor  a  flow  fucceffion  in  the  longed 
time.  The  effect  muft  be  produced  by  a  mode* 
rate  foft  adion,  and  a  long  feries  of  eafy  touches, 
removed  from  each  other  by  fliort  intervals.  Nor 
are  thefe  fufficient  without  regularity  in  the 
time,  place,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  ac- 
tion :  the  more  uniform  any  operation  is,  the 
fooner  it  becomes  habitual.  And  this  hold^ 
equally  in  apaffive  habit  y  variety  in  any  remark- 
able  degree,  prevents  the  effed  :  thus  any  par« 
ticular  food  will  fcarce  ever  become  habitual, 

where 

to  eV^ry  Variety  of  weather.  An  exchange  was  erefied 
for  them  with  convenient  piazzas.  But  fo  rivetted  were 
they  to  their  accuftomed  place,  that  in  order  to  diilodge 
them,  the  nugiftrates  were  forced  to  break  up  the  pave- 
ment, and  to  render  the  place  a  heap  of  rough  ftones. 
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where  the  manner  of  dreffing  is  varied.  The 
circumftances  then  requifite  to  augment  a  mo« 
derate  pleafure,  and  at  the  long  run  to  fojrm  a 
habit,  are  weak  uniform  ads,  reiterated  during 
a  long  courfe  of  time  without  any  confiderable 
interruption :  every  agreeable  caufe  that  ope- 
rates in  this  manner,  will  grow  habitual. 

jiffe6lion  and  averftoriy  as  diftinguiflied  &om 
paffion  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  tbe  other  from 
original  difpofition,  are  in  reality  ];iabits  refpe£t» 
ing  particular  objeds,  acquired  in  the  manned 
above  fet  fort^.  The  pleafure  of  focial  iot-er- 
courfe  with  any  perfon,  mud  originally  be  faint, 
and  frequently  reiterated,  in  order  to  eftablifh 
the  habit  of  affedtion.  Affedion  thus  generated, 
whether  it  be  friendfliip  or  love,  feldom  fwelis 
'into  any  tumultuous  or  vigorous  paffion ;  bu( 
is  however  the  ftrongeft  cement  that  can  bind 
together  two  individuals  of  the  human  fpecies. 
In  like  manner,  a  flight  degree  of  difguft  often 
reiterated  with  regularity,  grows  into  the  habit' 
of  averfion,  which  commonly  fubiifts  for  life. 

Objeds  of  tafte  that  are  delicious,  far  from 
tending  to  become  habitual,  are  apt,  by  indul- 
gence, to  produce  fatiety  and  difguft :  no  man 
contrads  a  habit  of  fugar,  honey,  or  fweet- 
meats,  as  he  doth  of  tobacco  : 

Pulcia  non  ferimus  \  fucco  renoyamur  amaro. 

Ovid.  art.  amand.  /.  3 . 

Infipido  e  quel  dolce,  che  condito 
Non  e  di  qualche  amor  a,i  tofto  iatia. 

Aminta  di  T^affb. 
C  c  3  Thcfc 
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Thefe  violcot  delights  have  violent  ends. 
And  in  their  triumph  die.     The  fweeteft  honey 
Is  loathfome  in  its  own  delicipufnefs. 
And  in  the  taAe  confounds  the  appetite  ; 
Therefore  love  mod'rately,  long  love  doth  fo; 
Too  fwift  arrives  as  tatd j  as  too  flow. 

Jtomeo  affd  ^uliet^  AB  ii.  Sc*  6, 

The  fame  obferyation  holds  with  refpeft  to  alloh- 
icfts  that  being  extremely  agreeable  raife  violent 
pailions :  fuch  paffions  are  incompatible  with  a 
habit  of  any  fort  j  and  in  pgrticular  they  never 
produce  affedion  nor  averfion  :  a  man  who  at  firfl 
fight  falls  violently  in  love,  has  a  ftrong  defire  of 
enjoyment,  but  no  affedlion  for  the  woman  *  :   a 

man 
•   «■         ...»  , 

*  Violent  love  without  affc&i on  is  finely  exemplified  in 
the  following  ftory.  When  Conllantinople  was  taken  by 
f  he  Turks,  Irene,  a  young  Greek  of  an  illuilrious  family, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet  IL  who  was  at  that  time 
in  the  prime  of  jouth  and  glory.  His  lavage  heart  he- 
}ng  fnbdued  by  her  charms,  he  ihut  himfelf  up  with  her, 
denying  accefs  ey^n  to  bis  minificrs:  Love  obtained 
fuch  afcendan^y  as  to  ms^c^e  him  frequently  abandon  the 
army*  and  fly  to  his  Irene.  Wf^r  relaxed,  for  yi£lpry  was 
|to  longer  the  monarch's  favourite  paflion.  The  foldiers, 
accuftomed  to  booty,  began  to  murmur  ;  and  the  infec- 
tion fpread  even  among  the  commanders.  The  Bafha 
Muftapha,  confulting  the  fidelity  he  owed  his  mafter,  was 
the  firft  who  dnrft  acquaint  him  of  the  difconrfes  held 
publicly  to  the  prejudice  of  his  glory. 

The  Sultan,  after  a  gloomy  iilence,  formed  his  refolu- 
fion*    He  ordered  Moflapha  to  aiTemblc  the  troops  next 

morning  ^ 
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fnan  who  is  furprifed  with  an  unexpected  fa- 
vovLTf  bums  for  an  opportunity  to  exert  his  gra- 
titude, without  having  any  affeffcion  for  his  be- 
nefador :  neither  does  deiire  of  vengeance  for 
an  atrocious  injury,  involve  averfion. 

It  is  perhaps  not  eafy  to  fay  why  moderate 
pleafures  gather  ftrength  by  cuftom :  but  two 
<;aufes  concur  to  prevent  that  efftSt  in  the  more 
intenfe  pleafures.  Thefe,  by  an  original  law  in 
4)ur  nature,  increafe  quickly  to  their  fuUgrowtb^ 
and  decay  with  no  lefs  precipitation  ^ }  and  cuf- 

C  c  4  torn 
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corning  9  and  then  with  precipitation  retired  to  Irene's 
apartment.  Never  before  did  that  priocefs  appear  fo 
charming ;  never  before  did  the  prince  beftow  h  many 
-warm  careffes.  To  give  a  new  luijtre  to  her  beauty,  »he 
exhorted  her  women,  next  mornings  to  befiow  their  ut- 
moft  art  end  care  on  her  4refsi^  He  took  her  by  the  hand, 
led  her  into  the  middle  of  the  army,  and  palling  off  her 
Vail,  demanded  of  the  B^Qias  with  a  fierce  look,  whether 
they  had  ever  beheld  fuch  a  beauty?  A^ter  an  i^wfi^l 
paufe,  Mahomet,  with  one  h^pd  laying  bold  of  th^  young 
Greek  by  ber  beautiful  locks,  and  with  the  other  pulling 
out  his  fcin^itar,  fevered  the  head  from  the  body  at  one 
Aroke.  Then  turning  to  his  grandees,  with  eyes  wild  and 
furious,  *'  This  fword,"  faid  he^  "  when  it  is  my  will, 
*'  knews  to  cut  the  bands  of  love."  However  ftrange  it 
may  appear,  we  learn  from  experience,  that  defire  of  en« 
joyment,  may  conlift  with  the  moft  brutal  averii^,  di« 
re&ed  both  to  the  fame  woman.  Of  this  we  b^ve  a  no« 
ted  example  in  the  firft  book  of  Sully's  Memoirs  -,  to 
which  I  choofe  to  refer  the  reader  ^  for  it  is  too  grots  to 
}>e  tranfcribed. 

♦  See  Chap.  2,  Part  3, 
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torn  is  too  flow  in  its  operation  to  overconie 
that  law.  The  other  caufe  is  no  lefs  powerful  i 
exquifite  pleafure  is  extremely  fatiguing ;  occa- 
sioning, as  a  naturalift  would  fay,  great  expence 
of  animal  fpirits  *  ;  and  of  fuch  the  mind  can- 
not bear  fo  frequent  gratification,  as  to  fupertn^ 
duce  a  habit :  if  the  thing  that  raifes  the  plea- 
fure return  before  the  mind  have  recovered  its 
tone  and  relifh,  difguft  enfues  inilead  of  plea- 
fure, 

,  A  habit  never  fails  to  admonifh  us  of  the 
ivonted  time  of  gratification,  by  raifing  a  pain 
for  want  of  the  objefl:,  and  a  def^re  to  haye  it. 
The  pain  of  want  is  always  firft  felt ;  the  defire 
naturally  follows  :  apd  upon  prefenting  the  ob- 
ject, both  vanifli  inftant^nepufly.  Thus  a  maq 
accullomed  tp  tobacco,  feels,  at  the  end  of  the 
pfual  interval,  a  confufed  pain  of  want ;  which 
:it  firft  points  at  nothing  in  particular,  though  it 
foon  fettles  upon  its  accuftomed  object :  and  the 
fame  may  be  obferved  in  perfons  addiAed  to 
drinking,  who  are  often  in  an  uneafy  reftlefs 
ftate  before  they  think  of  the  bottle.  In  plea- 
fures  indulged  regqlarly,  and  at  equal  Intervals, 
the  appetite,  remarkably  obfequious  to  cpfton), 
returns  regularly  with  the  ufual  time  of  gratifi- 
cation ;  not  fooner,  eyen  though  the  objedi  be 

prefented. 


*  Lady  Eafy,  upon  her  hufband's  reformation,  ex- 
|)re0es  to  her  frienjd  the  following  fentiment :  **  Bis  fa- 
*^  tisfied ;  Sir  Charles  has  made  xne  happy,  even  to  a 
.*'  pain  of  jpy." 
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prefented.  This  pain  of  want  arifing  from  ha- 
bit, feems  di  redly  oppofite  to  that  of  fatiety ; 
and  it  muft  appear  Angular,  that  frequency  of 
gratification  fhould  produce  effeds  fo  oppofite^ 
^s  are  the  pains  of  excefs  and  of  want. 

The  appetites  that  refpeft  the  prefervation 
and  propagation  of  our  fpecies,  are  attended 
with  a  pain  of  want  limilar  to  that  occafioned 
by  habit :  hunger  and  third  are  uneafy  fenfa- 
tions  of  want,  which  always  precede  the  deiire 
of  eating  or  drinking ;  and  a  pain  for  want  df 
carnal  enjoyment  precedes  the  defire  of  an  ob- 
jed.  The  pain  being  thus  felt  independent  of 
^n  objed,  cannot  be  cured  but  by  gratification. 
Very  different  is  an  ordinary  paiSon,  in  which 
defire  precedes  the  pain  of  want :  fuch  a  pailion 
cannot  exift  but  while  the  objeft  is  in  view ; 
jand  therefore,  by  removing  the  objed  out  of 
thought,  it  v^niiheth,  with  its  defire,  and  pain 
pf  want  *. 

The  natural  appetites  above  mentioned  differ 
from  habit  in  the  following  particular:  they 
Jiave  an  undetermined  direction  toward  all  ob- 
jeds  of  gratification  in  general ;  whereas  an  ha- 
bitual appetite  is  direded  to  a  particular  objed : 
^he  attachment  we  have  by  habit  to  a  particular 
woman,  difiers  widely  from  the  natural  paffion 
wbich  comprehends  the  whole  fex ;  and  the  ha- 
bitual relifh  for  a  particular  dilh  is  far*from  bc- 
fng  the  fame  with  a  vague  appetite  for  food. 

That 

f  See  Chap.  2,  Part  3, 
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gatt  have  no  effeft,  except  as  to  that  thing  iin- 
gly  which  occafions  them :   a  furfeit  of  honey 
produceth  not  a  loathing  of  fugar  ;   and  intem- 
perance with  one  woman  produceth  no  difrelilh 
of  the  fame  pleafure  with  others.     Hence  it  is 
eafy  to  account  for  a  generic  habit  in  any  in- 
tcnfe  pleafure :  the  delight  we  had  in  the  grati- 
fication of  the  appetite  inflames  the  imagination, 
and  makes  us,  with  avidity,  fcarch  for  the  fame 
gratification  in  whatever  other  fubjed  it  can  be 
found.     And  thus  uniform  frequency  in  grati- 
fying the  fame  paffion  upon  diflferent  objefts, 
produceth  at  length  a  generic  habit.     In  this 
manner,  one  acquires  an  habitual  delight  in  high 
and  poignant  fauces,  rich  drefs,  fine  equipages^ 
crowds  of  company,  and  in  whatever  is  com- 
monly termed  pleafure*     There  concurs,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  introduce  this  habit,  a  peculiarity 
obferved  above,  that  reiteration  of  afts  enlarges 
the  capacity  of  the  mind,  to  admit  a  more  plen- 
tiful gratification  than  originally,  with  regard  to 
frequency  as  well  as  quantity. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  though  a  fpecific  habit 
cannot  be  formed  but  upon  a  moderate  pleafure, 
a  generic  habit  may  be  formed  upon  any  fort  of 
pleafure,  moderate  or  immoderate,  that  hath 
variety  of  objedh.  The  only  diflference  is,  that 
a  weak  pleafure  runs  naturally  into  a  fpecific 
habit ;  whereas  an  intenfe  pleafure  is  altogether 
avcrfe  to  fuch  a  habit.  In  a  word,  it  is  only  in 
Angular  cafes  that  a  moderate  pleafure  produces 

a 
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a  generic  habit ;  but  an  intenfe  pleafure  cannot 
produce  any  other  habit. 

The  appetites  that  refped  the  prefervation  and 
propagation  of  the  fpecies,  are  formed  into  habit 
in  a  peculiar  manner  :  the  time  as  well  as  mea- 
fiire  of  their  gratification  are  much  under  the 
power  of  cuftom ;  which,  by  introducing  a  change 
upon  the  body,  occafions  a  proportional  change 
in  the  appetites.  Thus,  if  the  body  be  gradual- 
ly formed  to  a  certain  quantity  of  food  at  Hated 
times,  the  appetite  is  regulated  accordingly; 
and  the  appetite  is  again  changed,  when  a 
different  habit  of  body  is  introduced  by  a  diffe- 
rent pradlice.  Here  it  would  feem,  that  the 
change  is  not  made  upon  the  mind,  which  is 
commonly  the  cafe  in  palfive  habits,  but  upoa 
the  body. 

When  rich  food  is  brought  down  by  ii^grc- 
dients  of  a  plainer  tafte,  the  compofition  is  fuf« 
ceptible  of  a  fpecific  habit.  Thus  the  fweet  tafie 
of  fugar,  rendered  lefs  poignant  in  a  mixture 
may,  in  courfe  of  time,  produce  a  fpecific  habic 
for  fuch  mixture.  As  moderate  pleafures,  by 
becoming  more  intenfe,  tend  to  generic  habits  ; 
fo  intenfe  pleafures,  by  becoming  more  mode- 
rate, tend  to  fpecific  habits. 

The  beauty  of  the  human  figure,  by  a  ipecial 
recommendation  of  nature,  appears  to  us  ftt« 
preme,  amid  the  great  variety  of  beauteous 
forms  beftowed  upon  animals.  The  various  de- 
grees in  which  individuals  enjoy  that  property,- 

feoder 
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irender  it  an  objed,  fometimes  of  a  modetate^ 
fometimes  of  an  intenfe  pafflon.  The  moderate 
paflion  admitting  frequent  reiteration  without 
diminution,  and  occupying  the  mind  without 
exhaufting  it,  turns  gradually  ftrongef  till  it  be- 
comes a  habit.  Nay,  inftances  are  not  wanting^ 
of  a  face,  at  firft  difagrecable,  afterward  render* 
ed  indifferent  by  familiarity,  and  at  length 
agreeable  by  cuftom.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
fummate  beauty,  at  the  very  firft  glance,  fills 
the  mind  fo  as  to  admit  no  increaie.  Enjoy- 
ment leflens  the  pleafure^j  and  if  often  re** 
peated,  ends  commonly  in  fatiety  and  difguft^ 
The  impreflions  made  by  confummate  beauty^ 
in  a  gradual  fucceflion  from  lively  to  faint,  con<- 
ftitute  a  feries  oppofite  to  that  of  faint  impref- 
iions  waxing  gradually  more  lively,  till  they 
produce  a  fpecific  habit.  But  the  mind,  when 
accuftomed  to  beauty,  contracts  a  relifh  for  it  iti. 
general,  though  often  repelled  from  particular 
objefts  by  the  pain  of  fatiety  :  and  thus  a  gene- 
ric habit  is  formed,  of  which  inconftancy  in  love 
is  the  ncceffary  confequence  ;  for  a  generic  ha- 
bit, comprehending  every  beautiful  objed,  is  att 
invincible  obftru£tiori  to  a  fpecific  habit,  whicb 
is  confined  to  one. 

But  a  matter  which  is  of  great  importance  M 
the  youth  of  both  fexes,  defervcs  more  than  a  cuf- 
fory  view.  Though  the  pleafantcmotion  of  beauty 

differ? 
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*  See  Chap,  a.  Part  3. 
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differs  widely  from  the  corporeal  appetite,  yet 
when  both  are  dire&ed  to  the  faooe  objeA,  thejr 
produce  a  very  ftrong  complex  paflion  *  :  eryoy- 
ment  in  that  cafe  tnuft  be  exquifite  ;  add  there- 
fore more  apt  to  produce  fatiety,  than  in  any 
ether  cafe  whatever.  This  is  a  ncver-fktling  ef«* 
£t€t^  where  confummate  beauty  in  the  one  par-* 
ty«  meets  with  a  warm  imagination  and  great 
fenfibility  in  the  other.  What  I  am  here  ex- 
plaining*  is  true  without  exaggeration;  and 
they  muft  be  infenfible  upon  Whom  it  makes  no 
impreffion  :  it  defenres  wtU  to  be  ponderbd  by 
the  young  and  the  amorousi,  who,  in  forming 
the  matrimonial  fociety,  are  too  often  blindly 
impelled  by  the  animal  pleafune  merely,  infla'^ 
med  by  beauty.  It  may  indeed  happen,  after 
the  pleafure  is  gone,  and  go  it  (nuft  with  a  fwift 
pace,  that  a  new  connodion  is  formed  upon 
more  dignified  and  more  lafting  principles :  but 
this  is  a  dangerous  experiment;  for  even  fup- 
polii^  good  fenfey  good  temper,  and  internal 
merit  of  every  fort,  yet  a  new  connexion  upon 
fuch  qualifications  is  rarely  formed  :  it  com- 
monly, or  rather  always  happens,  that  fuch  qua- 
lifications, the  only  folid  foundation  of  an  indif* 
foiuble  connection,  are  rendered  altogether  in- 
riiible  by  fatiety  of  enjoyment  creating  di%iift« 
One  eflfed  of  cuftom,  different  from  any  that 
have  been  explained,  muft  not  be  omitted,  be- 

caufe 

*  See  Cbap.  2.  Fart  4. 
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caufe  it  makes  a  great  figure  in  human  nature  : 
Though  cuftom  augments  moderate  pleafures^ 
andleflens  thofe  that  are  intenfe,  it  has  a  differtnt 
effedt  with  refped  to  pain:  for  it  hlunts  the 
edge  of  every  fort  of  pain  and  diftrefs,  faint  or 
acute.  Uninterrupted  mifery,  therefore^  is  at- 
tended with  one  good  eflfedt :  if  its  torments  be 
inceflanty  cuftom  hardens  us  to  bear  them. 

The  changes  made  in  forming  habits,  are  cu« 
riou8«  Moderate  pleafures  are  augmented  gra« 
dually  by  reiteration,  till  they  become  habitual ; 
and  then  are  at  their  height :  but  they  are  not 
long  ftationary  ;  for  from  that  point  they  gra- 
dually decay,  till  they  vanifh  altogether.  The 
pain  occafioned  by  want  of  gratification,  runs  a 
different  courfe :  it  increafes  uniformly ;  and  at 
laft  becomes  extreme,  when  the  pleafure  of  gra« 
tification  is  reduced  to  nothing  : 


«alto« 


It  (o  falls  out, 


That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worthy 
While  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  loft. 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value ;  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  poflei&on  would  not  ihew  us 
Whilft  it  was  ours. 

Mud  ado  about  notbingf  AB  iV.  fr;  2« 

The  effe(9:  of  cuftom  with  relation  to  a  fpecific 
habit,  is  difplayed  through  all  its  varieties  in  the 
ufe  of  tobacco.  The  tafte  of  that  plant  is  at 
firft  extremely  unpleafant :  our  difguft  leffens 
gradually,  till  it  vanifh  altogether  j  at  Which  pe- 
riod 
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riod  the  tafte  is  neither  agreeable  nor  difagree^ 
able :  continuing  the  ufe  of  the  plants  we  begin 
to^reliih  it ;  and  our  relifh  improves  by  ufe,  till 
it  arrive  at  perfedion  :  from  that  period  it  gra- 
dually decays,  while  the  habit  is  in  a  date  of 
increment,  and  confequently  the  pain  of  want* 
The  refult  is,  that  when  the  habit  has  acquired 
its  greateft  vigour,  the  relifh  is  gone  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, t^e  often  fmoke  and  take  fnuff  habi* 
tually,  without  fo  much  las  being  confcious  of 
the  operation.      We  muft  except  gratification 

* 

after  the  pain  of  want ;  the  pleafure  of  which 
gratification  is  the  greateft  when  the  habit  is  the 
nioft  vigorous  ;  it  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  the 
pleafure  one  feels  upon  being  delivered  from  the 
rack,  the  caufe  of  which  is  explained  above  ^» 
This  pleafure,  however,  is  but  occafionally  the 
tfftA  of  habit ;  and  however  exquifite,  is  avoid- 
ed as  much  as  polfible  becaufe  of  the  pain  that 
precedes  it. 

With  regard  to  the  pain  of  want,  1  can  dif* 
cover  no  difference  between  a  generic  and  a 
fpecific  habit.  But'thefe  habits  differ  widely* 
with  refped  to  the  pofitive  pleafure :  I  have  had 
occafion  to  obferve^  that  the  pleafure  of  a  fpe-^ 
cific  habit  decays  gradually  till  it  turn  imper* 
ceptible  ;  the  pleafure  of  a  generic  habit,  on  the 
contrary,  being  fupported  by  variety  of  gratifi- 
cation, fuSers  little  or  no  decay  after  it  comes 

Vol.  I.  D  d  to 
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to  its  height.  However  it  may  be  with  other 
generic  habits^  the  obfervation,  I  am  certain, 
holds  with  refped  to  the  pleafures  of  virtue  and 
of  knowledge :  the  pleafure  of  doing  good  hat 
an  unbounded  fcope^  and  may  be  fo  varioufly 
gratified,  that  it  can  never  decay;  fcience  is 
equally  unbounded  ;  our  appetite  for  knowledge 
having  an  ample  range  of  gratification,  where 
difcoveries  are  recommended  by  novelty,  by  va- 
riety, by  utility,  or  by  all  of  them. 

In  this  intricate  inquiry,  I  have  endeavoured^ 
but  without  fuccefs,  to  difcover  by  what  parti- 
cular means  it  is  that  cuftom  hath  influence 
upon  us :  and  now  nothing  feems  left,  but  to  hold 
our  nature  to  be  €0  framed,  as  to  be  fufccptible 
ef  fuch  influence.     And  fuppofing  it  purpofely 
ib  framed,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  out  fe- 
veral  important  final  caufes.    That  the  power 
of  cuftom  *  is  a  happy  contrivance  for  our  good, 
cannot  have  eicaped  any  one  who  refledls,  that 
bufinefs  is  our  province,  and  pleafure  our  re» 
laxation  only.  Now  fatiety  is  neceflary  to  check, 
cxquifite  pleafures,  which  otherwife  would  en- 
grofs  the  mind,  and  unqualify  us  for  bufinefs* 
On  the  other  band,  as  bufinefs  is  fometimea 
)  painful,  and  is  never  pkafant  beyond  modera- 
tion, the  habitual  increafe  of  moderate  pleafure,, 
and  the  con verfion  of  paifi  into  pleafure,  are  ad- 
mirably contrived  for  difappointing  the  malice 
of  Fortune,  and  for  reconciling  us  to  whatever 
courie  of  U&  may  be  our  bt : 

How 
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How  nSt  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  I 
This  Ihadowy  defert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  fionriihing  peopled  towns. 
*  Here  I  can  fit  alone,  unfeen  of  anj, 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  diftrefles^  and  record  my  woes* 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  AS  v.  Sc.  4. 

As  the  foregoing  diftind^ion  between  intenfe 
and  moderate  holds  in  pleafure  only,  every  de- 
gree of  pain  being  foftened  by  time,  cuftom  is  a 
catholicon  for  pain  and  diftrefs  of  every  fort ; 
and  of  that  regulation  the  final  caufe  requires 
no  illttftration. 

Another  final  cauie  of  cuftom  will  be  highly 
reliihed  by  every  perlbn  of  humanity,  and  yet 
has  in  a  great  meafure  been  overlooked  ;  which 
js,  that  cuftom  hath  a  greater  influence  than  any 
other  known  caufe,.  to  put  the  rich  and  the  poor 
upon  a  level :  weak  pleafures,  the  fiiare  of  the 
latter,  become  fortunately  ftronger  by  cuftom  ; 
while  voluptuous  pleafores,  the  ftiare  of  the  for- 
mer, are  continually  lofing  ground  by  iatiety. 
Men  of  fortune,  who  pofiefs  palaces,  fumptuous 
gardens,  rich  fields,  enjoy  them  lefs  than  paflen-* 
gers  do.  The  goods  of  Fortune  are  not  une- 
qually diftributed:  the  opulent  poflei3  what 
others  enjoy. 

And  indeed,  if  it  be  the  efied  of  habit,,  to  pro- 
duce the  pain  of  want  in  a  high  degree^  while 
there  is  little  pleafure  in  enjoymea^  a  voluptu- 
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ous  life  18  of  all  the  lead  to  be  envied.  Thofe^ 
who  are  habituated  to  high  feeding,  eafy  ve- 
hicles, rich  furniture,  a  crowd  of  valets,  much 
deference  and  flattery,  enjoy  but  a  fmall  ihare 
of  happinefs,  while  they  are  expofed  to  manifold 
diftrefles.  To  fuch  a  man,  enflaved  by  eafe  and 
lulury,  even  the  petty  inconvenience  in  tra- 
velling, of  a  rough  road,  bad  weather,  or  home- 
ly fare,  are  ferious  evils :  he  lofes  his  tone  of 
mind,  turns  peevifh,  and  would  wreak  his  re-* 
fentment  even  upon  the  common  accidents  of 
life.  Better  far  to  ufe  the  goods  of  Fortune 
with  moderation :  a  man  who  by  temperance 
and  adivity  hath  acquired  a  hardy  conftitution, 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  guarded  againft  external 
accidents ;  and,  on  the  other,  is  provided  with 
great  variety  of  enjoyment  ever  at  command. 

I  (hall  clofe  this  chapter  with  an  article  more 
delicate  than  abftrufe,  namely,  what  authority 
cuftom  ought  to  have  over  our  taile  in  the  fine 
arts.  One  particular  is  certain,  that  we  chear- 
fuUy  abandon  to  the  authority  of  cuftom  things 
that  nature  hath  left  indifferent.  .  It  is  cuftom^ 
not  nature,  that  hath  eftabliflied  a  difference  be« 
tween  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  fo  as  to  make 
it  awkward  and  difagreeable  to  ufe  the  left 
where  the  right  is  commonly  ufed.  The  vari- 
ous colours,  though  they  affed  us  differently, 
are  all  of  them  agreeable  in  their  purity  :  but 
cuftom  has  regulated  that  matter  in  another 
manner  ^  a  black  (kin  upon  a  human  being,  is  to 

us 
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US  difagreeable ;  and  a  white  ikio  probably  no 
lefs  fo  to  a  Negro.  Thus  things,  originally  in- 
di&erenty  become  agreeable  or  difagreeable,  by 
the  force  of  cuftom.  Nor  will  this  be  furprifing 
after  the  difcovery  made  above,  that  the  origi- 
nal agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of  an  ob- 
jed,  is,  by  the  influence  of  cuftom,  often  con- 
verted into  the  oppofite  quality. 

Proceeding  to  matters  of  tafte,  where  there  is 
naturally  a  preference  of  one  thing  before  ano- 
ther ;   it  is  certain,  in  the  firft  place,  that  our 
faint  and  more  delicate  feelings  are  readily  fuf- 
ceptible  of  a  bias  from  cuftom  ;  and  therefore 
that  it  is  no  proof  of  a  defedlive  tafte  to  find 
thefe  in  fome  meafure  influenced  by  cuftom : 
drefs  and  the  modes  of  external  behaviour  are 
regulated  by  cuftom  in  every  country :  the  deep 
red  or  vermilion  with  which  the  ladies  >n  France 
cover  their  cheeks,  appears  to  them  beautiful  in 
fpite  of  nature  ;  and  ftrangers  cannot  altogether 
be  juftififed  in  condemning  that  practice,  confi- 
dering  the  lawful  authority  of  cuftom,  or  of  the 
fajhion^  as  it  is  called  :    It  is  told  of  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  flcirts  of  the  Alps  facing  the 
north,  that  the  fwelling  they  have  univcrfally  in 
the  neck  is  to  them  agreeable.  So  far  has  cuftom 
power  to  change  the  nature  of  things,  and  to 
make  an  objedl  originally  difagreeable  take  on  an 
oppofite  appearance. 

But,  as  to  every  particular  that  can  be  deno- 
pninated  proper  or  improper,  right  or  wrong, 
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cuftom  has  little  authority,  aod  ought  to  have 
none.  The  principle  of  duty  takes  naturally 
place  of  every  ^ther  ;  and  it  argues  a  lhameful 
weaknefs  or  d^go&eracy  of  tnind,  to  find  it  in 
any  cafe  fo  far  fubdued  as  to  fubmit  to  cuftooi. 

Thefe  few  hints  may  enable  us  to  judge  in 
fome  meafure  of  foreign  manners,  whether  ex* 
hibited  by  foreign  writers  or  our  own.  A  com- 
parifon  between  the  ancients  aod  the  moderns 
was  fome  time  ago  a  favourite  fubjed :  thofe 
who  declared  for  ancient  manners  thought  it 
fufficient  that  thefe  manners  were  fupported  by 
cuftom :  their  antagonifts,  on  the  other  hand, 
refufing  fubmifiion  to  cuftom  as  a  ftandard  of 
tafte,  condemned  ancient  manners  as  in  feveral 
inftances  irrational.  In  that  controverfy,  an  ap- 
peal being  made  to  different  principles,  without 
the  flighteft  attempt  to  eftablifti  a  common 
ftandard,  the  difpute  could  have  no  end.  The 
hints  above  given  tend  to  eftablifti  a  ftandard  for 
judging  how  far  the  authority  of  ouftom  ought 
to  be  held  lawful ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  illuftra- 
tion,  we  ftiall  apply  that  ftandard  in  a  few  in* 
ftances. 

Human  facrifices,  the  moft  difmal  effed  of 
blind  and  groveling  fuperftition,  wore  gradu- 
ally out  of  ufe  by  the  prevalence  of  reafon  and 
humanity.  In  the  days  of  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides, traces  of  that  pra&ice  were  ftill  recent ; 
and  the  Athenians,  through  the  prevalence  of 
cuftom,  could  without  difguft  fufier  human  ia- 
crifices  to  be  reprefented  in  their  theatre,  of 

which 
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which  the  Ipbigenia  of  Earipides  is  a  proof.  But 
a  human  facarifice,  being  altogether  inconfiflent 
with  modern  manners  as  prodacing  horror  in- 
ftead  of  (nty,  cannot  with  any  propriety  he  in- 
troduced upon  a  modern  ftage.    I  mult  there- 
fore condemn  the  Ipbigenia  of  Racine,  which, 
inftead  of  the  tender  and  fympathetic  paffions, 
fubftitutes  difguil  and  horror.     Another  objec- 
tion occurs  againft  every  fable  that  deviates  fo 
remarkably  from  improved  notions  and  fenti- 
ments  ;  which  is,  that  if  it  (hould  even  com-  ^ 
mand  our  belief  by  the  authority  of  hiftory,  it 
appears  too  fiditious  and  unnatural  to  produce 
a  perception  of  reality  *  :  a  human  facrifice  is 
fo  unnatural,  and  to  us  fo  improbable,  that  few 
will  be  affeded  with  the  reprefentation  of  it 
more  than  with  a  fairy  tale^  The  objedion  firit 
mentioned  ftrikes  alfo  againft  the  Pbedra  of  that 
author :    the  Queen's  paffion  for,  her  ftepfon, 
tranfgrefiing  the  bounds  of  nature,  creates  ^ver- 
fion  and  horror  rather  than  compaffion.    The 
author  in  his  preface  obferves,  that  the  Queen's 
palfion,  however  unnatural,  was  the  effed  of 
deftiny  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods ;  and  he  puts 
the  fame  &cufe  in  her  own  mouth.     But  what 
is  the  wrath  of  a  heathen  God  to  us  Chriftians  ? 
we  acknowledge  no  deftiny  in  paffion ;  and  if 
love  be  unnatural,  it  never  can  be  reliftied.    A 
fuppofition  like  what  our  author  lays  hold  of, 
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may  poffibly  cover  flight  improprieties  ;  but  it 
will  never  engage  our  fympathy  for  what  ap- 
pears'to  us  frantic  or  extravagant. 

Neither  can  I  relifh  the  catafiropbe  of  that 

r 

tragedy.  A  man  of  tafte  may  perufe,  without 
difgufty  a  Grecian  performance  defcribing  a  fea- 
xnonfter  fent  by  Neptune  to  deftroy  Hippolytus : 
he  confiders^  that  .fiich  a  ilory  might  agree  with 
the  religious  creed  of  Greece,  and  may  be  pleafed 
with  the  ftory,  as  what  probably  had  a  ftrong 
effed  upon  a  Grecian  audience.  But  he  cannot 
have  the  fame  indulgence  for  fuch  a  reprefenta- 
tion  upon  a  modern  ftage  ;  becaufe  no  ilory  that 
carries  a  violent  air  of  iidion  can  eyer  nnove  us 
in  any  confiderable  degree. 

In  the  Coepbores  of  Efchylus  *,  Oreftes  is  made 
to  fay,  that  he  was  commanded  by  Apollo  to 
avenge  his  father's  murder  ;  and  yet  if  he  obey- 
edy  that  he  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  furies,  or 
be  ftruck  with  fome  horrid  malady  :  the  tragedy 
accordingly  concludes  with  a  chorus/ deploring 
the  fate  of  Oreftes,  obliged  to  take  vengeance 
againft  a  mother,  and  involved  thereby  in  a  ' 
crime  againft  his  will.  It  is  impoffible  for  any 
modern  to  bend  his  mind  to  opinions  fo  irration- 
al and  abfurd,  which  muft  difguft  him  in  peru- 
fing  even  a  Grecian  ftory.  A^ain,  among  tht^  ' 
Greeks,  grofsly  fuperftitious,  it  was  a  common 
opinion,  that  the  repoi't  of  a  man's  death  was  aC 
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prefage  of  his  death ;  and  Oreftes,  in  the  firft  aft 
of  EleSlra,  fpreading  a  report  of  his  own  death, 
in  order  to  blind  his  mother  and  her  adulterer, 
is  even  in  that  cafe  aflfefted  with  the  prefage. 
Such  imbecility  can  never  find  grace  with  a  mo« 
dem  audience :  it  may  indeed  produce  fome  com- 
paffion  for  a  people  a£9[i£led  with  abfurd  terrors, 
iimilar  to  what  is  felt  in  perufing  a  defcription' 
of  the  Hottentots ;  but  fuch  manners  will  not 
intereft  our  affedions,  i)or  attach  us  to  the  per* 
fonages  reprefeqted* 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XV. 

SXTERNAL  SIGNS  OF  EMOTIONS  AND  FASSIONiS. 

SO  intimately  conneded  are  the  foul  and 
body,  that  every  agitation  in  the  former' 
produceth  a  vifible  effed  upon  the  latter.  There 
is,  at  the  fame  time,  a  wonderful  uniformity 
in  that  operation ;  each  clafs  of  emotions  and 
paflions  being  invariably  attended  with  an  ex- 
ternal appearance  peculiar  to  itfelf  *.  Thefe 
external  appearances  or  ligns  may  not  impro- 
perly be  confidered  as  a  natural  language,  ex.* 
prefling  to  all  beholders  emotions  and  paflions 
as  they  arife  in  the  heart.  Hope,  fear,  joy, 
grief,  are  difplayed  externally :  the  charader 
of  a  man  can  be  read  in  his  face ;  and  beauty, 
which  makes  fo  deep  an  imprefiion,  is  known 
to  refult,  not  fo  much  from  regular  features 
and  a  fine  complexion,  as  from  good  nature, 
good  fenfe,  fprightlinefs,  fweetnefs,  or  other 
mental  quality,  exprefled  upon  the  countenance. 
Though  perfed  ikill  in  that  language  be  rare,  yet 
what  is  generally  known  is  fufficient  for  the  or- 
dinary 


*  Omnia  enim  motus  animi,  fuum  quemdam  a  natuim 
habet  viikum  et  fo&um  et  geftom.  Cicero^  /•  3.  Df 
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dinary  purpofes  of  lifeif  But  by  what  means 
we  coroe  to  underftand  the  language,  is  a  point 
of  fame  intricacy:  it  cannot  be  by  figfat  merely; 
for,  upon  the  moft  attentive  infpe&ion  of  the 
human  face,  all  that  can  be  difcernedi  are  fi* 
gure,  colour,  and  motion,  which,  iiogly  or  com- 
bined, never  can  reprefent  a  paffioo,  nor  a  fen- 
timent:  the  external  fign  is  indeed  vifible; 
but  to  underfland  its  meaning  we  muft  be  able 
to  conned  it  with  the  pafiion  that  caufies  it,  an 
operation  far  beyond  the  reach  of  eye-fight. 
Where,  then,  is  the  inftrudor  to  be  found  that 
can  unveil  this  fecret  connexion  ?  If  we  apply 
to  experience,  it  is  yielded,  that  from  long  and 
diligent  obfervation,  we  may  gather,  in  fome 
meafure,  in  what  manner  thofe  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  exprefs  their  palfions  externally :  but 
with  refped  to  fir  angers,  we  are  left  in  the  dark ; 
and  yet  we  are  not  puzzled  about  the  meaning 
of  thefe  external  expreffions  in  a  ftranger,  more 
than  in  a  bofom-companion.  Further,  had  we 
no  other  means  but  experience  for  underftand^ 
ing  the  external  figns  of  paifion,  we  could  nc^ 
exped  any  degree  of  (kill  in  the  bulk  of  indivi- 
duals :  yet  matters  are  fo  much  better  ordered, 
that  the  external  expreffions  of  paffion  form  a 
language  underflood  by  all,  by  the  young  as 
well  as  the  old,  by  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the 
learned :  I  talk  of  the  plain  and  legible  charac*^ 
ters  of  that  language :  for  undoubtedly  we  are 
much  indebted  to  experience  in  deciphering  the 
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dark  and  more  delicate  expreflions.  Where >then 
iball  we  applj  for  a  folution  of  this  intricate 
problem,  which  feems  to  penetrate  deep  into  hu- 
man nature  ?  In  my  mind  it  will  be  convenient 
to  fufpend  the  inquiry,  till  we  are  better  ac« 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  external  figns,  and 
with  their  operations.  Thefe  articles,^  therefore, 
ihall  be  premifed. 

The  external  figns  of  paffion  are  of  two  kinds, 
voluntary  and  involuntary.  The  voluntary  figns 
are  alfo  of  two  kinds :  fome  are  arbitrary,  fome 
natural.  Words  are  obvioufly  voluntary  figns  : 
and  they  are  alfo  arbitrary ;  excepting  a  few 
fimple  founds  expreflive  of  certain  internal  emo- 
tions, which  founds  being  the  fame  in  all  lan» 
guages,  muft  be  the  work  of  nature :  thus  the 
unpremeditated  tones  of  admiration  are  the  fame 
in  all  men  ;  as  alfo  of  compaflion,  refentment, 
and  defpair.  Dramatic  writers  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  this  natural  language  of  paf- 
fion :  the  chief  talent  of  fuch  a  writer  is  a  ready 
command  of  the  expreflions  that  nature  dilates 
to  every  perfon,  when  any  vivid  emotion  ftrug- 
gles  for  utterance  ;  and  the  chief  talent  of  a  fine 
reader  is  a  ready  command  of  tones  fuited  to 
thefe  expreflions. 

The  other  kind  of  voluntary  figns  comprehends 
certain  attitudes  or  geftures  that  naturally  accom- 
pany certain  emotions  with  a  furprifing  uniformi- 
ty; exceflive  joy  is  exprefled  by  leaping,  dancing, 
or  fome  elevation  of  the  body:  exceffive  grief,  by 

finking 
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finking  or  deprefiing  it :  and  proftration  and 
kneeling  have  been  employed  by  all  nations, 
and  in  all  ages,  to  fignify  profound  veneration. 
Another  circumftance,  ftill  more  than  unifor- 
mity, demonftrates  thefe  geftures  to  be  natural, 
viz*  their  remarkable  conformity  or  refemblance 
to  the  paffions  that  produce  them  *.  Joy,  which 
is  a  chearful  elevation  of  mind,  is  exprefled  by 
an  elevation  of  body :  pride,  magnanimity  cou- 
rage, and  the  whole  tribe  of  elevating  paffions, 
are  exprefied  by  external  geftures  that  are  the 
fame  as  to  the  circumftance  of  elevation,  'how« 
ever  diftinguiihable  in  other  refpedls  ;  and  hence 
an  ercSt  pofture  is  a  (ign,  or  expreffion  of  dig- 
nity : 

Two  of  far  nobler  fhape,  ereft  and  tall. 
Godlike  ereft,  with  native  honour  clad, 
.   In  naked  majefty,  fecm'd  lords  of  all. 

Paradi/e  Zofi,  boot  4. 

Grief,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  refped, 
which  deprefs  the  mind,  cannot,  for  that  reafon, 
be  exprefled  more  fignificantly  than  by  a  fimilar 
depreffibn  of  the  body  y  and  *hence,  io  be  cajl 
down^  is  a  common  phrafe,  fignifying  to  be 
grieved  or  difpirited  f  • 

One 

*  See  Chap.  a.  Part  6. 

f  Inftead  of  a  complimental  fpeech  in  addreiBng  a 
ijiperior,  the  Chihefe  deliver  the  compliment  in  wri- 
ting, the  fmallneis  of  the  letters  being  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  refpeft  -,  and  the  higheft  compliment  is, 
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One  would  not  imagine  who  has  not  given 
peculiar  attention,  that  the  body  ihould  be  fufl 
ceptibe  of  fuch  variety  of  attitude  and  motion^ 
as  readily  to  accompany  every  diflferent  emotion 
with  a  correfponding  expreffion.  Humility,  for 
example,  is  expreflfcd  naturally  by  hanging  the 
head ;  arrogance,  by  its  elevation ;  and  languor 
or  defpondence  by  reclining  it  to  one  fide.  The 
expreffions  of  the  hands  are  manifold :  by  difie« 
rent  attitudes  and  motions,  they  exprefs,  defire, 
hope,  fear ;  they  affift  us  in  procnifing,  in  invi- 
tiiig»  in  keeping  one  at  a  diftance ;  they  are 
made  inftruments  of  threatening,  of  fupplica- 
tion,  of  praife,  and  of  horror  y  they  are  emplojr* 
ed  in  approving,  in  refufing,  in  queftioning ;  in 
ihowing  our  joy,  our  forrow,  our  doubts,  out 
regret,  our  admiration.  Thefe  expreffione,  €0 
obedient  to  poffion,  vte  extremely  difficult  to  be 
imitated  in  a  calm  ftate :  the  ancients,  fenfible 
of  the  advantage  as  well  as  difficulty  of  having 
thefe  expreffions  at  command,  beftowed  much 
time  and  care  in  coUeding  them  from  obferva* 
lion,  and  in  digefting  them  into  a  pradical  art, 
which  was  taught  in  their  fchools  as  an  impor* 
tant  branch  of  education*    Certain  founds  are 

by 
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to  make  thp  letters  fo  {mall  as  Hot  to  be  legible.  Here 
is  a  dear  evidence  of  a  mental  comie&ioa  Between  re- 
tft&  amd  Uttlenefe :  a  man  hnmbles  hamfelf  before  his 
fiqperior ;  and  endeavours  t&  contraft  himfelf  and  his 
band-writipg  withiff  the  Imalleft  bouads. 
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by  nature  allotted  to  each  paffion  for  expreffing 
it  externally.  The  aAor  who  has  thefe  founda 
at  command  to  captivate  the  ear,  is  mighty :  if 
he  have  alfo  proper  geftures  at  command  to  cap« 
tivate  the  eye,  he  is  irrefiftible. 

The  foregoing  figns,  though  in  a  ftrid  fenfe 
voluntary,  cannot  however  be  reftrained  but  with 
the  utmoft  difficulty  when  prompted  by  paffion. 
We  fcarce  need  a  ftronger  proof  than  the  gef-* 
tures  of  a  keen  player  at  bowls :  obferve  only 
how  he  writhes  his  body,  in  order  to  rcftore  a 
ftray  bowl  to  the  right  track.    It  is  one  article 
of  good  breedings  to  fupprefs,  as  much  as  pof- 
fi^le,  thefe  external  figns  of  paflioor  that  we 
may  npt  in  company  appear  too  warm,  or  too  in» 
terefted.  The  fame  observation  holds  infpeech.: 
a  paffion,  it  is  true^  when  in  extreoicf,  is  filent  ^ ; 
but  when  lefs  violent  it  mtrfl  be  rented  in  wordv, 
which  have  a  peculiar  force  not  to  be  equalled 
in  a  fedate  compofition.     The  eafe  and  fecurity 
we  have  in  a  confident,  may  encourage  us  ta 
talk  of  ourfelves  and  of  our  feelings :  but  the 
caufe  is  more  general ;  for  it  operates  when  we 
are  alone  as  well  as  in  company.    Paffion  is  the 
caufe ;  for  in  many  inftances  it  is  no  fltgkc  gra^ 
tification,  to  vent  a  paffion  externally  by  words 
as  well  as  by  geftures.     Some  paffions,  when  at 
a  certain  height,  impel  us  fo  ftrongly  to  vent 
them  in  words,  that  we  fpeak  with  an  audible 
voice  even  when  there  is  none  to  liften.     It  is 

that 

•  See  Chap.  17. 
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that  circumftance  in  paifion  which  jaftifies  foli- 
loquies ;  and  it  is  that  circumftance  which  provea 
them  to  be  natural  *.  The  mind  fometimes  fa* 
vours  this  impulfe  of  pafEon,  by  beftowing  a 
temporary  fenfibility  upon  any  objed  at  hand^ 
in  order  to  make  it  a  confident.  Thus  in  the 
Winter^ s  Tale^^  Antigonus  addrefies  himfelf  to 
an  infant  whom  he  was  ordered  to  expofe; 

Come,  poor  babe, 

I  have  heardf  but  not  believ'd,  the  fpirits  of  the  dead. 

May 

*  Though  a  foliloquy  in  the  perturbation  of  paffion 
is  undoubtedly  natural,  and  indeed  not  unfrequent  in 
real  life  ;  yet  Congreve,  who  himfelf  has  penned  fede- 
ral good  foliloquiesy  yields,  with  more  candour  than 
knowledge,  that  they  are  unnatural  \  and  he  only  pre- 
tends  to  juftify  them  from  nece£Bty  •  This  he  does  in 
his  dedication  of  the  Double  Dealer^  in  the  following 
words  :  ''  When  a  man  in  a  foliloquy  reafons  with 
"  himfelf,  and  pro's  and  con*s^  and  weighs  all  his  de* 
^*  figns ;  we  ought  not  to  imagine,  that  this  man  ei- 
'<  ther  talks  to  us,  or  to  himfelf :  he  is  only  thinking, 
'*  and  thinking  (frequently)  fuch  matter  as  it  were  in- 
^  excufable  folly  in  him  to  fpeak.  But  becaufe  we 
<*  are  concealed  fpeAators  of  the  plot  in  agitation,  and 
^  the  poet  finds  it  neceflary  to  let  us  know  the  whole 
*'  myftery  of  his  contrivance,  he  is  willing  to  inform 

us  of  this  perfon's  thoughts ;  and  to  that  end  is  forced 

to  make  ufe  of  the  expedient  of  fpeech,  no  other 
''  better  way  being  yet  invented  for  the  coxnmunica^ 

tion  of  thought/* 


u 
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May  walk  again ;  if  fuch  things  be,  thj  mother . 
Appear'd  to  me  laft  night  ^  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking. 

The  involuntary  figns,  which  are  all  of  them 
natural,  are  either  peculiar  to  one  paflion,  or 
common  to  many.  Every  vivid  paflion  hath  an 
external  expreffion  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  not  except- 
ing pleafant  paflions ;  witnefs  admiration  and 
mirth.  The  pleafant  emotions  that  are  lefs  vi- 
vid have  one  common  expreffion ;  from  which 
we  may  gather  the  ftrength  of  the  emotion,  but 
fcarce  the  kind :  we  perceive  a  chearful  or  con- 
tented look  ;  and  we  can  make  no  more  of  it. 
Painful  paffions,  being  all  of  them  violent,  are 
diftinguifhable  from  each  other  by  their  exter- 
nal expreffions  :  thus  fear,  fhame,  anger,  anxie- 
ty, dejedion,  defpair,  have  each  of  them  pecu- 
liar expreffions  ;  which  are  apprehended  with- 
out the  leaft  confufion :  fome  painful  paffions 
produce  violent  efFeAs  upon  the  body,  trem- 
bling, for  example,  ftarting,  and  fwooning  ;  but 
thefe  efFedts,  depending  in  a  good  meafure  upon 
fingularity  of  conftitution,  are  not  uniform  in 
all  men. 

The  involuntary  figns,  fuch  of  them  as  are 
difplayed  upon  the  countenance,  are  of  two 
kinds :  fome  are  temporary,  making  their  ap- 
pearance with  the  emotions  that  produce  them, 
and  vanifhing  with  thefe  emotions ;  others,  be- 
ing formed  gradually  by  fome  violent  paffion 
often  recurring,  become  permanent  figns  of  that 

Vol.  I.  E  e  paffion, 
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paffioh^  and  ferve  to  denote  the  difpofition  or 
temper.  -  The  face  of  an  infant  indicates  no  par- 
ticular difpoiitiony  becaufe  it  cannot  be  mark- 
ed with  any  charadler,  to  which  time  is  necef- 
fary :  even  the  temporary  figns  are  extremely 
awkward,  being  the  firft  rude  effays  of  Nature 
to  difcover  internal  feelings  ;  thus  the  fhrieking 
of  a  new  born  infant,  without  tears  or  fobbings, 
is  plainly  an  attempt  to  weep ;  and  fome  of  thefe 
temporary  figns,  as  fmiling  and  frowning,  can-^ 
not  be  obferved  for  fome  months  after  birth. 
Permanent  figns,   fornjed  in  youth  while  the 
body  is  foft  and  flexible,  are  prefer ved  entire  by 
the  firmn^fs  and  folidity  that  the  body  acquires, 
and  are  never  obliterated  even  by  a  change  of 
temper.     Such  figns  are  not  produced  after  the 
fibres  become  rigid ;  fome  violent  cafes  except- 
ed, fuch  as  reiterated  fits  of  the  gout  or  (lone 
through  a  courfe  of  time:  but  thefe  figns  are 
not  fo  obilinate  as  what  are  produced  in  youth  ; 
for  when  the  caufe  is  removed,  they  gradually 
wear  away,  and  at  lad  vanilh. 

The  natural  figns  of  emotions,  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  being  nearly  the  fame  in  all  men, 
fbjm  an  univerfal  language,  which  no  diftance 
of  place,  no  difference  of  tribe,  no  diverfity  of 
tongue,  can  darken  or  render  doubtful :  even 
education,  though  of  mighty  influence,  hath  not 
power  to  vary  nor  fophifticate,  far  le£s  to  deftroy, 
their  fignification.  This  is  a  wife  appointment 
of  Providence :  fox  if  thefe  figns  were^  like  words, 

arbitrary 
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arbitrary  and  variable,  the  thoughts  and  voli- 
tions of  ftrangers  would  be  entirely  hid  from 
us  ;  which  would  prove  a  great,  or  rather  invin- 
cible, obftruftion  to  the  formation  of  focieties  t 
but  as  matters  are  ordered,  the  external  appear- 
ances of  joy,  grief,  anger,  fear,  Ihame,  and  of 
the  other  paffions,  forming  an  univerfal  lan- 
guage, open  a  direft  avenue  to  the  heart.  As 
the  arbitrary  figns  vary  in  every  country,  there 
could  be  no  communication  of  thoughts  among 
different  nations,  were  it  not  for  the  natural 
figns,  in  which  all  agree :  and  as  the  difcover- 
ing  paffions  inftantly  at  their  birth,  is  effential 
to  our  well-being,  and  often  neceflary  for  felf- 
prefervation,  the  Author  of  our  nature,  attentive 
to  our  wants,  hath  provided  a  paffage  to  the 
heart,  which  never  can  be  obftruftcd  while  eye- 
fight  remains. 

In  an  inquiry  concerning  the  external  figns  of 
paflion,  aftions  muft  not  be  overlooked :  for  though 
fingly  they  afford  no  clear  light,  they  are,  Upon 
the  whole,  the  beft  interpreters  of  the  heart  *. 

'■         By 

*  The  aftions  here  chiefly  in  view,  are  what  a  paf« 
fion  fuggeils  in  order  to  its  gratification,  Beiide  thefe, 
actions  are  occalionally  exerted  to  give  fome  vent  to  a 
paffion,  without  any  view  to  an  ultimate  gratification. 
Such  occafional  aAion  is  charaSeriftical  of  thepaffion 
in  a  high  degree ;  and  for  that  reafbn,  when  happily 
invented,  has  a  wonderfully  good  effisft  : 
Hamlet.  Oh  moft  pernicions.  womaft! 
Oh;  viUain,  villain,  fmiling  damned  villain  1 

£  e  2  My 
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By  obferving  a  man^s  condu<%  for  a  courfe  of 
time^  we  difcover  unerringly  the  various  paffions 
that  move  him  to  adion,  what  he  loves,  and 
what  he  hates.  In  our  younger  years,  every 
lingle  adtion  is  a  mark,  not  at  all  ambiguous,-of 
the  temper ;  for  in  childhood  there  is  little  or 
no  difguife  :  the  fubjedt  becomes  more  intricate 
in  advanced  age  ;  but  even  there,  diiiimulation 
is  feldgm  carried  on  for  any  length  of  time. 
And  thus  the  condud  of  life  is  the  moil  perfe<fi 
expremon  of  the  internal  difpofition.  It  merits 
not  indeed  the  title  of  an  univerfal  language  ; 
becaufe  it  is  not  thoroughly  underftood  but  by 
thofe  of  penetrating  genius  or  extenfive  obfer- 
vation  :  it  is  a  language,  however,  which  every 
one  can  decipher  in  fome  meafure  ;  and  which, 
joined  with  the  other  external  iigos,  affords  fuf- 
ficient  means  for  the  diredion  of  our  condudt 
with  regard  to  others :  if  we  commitany  millake 
when  fuch  light  is  afforded,  it  can  never  be  the 
cffed  of  unavoidable  ignorance,  but  of  ralhnefs. 
or  inadvertence. 

Refleding  en  the  various  expreiSions  of  our 
emotions,  we  recognife  the  anxious  care  of  Na* 
ture  to  difcover  men  to  each  other.  Strong 
emotions,  as  above  hinted,  beget  an  impatience 

to 


My  tables— meet  it  is  I  fet  it  down, 
That  one  may  fmile,  and  fmile,  and  be  a  villain ; 
At  leaft  I'm  fure  it  may  be  fo  in  Denmark.    [Writing. 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are» 

HamUty  A£I  u  Sc.  8^ 
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to  ezprefs  them  externally  by  fpeech  and  other 
▼oluntary  figns,  which  cannot  be  fupprefled 
without  a  painful  effort :  thus  a  fudden  fit  of 
paffion,  is  a  common  excufe  for  indecent  beha* 
Tiour  or  opprobrious  language.  As  to  involun- 
tary figns,  thefe  are  altogether  unavoidable: 
no  Volition  nor  effort  can  prevent  the  fhaking  of 
the  limbs  nor  a  pale  vifage,  in  a  fit  of  terror  : 
the  blood  flies  to  the  face  upon  a  fudden  emo- 
tion of  fhame,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition  : 

Vergogna,  cbe'n  altrui  ftampo  natura^ 
NoQ  fi  puo'  rinegar  :  cfae  fe  tu'  tend 
Pi  cacciarla  dal  cor,  fugge  nel  volto. 

Fajiw  Fidof  A&u.  Sc.  5. 

Emotions  indeed,  properly  fo  called,  which 
are  quiefcent,  produce  no  remarkable  figns  ex- 
ternally. Nor  is  it  neceflary  that  the  more  de- 
liberate paflions  fliould,  bccaufe  the  operation  of 
fuch  paflions  is  neither  fudden  nor  violent :  thefe, 
however,  remain  not  altogether  in  obfcurity ; 
for  being  more  frequent  than  violent  paffion,  the 
bulk  of  our  anions  are  directed  by  them.  Ac<- 
tioas  therefore  difplay,  with  fufficient  evidence, 
the  more  deliberate  paflions  ;  and  complete  the 
admirable  fyftem  of  external  figns,  by  which  we 
become  flcilful  in  human  nature. 

What  comes  next  in  order  is,  to  examine  the 
efieds  produced  upon  a  fpei^ator  by  external 
figns  of  paflion.    None  of  thefe  figns  are  beheld 

E  c  3  with 
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with  indiffereoce  ;  they  are  produditTe  of  vari- 
ous emotions,  tending  all  of  them  to  ends  wife 
and  good.  This  curious  fubjeft  makes  a  capital 
branch  of  human  nature  :  it  is  peculiarly  ufeful 
to  writers  who  deal  in  the  pathetic ;  and  to 
hiilory-painters  it  is  indifpenfable* 

It  is  mentioned  above,  that  each  paffion,  or 
clafs  of  paflionsy  hath  its  peculiar  figns  i  and» 
with  refped  to  the  prefent  fubjed,  it  muft  be 
added,  that  tbefe  invariably  make^  certain  im- 
preffions  on  a  fpeAator :  the  external  figns  of 
joy,  for  example,  produce  a  chearful  emotion  ; 
the  external  figns  of  grief  produce  pity  ;  and 
the  external  figns  of  rage  produce  a  fort  of  ter- 
ror even  in  tbofe  who  are  not  aimed  at. 

Secondly,  It  is  natural  to  think,  that  pleafant 
paflions  ihould  exprefs  them  Tel  ves  externally  by 
figns  that  to  a  fpedlator  appear  agreeable,  and 
painful  paffions  by  figns  that  to  him  appear  dif- 
agreeable.  This  conjedure,  which  Nature  fug- 
gells,  is  confirmed  by  experience.  Pride  pofiibly 
may  be  thought  an  exception,  the  external  figns 
of  which  are  difagreeable,  though  it  be  com* 
monly  reckoned  a  pleafant  pafiion  :  but  pride  is 
not  an  exception,  being  in  reality  a  mixed  paf- 
fion,  partly  pleafant,  partly  painful ;  for  when  a 
proud  man  confines  his  thoughts  to  himfelf,  and 
to  his  own  dignity  or  importance,  the  paffion  is 
pleafant,  and  its  external  figns  agreeable ;  but 
as  pride  chiefly  confifts  in  undervaluing  or  con- 
temning 
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teaming  others,  it  i$  fo  far  painful^  and  its  tx* 
tornal  iigns  difagreeable. 

Thirdly,  It  is  laid  down  above,  that  an  agree* 
able  objed  produceth  always  a  pleafant  emotion, 
and  a  -difagreeable  objeA  one  that  is  pain* 
ful  *.  According  to  this  law,  the  external  figns 
of  a  pleafant  paffion,  being  agreeable,  muft  pro- 
duce in  the  fpedator  a  pleafant  emotion:  and 
the  external  figns  of  a  painful  paffion,  being 
difagreeable,  muft  produce  in  him  a  painful 
emotion. 

Fourthly,  in  the  prefent  chapter  it  is  observed, 
that  pleafant  paifions  are,  for  the  moft  part,  ex- 
preiTed  externally  in  one  uniform  manner ;  but 
that  all  the  painful  paffions  are  diftinguiihabk 
from  each  other  by  their  external  expreffions. 
The  emotions  accordingly  raifed  in  a  fpeclator 
by  external  figns  of  pleafant  paffions,  have  little 
variety  :  thefe  emotions  are  pleafant  or  chearful, 
and  we  have  not  words  to  reach  a  more  parti- 
cular dcfcription.  Sut  the  external  figns  of 
painful  paffions  produce  in  the  fpedator  emo- 
tions of  different  kinds :  the  emotions,  for  ex- 
ample, raifed  by  external  figns  of  grief,  of  re- 
morfe,  of  anger,  of  envy,  of  malice,  are  clearly 
diftinguifliable  from  each  other. 

Fifthly,  External  figns  of  painful  paffions  are 
fome  of  them  attractive ^  fome  repulfive.    Of 

E  e  4  every 


*  See  Chap.  a.  Part  7. 
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ev«ry  painful  paffioD  that  is  alfo  difagreeable  *^ 
the  external  figns  are  .repulfive,  repelling  the 
fpe^tator  frotn  t^e ojbjeifl : .  and  the paffionraifed 
by  fuch  exterqal  figns  may  be  alio  confidered  as 
repulfire.  Painful  paffions  that  are  agreeable 
produce  an  oppoli^e  effeft :  their  external  figns 
are  attradive,  drawing  th^  fped^tor  to  them, 
^nd  producing  ifi  him  benevolence  to  the  perfoa 
upon  whom  thefe  figns  appear  ;  witnefs  diftrefs 
pointed  on  the  countenance,  which  inftantane- 
oufly  infpires  the  fpedator  with  pity,  and  impels 
him  to  aflford  relief.  And  the  pafiion  railed  by 
fuch  external  figns  may  ^Ifo  be  confidered  as 
attradive.  The  caufe  of  this  difference  among 
the  painful  paflions  raifed  by  their  ejcternal  figns 
may  be  readily  gathered  from  what  is  laid  down, 
chap.  2.  part  7. 

It  is  now  time  to  look  back  to  the  queftion 
proppfed  in  the  beginning,  How  we  come  to  un- 
derftand  external  figns,  fo  as  to  refer  each  fign 
to  its  proper  pafiion  ?  We  have  feen  that  this 
branch  of  knowledge  cannot  be  derived  origi- 
nally from  fight,  nor  from  experience.  Is  it 
then  implanted  in  us  by  nature  ?  The  follow- 
ing confiderations  will  incline  us  to  anfwer  the 
queftion  in  the  aflSirmative.  In  the  firft  place, 
the  external  figns  of  pafii^on  muft  be  natural ; 
for  they  are  invariably  the  fame  in  every  coun-* 
try,  and  among  the  different  tribes  of  men: 

pride^ 

*  See  psjQions  explained  as  agreeable  or  difagreeablei 
([Il^ap.  2.  Part  a. 
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pride,  for  example,  is  always  exprefled  by  an 
cred:  pofturc,  reverence  by  proftration,  and  for- 
row  by  a  dejeded  look.  Secondly,  we  are  not 
even  indebted  to  experience  for  the  knowledge 
that  thefe  expreffions  are  natural  and  univerfal : 
for  we  are  fo  framed  as  to  have  an  innate  con- 
vi^on  of  the  fad :  let  a  man  change  his  habi- 
tation to  the  other  fide  of  the  globe,  he  will^ 
from  the  accuftomed  figns,  infer  the  paifion  of 
fear  among  his  new  neighbours,  with  as  little 
hefitation  as  he  did  at  home.  But  why,  after 
all,  involve  ourfelves  in  preliminary  obferva- 
tions,  when  the  doubt  may  be  diredUy  folved  as 
follows  ?  That,  if  the  meaning  of  external  figm 
be  not  derived  to  us  from  fight,  nor  from  expe- 
rience, there  is  no  remaining  fource  whence  it 
can  be  derived  but  from  nature. 

We  may  then  venture  to  pronounce,  with  fomc 
degree  of  aflurance,  that  man  is  provided  by  na- 
ture with  a  fenfe  or  faculty  that  lays  open  to  him 
every  paflion  by  means  of  its  external  expref- 
fions. And  we  cannot  entertain  any  reafonable 
doubt  of  this,  when  we  refled,  that  the  meaning 
of  external  figns  is  not  hid  even  from  infants : 
an  infant  is  remarkably  aSeded  with  the  paf- 
iions  of  its  nurfe  exprefled  in  her  countenance ; 
a  fmile  chears  it,  a  frown  makes  it  afraid :  but 
fear  cannot  be  without  apprehending  danger ; 
and  what  danger  can  the  infant  apprehend,  un- 
lefs  it  be  fenfible  that  its  nurfe  is  angry  ?  We 
jnuft  therefore  admit,  that  a  child  can  read  an- 
ger 
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ger  in  its  nurfe^s  face ;  of  which  it  muft  be  fen- 
lible  intuitively,  for  it  has  no  other  mean  of 
knowledge.  I  do  not  affirm,  that  thefe  parti- 
culars are  clearly  apprehended  by  the  child ; 
for  to  produce  clear  and  diftin<^  perceptions, 
lefledion  and  experience  are  requifite :  but  that 
even  an  infant,  when  afraid,  muft  have  fome  no- 
tion of  its  being  in  danger,  is  evident. 

That  we  fhould  be  confcious  intuitively  of  a 
palfion  from  its  external  exprellions,  is  conform- 
able to  the  analogy  of  nature :  the  knowledge 
of  that  language  is*  of  too  great  importance  to 
be  left  upon  experience  ;  becaufe  a  foundation 
fo  uncertain  and  precarious,  would  prove  a 
great  obftacle  to  the  formation  of  focieties. 
Wifely  therefore  is  it  ordered,  and  agreeably  to 
the  fyftem  of  Providence,  that  we  (hould  have 
nature  for  our  inftru£tor. 

Manifold  and  admirable  are  the  purpofes  to 
which  the  external  iigns  of  paffion  are  made 
fubfervient  by  the  author  of  our  nature :  thofe 
occafionally  mentioned  above,  make  but  a  part. 
Several  final  caufes  remain  to  be  unfolded  ;  and 
to  that  talk  I  proceed  with  alacrity.  In  the  firft 
place,  the  figns  of  internal  agitation  difplayed 
externally  to  every  fpedtator,  tend  to  fix  the 
iignification  of  many  words.  The  only  eflfec- 
|:ual  means  to  afcertain  the  meaning  of  any 
doubtful  word,  is  an  appeal  to  the  thing  it  re- 
prefents:  and  hence  the  ambiguity  of  words 
cxpreffive  of  things  that  are  not  objeds  of  ex- 
ternal 
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ternal  fenfe ;  for  in  that  cafe  an  appeal  is  de« 
nied.  Paflicm,  ftrii^y  fpeaking,  is  not  an  ob- 
ject of  external  fenfe :  but  its  external  figns  are  ; 
and  by  means  of  thefe  %n8,  paflions  may  be 
appealed  to  with  tolerable  accuracy :  thus  the 
words  that  denote  our  paffions,  next  to  thofe  that 
denote  external  objeds,  have  the  moft  diftinA 
meaning.  Words  fignifying  internal  adion  and 
the  more  delicate  feelings,  are  lefs  diftinfL  This 
defedl  with  regard  to  internal  aAion,  is  what 
chiefly  occafions  the  intricacy  of  logic  :  the 
terms  of  that  fcience  are  far  from  being  fuffi-» 
ciently  afcertained,  even  after  much  care  and 
labour  beftowed  by  an  eminent  writer  *  ;  to 
whom,  however,  the  world  is  greatly  indebted, 
for  removing  a  mountain  of  rubbifh,  and  mould* 
ing  the  fubje<3:  into  a  rational  and  correal 
form.  The  fame  defedl  is  remarkable  in  criti* 
cifm,  which  has  for  its  objed  the  more  delicate 
feelings ;  the  terms  that  denote  thefe  feelings 
being  net  more  diftin£t  than  thofe  of  logic.  To 
reduce  the  fcience  of  criticifm  to  any  regular 
form,  has  never  once  been  attempted  :  however 
rich  the  ore  may  be,  no  critical  chemilt  has  been 
found,  to  analyfe  its  conftituent  parts,  and  to 
diftinguifh  each  by  its  own  name. 

In  the  fecond  place,  Society  among  individuals 
is  greatly  promoted  by  that  univerfal  language. 
Looks  and  geftures  give  direft  accefs  to  the 

heart,  and  lead  us  to  feled,  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy, 

*  Locke* 
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curacy,  the  perfons  who  are  worthy  of  our  con- 
fidence. It  is  furprifing  how  quickly,  and  for 
the  mod  part  how  cor  redly,  we  judge  of  cfaa- 
raaer  from  external  appearance. 

Thirdly,  After  focial  uitercourfe  is  commen- 
ced^ thefe  external  figns,  which  diflfofe  through 
a  whole  aflembly  the  feelings  of  each  individual^ 
contribute  above  all  other  means  to  improve 
the  focial  affeAions.     Language,  no  doubt,  is 
the  moil  comprehenfive  vehicle  for  communica* 
ting  emotions :  but  in  expedition,  as  well  as  in 
power  of  convidion,  it  falls  Ihort  of  the  figns 
under  confideration ;  the  involuntary  figns  e* 
fpccially,  which  are  incapable  of  deceit.  Where 
the  countenance,   the  tones,  the  geftures,  the 
a&ions,  join  with  the  words  in  communicating 
emotions,  thefe  united  have  a  force  irrefiilible  : 
thus  all  the  pleafant  emotions  of  the  human 
heart,  with  all  the  focial  and  virtuous  affedionsy 
are,  by  means  of  thefe  external  figns,  not  only 
perceived  biit  felt.     By  this  admirable  contri- 
vance, converfation  becomes  that  lively  and  ani- 
mating amufement,  without  which  life  would  at 
beft  be  infipid :  one  joyful  countenance  fpreads 
chearfulnefs  inilantaneoufly  through  a  multitude 
of  fpcdators. 

Fourthly,  Diflbcial  paflions,  being  hurtful  by 
prompting  violence  and  mifchief,  are  noted  by  the 
moft  confpicuous  external  figns,  in  order  to  put 
us  upon  our  guard  :  thus  anger  and  revenge,  e- 
fpecially  when  fudden,  difplay  themfelves  on  the 

countenance 
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countenance  in  legible  charaders  %  The  exter^ 
nal  figns  again  of  every  paiiion  that  threatens 
danger  raife  in  us  the  paifion  of  fear :  which  fre- 
quently operating  without  reafon  or  reflections 

• 

moves  us  by  a  fudden  impulfe  to  avoid  the  im«. 
pending  danger  f  • 

In  the  fifth  place,  Thefe  external  figns  are 
remarkably  fubfervient  to  morality.  A  painful 
pafiion,  being  accompanied  with  difagreeable 
external  figns,  muft  produce  in  every  fpe&ator 
a  painful  emotion :  but  then,  if  the  pafliqn  be 
fecial,  the  emotion  it  produces  is  attradive,  and- 
connects  the  fpedator  with  the  perfon  who  fuf* 

. ,  fers« 

*  Rough'  and  blunt  manners  «ot  allied  to  anger  by  an 
internal  feeling,  as  well  as  by  external  exprei&ons  reff^m- 
bling  in  a  faint  degree  tbofe  of  anger :  therefore  fuch 
manners  are  ealily  heightened  into  anger  ;  and  lavi^es 
for  that  reafon  are  prone  to  anger.  Thus  rough  and 
blunt  manners  are  unhappy  in  two  refpe6b :  fird,  they 
are  readily  converted  into  anger ;  and  next,  the  change 
being  imperceptible  becanfe  of  the  iimilitude  of  their  ex- 
ternal figns,  the  perfon  againft  whom  the  anger  is  dxreft^ 
ed  is  not  put  upon  his  guard*  It  is  for  the£s  reafoits  a 
great  objed  in  fociety,  to  corred.  fucb  manscrs,  and  to 
brii^g  on  a  habit  of  fweetnefs  and  calmncfs.  This  temper 
bas  two  oppofite  good  efiefls.  Firfi,  it  is  not  eafily  pro- 
voked to  wrath.  Next,  the  interval  being  great  between 
it  and  real  anger,  a  perfon  of  that  temper  who  receives 
an  affront,  has  many  changes  to  go  through  before  his 
anger  be  inflamed :  thefe  changes  have  each  of  them  their 
external  fign ;  and  the  offending  party  is  put  upon  his 
guard,  to  retire,  or  to  endeavour  a  reconciliation. 
.  t  See  Chap.  2.  Part  i.  fed.  5.  t 
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fcrs.     Diflbcial  pailions  only  arc  produftivc  of 
repulfive  emotions,  involving  the  fpedator's  aver- 
fion,  and  frequently  his  indignation.  This  beau- 
tiful contrivance  makes  us  cling  to  the  virtuous, 
and  abhor  the  wicked. 

Sixthly,  Of  all  the  external  figns  of  paffion, 
thofe  of  affiiAion  or  diftrefs  are  the  moft  illuftri- 
ous  with  refpeft  to  a  final  caufe.  They  are  iU 
luftrious  by  the  fingularity  of  their  contrivance, 
and  alfo  by  infpiring  Fympathy,  a  paffion  to 
which  human  fociety  is  indebted  for  its  greatefl 
bleffing,  that  of  providing  relief  for  the  diftref- 
fed.  A  fubjeft  fo  interefting  deferves  a  leifurcly 
and  attentive  examination.  The  conformity  of 
the  nature  of  man  to  his  external  circumftances 
is  in  every  particular  wonderful :  his  nature 
makes  him  prone  to  fociety  ;  and  fociety  is  ne* 
ceffary  to  his  well-being,  becaufe  in  a  folitary 
Hate  he  is  a  helplefs  being,  deftitute  of  fupport, 
and  in  his  manifold  diftrefles  deftitute  of  relief : 
but  mutual  fupport,  the  ihining  attribute  of  fo- 
ciety, is  of  too  great  nK>ment  to  be  left  depen- 
dent upon  cool  reafon ;  it  is  ordered  more  wife- 
ly, and  wtth  greater  conformity  to  the  analogj 
of  nature,  that  it  Ihould  be  enforced  even  in- 
fttnftively  by  the  paffion  of  fympathy.  Here  fym- 
pathy makes  a  capital  figure,  and  contributes, 
more  than  any  other  means,  to  make  life  cafy 
and  comfortable.  But,  however  effential  the 
fympathy  of  others  may  be  to  our  well-beings 
one  beforehand  would  not  readily  conceive  how 
it  could  be  raifed  by  external  figns-  of  diftrefs : 

for 
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for  confidering  the  analogy  of  nature,  if  thefc 
figns  be  agreeable,  they  muft  give  birth  to  a 
pleafant  emotion  leading  every  beholder  to  be 
pleafed  with  human  woes ;  if  difagreeable,  as 
they  undoubtedly  are,  ought  they  not  naturally 
to  repel  the  fpedator  from  them,  in  order  to  be 
relieved  from  pain  ?    Such  would  be  the  rea- 
foning  beforehand ;  and  fuch  would  be  the  ef- 
fe6t  were  man  purely  a  felfi(h  being.     But  the 
Benevolence  of  our  nature  gives  a  very  different 
direi^ion  to  the  painful  paffion  of  fympathy,  and 
to  the  defire  involved  in  it :  inftead  of  avoiding  di- 
ftrefs,  ,we  fly  to  it  in  order  to  afford  relief :  and 
our  fympathy  cannot  be  otherwife  gratified  but 
by  giving  all  the  fuccour  in  our  power  *.   Thus 
external  figns  of  diftrefs,  though  difagreeable,  are 
attractive :  and  the  fympathy  they  infpire  is  a 
powerful  caufe,  impelling  us  to  afford  relief  even 
to  a  flranger  as  if  he  were  our  friend  or  relation  f . 
The  effedls  produced  in  all  beholders  by  ex- 
ternal figns  of  paffion,  tend  fo  vifibly  to  advance 

the 

*  See  Chap.  a.  Part  7. 

f  It  is  a  noted  obfervation,  that  the  deepeft  tragedies 
are  the  moil  ctawded  ;  which  itk  a  flight  view  will  be 
thought  ao  unsiccountable  bias  ia  human  nature.  Love 
of  novelty,  defire  of  occupation,  beauty  of  a&ion^  ihake 
UB  fond  of  theatrical  reprefentations ;  and^  when  once  ear. 
gaged,  we  mult  follow  the  flory  to  the  concluiion,  what- 
ever diilrefs  it  oftay  cres^te.  But  we  generally  become 
wi£§  by  experience ;  and  when  we  forefee  what  pain  we 
ihall  fuffer  during  the  courfe  of  the  reprefentation,  is  it 
not  fttrprifing  that  perfons  of  refledbon  do  not  avoid  fuch 

ipedaclea 
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the  focial  ftate,  that  I  muft  indulge  my  heart-* 
with  a  more  narrow  infpedtion  of  this  admirable 
branch  of'  the  human  conftitution.     Thefe  ex- 
ternal figns,  being  all  of  them  refolvable  into 
colour,   figure,  and  motion,   fhould  not  natu- 
rally make  any  deep  impreflion  on  a  fpedlator : 
and  fuppoiing  them  qualified  for  making  deep 
imprellions,  we  have  feen  above,  that  the  effects 
they  produce  are  not  fuch  as  might  be  expe<5i:- 
ed.      We   cannot  therefore   account  otherwife 
for  the  operation  of  thefe  external  figns,  but  by 
afcribing  it  to  the  original  conftitution  of  hu- 
man nature :   to  improve  the  focial  ftate,   by 
making  us  inftindively  rejoice  with  the  glad  of 
heart,  weep  with  the  mourner,  and  fhun  thofe 
who  threaten  danger,  is. a  contrivance  no  lefs  il- 
luftrious  Tor  its  wifdom  than  for  its  benevo- 
lence.    With  refped  to  the  external  figns  of  di- 
ftrefs  in  particular,  tp  judge  of  the  excellency  of 
their  contrivance,  we  need  only  refled  upon  fe- 
veral  other  means  feemingly  more  natural,  that 
would  not  have  anfwered   the  end  propofed. 
What  if  the  external  figns  of  joy  were  difagree- 

able, 

Ipedacles  altogether  ?  And  yet  one  who  has  fearce  reco- 
vered from  the  diftrefs  of  a  deep  tragedy,  refolves  coolly 
and  deliberately  to  go  to  the  very  next,  without  the 
fiighteft  obftmdUon  fipom  felf-love.  The  Vhole  myftery 
is  eaq>lained  by  a  iingle'obfervation.  That  fympathy, 
though  painful,  is  attra^lve,  and  attaches  us  to  an  objeft 
hi  diftrefs,  the  oppofition  of  felf-love  notwithftanding, 
which  fliould  prompt  us  to  fly  from  it.  And  by  this  cu- 
rious mechanifbi  it  ist  that  perfons  of  any  degree  of  fen- 
fibility  are  attraded  by  afflidion  ftill  more  than  by  joy. 
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able,  and  the  external  figns  of  diftrefs  agreeable  ? 
This  is  no  wbimiical  fuppofition,  becaufe  there 
appears  not  any  neceflary  connexion  between 
thefe  figns  and  the  emotions  produced  by  them 
in  a  fpedator.  Admitting  then  the  fuppofition, 
the  queftion  is.  How  would  our  fympathy  ope- 
rate ?  There  is  no  occafion  to  deliberate  for  an 
anfwer:  fympathy  would  be  deftrudive,  and 
not  beneficial :  for,  fuppofing  the  external  figns 
of  joy  difagreeable,  the  happinefs  of  others  would 
be  our  averfion  ;  and  fuppofing  the  external  figns 
of  grief  agreeable,  the  diftrefles  of  others  would 
be  our  entertainment.  I  make  a  fecond  fuppo- 
fition.  That  the  external  figns  of  difl:refs  were 
indifferent  to  us,  and  produdive  neither  of  plea- 
fure  nor  of  pain.  This  would  annihilate  the 
ftrongeft  branch  of  fympathy,  that  which  is 
raifed  by  means  of  fight :  and  it  is  evident,  that 
refledive  fympathy,  felt  by  thofe  Only  who  have 
great  fenfibility,  would  not  have  any  extenfive 
effedt.  I  fhall  draw  nearer  to  truth  in  a  third 
fuppofition,  That  the  external  figns  of  diftrefs 
being  difagreeable,  were  productive  of  a  pain- 
ful repulfive  emotion.  Sympathy  upon  that  fup- 
pofition would  not  be  annihilated:  but  it  would 
be  rendered  ufelefs ;  for  it  would  be  gratified 
by  flying  from  or  avoiding  the  objed,  inftead  of 
clinging  to  it  and  affording  relief:  the  condition 
of  man  would  in  reality  be  worfe  than  if  fym- 
pathy were  totally  eradicated ;  becaufe  fympa- 
Vol.  I.  F  f  thy 
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,thy  would  only  ferve  to  plague  thofe  who  feel  it, 
without  producing  any  good  to  the  afiSided. 

Loth  to  quit  fo  interefting,  a  fubjed,  I  add  a 
reflexion,  with  which  I  (hall  conclude.  The 
external  figns  of  pafiion  are  a  ftrong  indication, 
that  man,  by  his  very  conftitution,  is  framed  to 
be  open  and  fincere.  A  child,  in  all  things 
obedient  to  the  impulfes  of  nature,  hides  none 
of  its  emotions :  the  favage  and  clown,  who 
have  no  guide  but  pure  nature,  expofe  their 
hearts  to  view^  by  giving  way  to  all  the  natural 
figns.  And  even  when  men  learn  to  dilTemble 
their  fentiments,  and  when  behaviour  degene- 
rates into  art,  there  ftill  remain  checks,  that 
keep  diffimulation  within  bounds,  and  prevent 
a  great  part  of  its  mifchievous  effeds :  the  total 
fuppreffion  of  the  voluntary  figns  during  any 
vivid  paflion,  begets  the  utmoft  uneafinefs,  which 
cannot  be  endured  for  any  confiderable  time : 
this  operation  becomes  indeed  lefs  painful  by 
habit ;  but,  luckily,  the  involuntary  figns  can- 
not, by  any  efibrt,  be  fupprefled,  nor  even  dif- 
fembled.  An  abfolute  hypocrify,  by  which  the 
character  is  concealed,,  and  a  fictitious  one  aC- 
fumed,  is  made  impra<%icable ;  and  nature  ha» 
thereby  prevented  much  harm  to  focicty.  We 
may  pronounce,  therefore,  that  Nature^  herfelf 
fincere  and  candid,,  intends  that  mankind  fhould 
preferve  the  fame  charader,  by  cultivating  fim-* 
plicity  and  truth,  and  banifhing  every  fort  of 
diffimulation  that  tends  to  mifchief. 

CHAP^ 
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CHAP.    XVI. 


SENTIMENTS^ 


EVERY  thought  prompted  by  paffion,  is 
termed  a  fentiment  *.  To  have  a  general 
notion  of  the  different  pai&ons^  will  not  alone 
enable  an  artiit  to  make  a  juft  reprefentation  of 
any  paffion  :  he  ought,  over  and  above,  t6  know 
the  various  appearances  of  the  fame  paffion  in 
different  perfons.  Faffions  receive  a  tindure 
from  every  peculiarity  of  charadter ;  and  for 
that  reafon  it  rarely  happens,  that  a  paffion,  in 
the  different  circumftances  of  feeling,  of  fenti^ 
ment,  and  of  expreffion,  is  precifely  the  fame  in 
any  two  perfons.  Hence  the  following  rule 
concerning  dramatic  and  epic  compofitions« 
That  a  paffion  be  adjufted  to  the  charader,  the 
fentiments  to  the  paffion,  and  the  language  to 
the  fentiments.  If  nature  be  not  faithfully  co* 
pied  in  each  of  thefe,  a  defeft  in  execution  is 
perceived :  there  may  appear  fome  refemblance ; 
but  the  pidure,  upon  the  whole,  will  be  infipid, 
through  want  of  grace  and  delicacy.  A  painter, 
I  in  order  to  reprefent  the  various  attitudes  of  the 
body,  ought  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 

F  f  2  mufcular 
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mufcular  motion  :  no  lefs  intimately  acquainted 
with  emotions  and  charaders  ought  a  writer  to 
be,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  various  attitudes 
of  the  mind.  A  general  notion  of  the  paffions, 
in  their  grofler  dtflferences  of  ilrong  and  weak» 
elevated  and  humble,  fevere  and  gay,  is  far  from 
being  fufficient :  pi6tures  formed  fo  fuperficially' 
have  little  refemblance,  and  no  expreflion ;  yet 
it  will  appear  by  and  by,  that  in  many  inftan- 
ces  our  artifts  are  deficient  even  in  that  fuper-  » 
ficial  knowledge. 

In  handling  the  prefent  fubjedt,  it  would  be 
endlefs  to  trace  even  the  ordinary  paflions 
through  their  nice  and  minute  differences.  Mine 
ihall  be  an  humbler  ta(k ;  which  is,  to  feled 
from  the  beft  writers  inftances  of  faulty  fenti- 
ments,  after  paving  the  way  by  fome  general 
obfervations. 

To  talk  in  the  language  of  mufic,  each  paffion 
hath  a  certain  tone,  to  which  every  fentiment  pro- 
ceeding from  it  ought  to  be  tuned  with  the  great- 
eft  accuracy :  which  is  no  eafy  work,  efpecially 
where  fuch  harmony  ought  to  be  fupported  during 
the  courfe  of  a  long  theatrical  reprefentation.  In 
order  to  reach  fuch  delicacy  of  execution,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  a  writer  affhme  the  prccife  charader 
and  paffion  of  the  perfonage  reprefented  ;  which 
requires  an  uncommon  genius.  But  it  is  the  only 
difficulty ;  for  the  writer,  who,  annihilating  him- 
felf,  can  thus  become  another  perfon,  need  be  in 
no  pain  about  the  fentimentsthat  belong  tp  the  af- 

fumed 
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fumed  charader:  thefe  will  flow  without  the 
lead  ftudj,  or  even  preconception ;  and  will 
frequently  be  as  delightfully  new  to  him felf  as 
to  his  reader.  But  if  a  lively  pidure  even  of  a 
fingle  emotion  require  an  effort  of  genius,  how 
much  greater  the  effort  to  compofe  a  paifionate 
dialogue  with  as  many  different  tones  of  pailion 
as  there  are  fpeakers  ?  With  what  dudility  of 
feeling  muft  that  writer  be  endowed,  who  ap- 
proaches perfedion  in  fuch  a  work ;  when  it  is 
neceffary  to  affume  different  and  even  oppofite 
characters  and  paflions,  in  the  quickeft  fuccef- 
fion  ?  Yet  this  work,  difficult  as  it  is,  yields  to 
that  of  compofing  a  dialogue  in  genteel  come- 
dy, exhibiting  characters  without  paffion.  The 
reafon  is,  that  the  different  tones  of  charader 
are  more  delicate  and  lefs  in  light,  than  thofe  of 
paffion ;  and,  accordingly,  many  writers^  who 
have  no  genius  for  drawing  charaders,  make  a 
fliift  to  reprefent,  tolerably  well,  an  ordinary 
paffion  in  its  fimple  movements.  But  of  all 
works  of  this  kind,  what  is  truly  the  mod  diffi*- 
cult»  is  a  charaderiftical  dialogue  upon  any  phi* 
lofophical  fubjed  :  to  interweave  characters  with 
reafoning,  by  fuiting  to  the  characEter  of  each 
fpeaker,  a  peculiarity  not  only  of  thought,  but 
of  expreffion,  requires  the  perfedion  of  genius, 
taile,  and  judgment. 

How  nice  dialogue- writing  is,  will  be  evident, 
even  without  reafonirtg,  from  the  miferable  cora- 
poi^tions  of  that  kind  found  without  number  in 

Ffa  all 


all  languages*  The  art  of  mimicking  anj  fin* 
gularity  in  gefture  or  in  voice,  is  a  rare  talent, 
though  diredted  by  fight  and  hearing,  the  acuteft 
and  moft  lively  of  our  external  fenfes:  how 
much  more  rare  muft  the  talent  be,  of  imitating 
charaders  and  internal  emotions,  tracing  all 
their  different  tints,  and  reprefenting  them  in  a 
lively  manner  by  natural  fentiments  properly 
exprefled  ?  The  truth  is,  fuch  execution  is 
too  delicate  for  an  ordinary  genius  ;  ,and  for 
that  reafon,  the  bulk  of  writers,  ^inilead  of  ex- 
preffing  a  paffion  as  one  does  who  feels  it,  con- 
tent themfelves  with  defcribing  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  fpeflator.  To  awake  paffion  by  an 
internal  eflfort  merely,  without  any  external 
caufe,  requires  great  fenfibility :  and  yet  that 
operation  is  neceflary,  no  lefs  to  the  writer  than 
to  the  ador  ;  becaufe  none  but  thofe  who  adu- 
ally  feel  a  pafi^on,  can  reprefent  it  to  the  life. 
The  writer's  part  is  the  more  complicated  :  he 
muft  add  compofition  to  paflion  ;  and  muft,  in 
the  quickeft  fucceffion,  adopt  every  dififerent 
charaden  But  a  very  humble  flight  of  imagi- 
nation, may  ferve  to  convert  a  writer  into  a 
fpedator  ;  fo  as  to  figure,  in  fome  obfcure  man- 
ner, an  adion  as  paffing  in  his  fight  and  hearing. 
In  that  figured  fituation,  bfeing  led  naturally 
to  write  like  a  fpedator,  he  entertains  his  rea- 
ders with  his  own  reflections,  with  cool  defcrip* 
tion,  and  florid  declamation  ;  inftead  of  making 
them  eye-witnefles,  as  it  were,  to  a  real  event, 

and 
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and  to  every  movement  of  genuine  paflion  *• 
Thus  moft  of  our  plays  appear  to  be  caft  in  the 
fame  mould ;  perfonages  without  charader,  the 
mere  outlines  of  paffion,  a  tirefome  monotony, 
and  a  pompous  declamatory  ftyle  f  • 

This  defcriptive  manner  of  reprefenting  paf* 
fion,  is  a  very  cold  entertainment :  our  fympa« 
thy  is  not  raifed  hf  defcription ;  we  muft  firft 
be  lulled  into  a  dream  of  reality,  and  every 
thing  muft  appear  as  pafling  in  our  fight  X* 
Unhappy,  is  the  player  of  genius  who  ads  a  ca- 
pital part  in  what  may  be  termed  a  defcriptive 
tragedy  ;  after  afluming  the  very  paflion  that  is 

Ff4  to 

*  In  the  ^neidf  the  hero  is  made  to  defcribe  himfelf 
in  the  following  words  :  Sum  plus  ^neasy  fama  fuper 
atherm  notus»  Virgil  could  never  have  been  guilty  of  an 
impropriety  fo  grofs,  had  he  aflumed  the  perfonage  of 
his  hero,  inftead  of  uttering  the  fentiments  of  a  fpedator. 
Nor  would  Xenophon  have  made  the  foUowing  fpeech 
for  Cyrus  the  younger,  to  his  Grecian  auxiliaries,  whom 
he  was  leading  againft  his  brother  Artaxerxes :  **  I  have 
*^  chofen  you,  O  Greeks !  my  auxiliaries,  not  to  enlarge 
"  my  army,  for  I  have  Barbarians  without  number  4 
**  but  becaufe  you  furpafs  all  the  Barbarians  in  valour 
"  and  military  difcipline."  This  fentiment  is  Xeno. 
phon*s ;  for  furely  Cyrus  did  not  reckon  his  countrymen 
Barbarians. 

t  **  Chez  Racine  tout  eft  fentiment ;  il  a  fu  faire  par- 
**  ler  ciaeun  pour  foif  et  c'eft  en  cela  qu'il  eft  vraiment 
"  unique  parmi  les  auteurs  dramatiques  de  fa  nation/' 

Roujffiaum 

X  See  Chap.  a.  Part  i,  left.  7. 
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to  be  reprefentcd,  how  is  he  cramped  in  a£tton, 
when  he  muft  utter,  not  the  fentiments  of  the 
paflion  he  feels,  but  a  cold  defcription  in  the 
language  of  a  bjftander  ?  It  is  that  imperfec- 
tion. I  am  perfuadedy  in  the  bulk  of  our  plays, 
which  confines  our  ftage  almoft  entirely  to 
Shakefpeare,  notwithftanding  his  many  irregula- 
rities. In  our  late  Englifli  tragedies,  we  fome- 
times  find  fentiments  tolerably  well  adapted  to  a 
plain  pafiion  :  but  we  muft  not,  in  any  of  them, 
expeft  a  fentiment  exprefiive  of  charader  ;  and, 
upon  that  very  account,  our  late  performances 
of  the  dramatic  kind  are  for  the  moft  part  into- 
lerably infipid. 

Looking  back  upon  what  is  faid,  I  am  in  fome 
apprehenfipn  of  no|:  being  pcrfedly  underftood ; 
for  it  is  not  eafy  to  avoid  obfcurity  in  handling 
a  matter  fo  complicated  :  but  I  promife  to  fet  it 
in  the  cleareft  light,  by  adding  example  to  pre- 
cept. The  firft  examples  ftiall  be  of  fentiments 
that  appear  the  legitimate  offspring  of  pafiion  ^ 
to  which  Ihall  be  oppofed  what  are  defcriptive 
only,  and  illegitimate  :  and  in  making  this 
comparifon,  I  borrow  my  inftances  from  Shake- 
fpeare  and  Corneille,  who  for  genius  in  dra- 
matic compofition  ftand  uppermoft  in  the  rolls 
of  fame. 

Sbakefpeare  (hall  furnifh  the  firft  e:8:ample,  be- 
ing of  fentiments  dictated  by  a  violent  and  per- 
turbed pafiion : 

Lear. 
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Lear.  ■      ■  Filial  ingratitude ! 

Is  it  not,  as  if  this  mouth  fliould  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to't  ?— But  PU  puniih  home ; 
No,  I  will  weep  no  more.         In  fuch  a  night, 
To  fliut  me  out !—— Pour,on,  I  will  endure. 
In  fuch  a  night  as  this  !  O  Regan,  Gonerill, 
Your  old  kind  father,  whofe  frank  heart  gave  all— - 
O  !  that  way  madnefs  lies  ;  let  me  ihun  that ; 
No  more  of  that. 

Kent.    Good,  my  Lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.    Pr'ythec,  go  in  thyfelf,  feek  thine  own  eafo. 
This  tempeft  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more  : — ^but  I'll  go  in  ; 
In,  boy,  go  firft.     You  houfelefs  poverty— 
Nay,  get  thee  in ;  I'll  pray,  and  then  I'll  ileep— 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wherefoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitileis  ftorm  ! 
How  {hall  your  houfelefs  heads,  and  unfed  fides. 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggednefs  defend  you 
From  feafons  fuch  as  thefe  ?        O  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this  !  take  phyfic,  Pomp  \ 
Fzpofe  thyfelf  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 
That  thou  may'ft  ihake  the  fuperflux  to  them. 
And  fhow  the  heavens  more  juft. . 

King  Lear^  AB  III.  Sc*  5. 

■ 

I  give  another  example  of  the  fame  kind,  ex« 
prefiing  fentiments  arifing  from  remorfe  and  de-^ 
fpair : 

Othello.  Lo !  I  have  a  weapon : 
A  better  never  did  itfelf  fuftain 
Upon  a  foldier's  thigh.     I've  feen  the  day^ 

That 
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That  with  this  little  anHy  and  this  good  fword, 
I've  made  mj  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  jour  flop.    But,  oh  vain  boaft ! 
Who  can  controul  his  fate  ?  'tis  not  fo  now. 
Be  not  afraid,  though  jou  do  lee  me  weapon'd ; 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt. 
The  very  fea-mark  of  my  utmoft  fail. 
So  you  go  back  difmay'd  ?  'tis  a  loft  fear« 
Man  but  a  rufh  againft  Othello's  breaft. 
And  he  retires.     Where  ihould  Othello  go  ? 
Now-— how  doft  thou  look  now  ?  Oh  ill-ftarr'd  wench  f 
Pale  as  thy  fmock !  When  we  fhall  meet  at  compt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  foul  from  heav'n. 
And  fiends  will  (hatch  at  it.     Cold,  cold,  my  girl ; 
Ev'n  like  thy  chaftity.     O  curfed  ilave ! 
Whip  me,  ye  devils , 

From  the  poiTeiEon  of  this  heav'nly  fight ; 
Blow  me  about  in  winds,  roaft  me  in  fulphur, 
Wafh  me  in  fteep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire    ■ 
Ohy  Defdemona  !  Defdemona !  dead  !  dead !  oh  !  oh ! 

Otbellot  AB  V.  Se.  9. 

The  fentiments  here  difplayed  flow  fo  naturally 
from  the  paflions  reprefented,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  any  imitation  more  perfedl. 


With  regard  to  the  French  author,  truth  obli- 
ges me  to  acknowledge,  that  be  defcribes  in  the 
ftyie  of  a  fpe&ator,  inftead  of  expreifing  palfion 
like  one  who  feels  it ;  which  naturally  betrays 
him  into  a  tirefome  monotony,  and  a  pompous 

declamatory 
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declamatory  ftyle*.  It  is  fqarce  neceflary  to 
give  examples,  for  he  never  varies  from  that 
tone.  I  fhall,  however,  take  two  paiTages  at  a 
venture,  in  order  to  be  confronted  with  thofe 
tranfcribed  above.     In  the  tragedy  of  Cinna, 

Emilia, 

*  This  criticifm  reaches  the  French  dramatic  writers 
in  general,  with  ver j  few  exceptions  :  their  tragedies, 
excepting  thofe  of  Racine,  are  moftl j,  if  not  totally,  de« 
fcriptive.  Corneille  led  the  waj ;  and  later  writers, 
imitating  his  manner,  have  acciiftomed  the  French  ear 
to  a  ftyle,  formal,  pompous,  declamatory,  which  fuits 
not  with  anjr  pai&on.  Hence,  to  burlefque  a  French 
tragedy,  is  not  more  difficult  than  to  burlefque  a  ftiff 
folemn  fop.  The  facility  of  the  operation  has  in  Paris 
introduced  a  Angular  amufement,  which  is,  to  burlefque 
the  more  fuccefsful  tragedies  in  a  fort  of  farce,  called  a 
parody*  La  Motte,  who  hinafelf  appears  to  have  been 
forely  galled  by  fome  of  thefe  produ&ions,  acknow- 
ledges«  that  no  more  is  neceflary  to  give  them  currency 
but  barely  to  vary  the  dramatis  perfontt^  and  inftead  of 
kings  and  heroes,  queens  and  princelTes,  to  fubfiitute 
tinkers  and  tailors,  milkmaids  and  ffsamftrefifes.  The 
declamatory  ftyle,  fo  different  from  the  genuine  expref- 
fion  of  paftion,  pafTes  in  fome  meafure  unobferved,  when 
great  perfonages  are  the  fpeakers  \  but  in  the  mouths  of 
the  vulga  the  impropriety  with  regard  to  the  fpeaker 
as  well  as  to  the  paftion  reprefented,  is  fo  remarkable  as 
to  become  ridiculous.  A  tragedy,  where  every  paffion 
is  made  to  fpeak  in  its  natural  tone,  is  not  liable  to  be 
thus  burlefqued :  the  fame  paffion  is  by  all  men  expref- 
fed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and,  therefore,  the  ge- 
nuine expreffions  of  a  paffion  cannot  be  ridiculous  in  the 
pioutl^  of  any  man  who  is  fufceptible  of  the  paffion. 

It 
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-Emilia,  after  the  confpiracy  was  difcovered,  ha- 
ving nothing  in  view  but  racks  and  death  to 
herfelf  and  her  lover,  receives  a  pardon  from 
Auguftus,  attended  with  the  brighteft  circum- 
ftanccs  of  magnanimity  and  tendernefs.  This 
is  a  lucky  fituation  for  reprefenting  the  paffions 
of  furprifc  and  gratitude  in  their  different  ftages, 
which  feem  naturally  to  be  what  follow.  Thefe 
paffions,  raifed  at  once  to  the  utmofl:  pitch,  and 

being 

It  is  a  well  known  faft,  that  to  an  Engliih  ear,  the 
French  aftors  appear  to  pronounce  with  too  great  rapi- 
dity :  a  complaint  much  infifted  on  by  Gibber  in  parti- 
cular, who  had  frequently  heard  the  famous  Baron  upon 
the  French  ftage.  This  may  in  fome  meafure  be  attri- 
buted to  our  want  of  facility  in  the  French  tongue ;  as 
foreigners  generally  imagine  that  every  language  is  pro- 
nounced too  quick  by  natives.  But  that  it  is  not  the  fole 
caufe,  will  be  prpbable  from  a  tzGt  direftly  oppofite,  that 
the  French  are  not  a  little  difgufted  with  the  languid- 
nefs,  as  they  term  it,  of  the  Englifh  pronunciation. 
May  not  this  difference  of  tafte  be  derived  from  what 
is  obferved  above  ?  The  pronunciation  of  the  genuine 
language  of  a  paiEon  is  neceiTarily  directed  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  pai&on,  particularly  by  the  flownefs  or  ce- 
lerity of  its  progrefs  :  plaintive  paffions,  which  are  the 
moft  frequent  in  tragedy,  having  a  flow  motion,  diftate 
a  flow  pronunciation :  in  declamation,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fpeaker  warms  gradually  i  and,  as  he  warms,  he  na- 
turally accelerates  his  pronunciation.  But,  as  the 
French  have  formed  their  tone  of  pronunciation  upon 
Comeille's  declamatory  tragedies,  and  the  Engliih  upon 
the  more  natural  language  of  Shakefpeare,  it  is  not  fur- 
prifing  that  cuftom  fheuld  produce  fuch  difierence  of 
tafte  in  the  two  nations. 
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being  at  firft  too  big  for  utterance,  muft,  for 
fome  moments  be  exprefled  by  violent  geftures 
.  only :  as  foon  as  there  is  vent  for  words,  the 
firft  exprefiions  are  broken  and  interrupted :  at 
laft  we  ought  to  expe(^  a  tide  of  intermingled 
fentiments,  occafioned  by  the  fluftuation  of  the 
mind  between  the  two  pafiions.  iEmilia  is  made 
to  behave  in  a  very  different  manner :  with  ex- 
treme coolnefs  fhe  defcribes  her  own  fituation, 
as  if  fhe  were  merely  a  fpedator,  or  rather  the 
poet  takes  the  tafk  off  her  hands : 

£t  je  me  rens,  Seigneur,  a  ces  hautes  booths  : 

Je  recoavre  la  vue  auprds  de  leurs  clart^s. 

Je  connoiB  mon  forfait  qui  me  fembloit  juflice  ; 

£t  ce  que  n'avoit  p&  la  terreur  du  fupplice, 

Je  fens  naitre  en  mon  ame  un  repentir  puiiTant, 

£t  mon  coBur  en  fecret  me  dit,  qu'il  y  confent. 

Le  ciel  a  r^folu  votre  grandeur  fupr^me ; 

£t  pour  preuve,  Seigneur,  je  n'en  veux  que  moi-m6me. 

J'ofe  avec  vanit^  me  donner  cet  ^clat, 

Puifqu'il  change  mon  cosur,  qu'il  veut  changer  T^tat, 

Ma  haine  va  mourir,  que  j'ai  crue  immortelle  i 

£lle  eft  morte,  et  ce  coeur  devient  fujet  fidele  ^ 

£t  prenant  deformais  cette  haine  en  horreur, 

L'ardeur  de  vous  fervir  fuccede  i,  fa  fureur. 

uA5  V.  Sc.  3. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Sertorius,  the  Queen,  furprifed 
with  the  news  that  her  lover  was  affaffinated,  in- 
flead  of  venting  any  paifion,  degenerates  into  a 
cool  fpeclator,  and  undertakes  to  inflrudl  the  by- 

flanders 
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(landers  how  a  queen  ought  to  behave  on  fuch 
an  occalion : 


Viriate.  II  m'en  fait  voir  eDfemble»  et  Tauteur,  et  la 
caufe. 
Par  cet  aiTafliDat  c'eft  de  moi  qu'on  difpofe, 
C'eft  raon  trone,  c'eft  moi  qu'on  pretend  conquerir  | 
Et  c'eft  mon  jufte  choiz  qui  feul  Ta  fait  perir. 
Madame,  apris  fa  perte,  et  parmi  ces  alarmes, 
N'attendez  point  de  moi  de  foupirs,  ni  de  larmes ; 
Ce  font  amufemens  que  d^daigne  aifement 
Le  prompt  et  noble  orgueil  d'un  vif  refientiment. 
Qui  pleure,  Taffbiblit ;  qui  foupire,  Tezhale  : 
II  faut  plus  de  fiertd  dans  une  ame  royale  ; 
£t  ma  douleur  foumife  auz  foins  de  Ic  venger,  &c« 

A3  V.  Sc.  3. 

So  much  in  general  upon  the  genuine  fentiments 
of  paffion.  I  proceed  to  particular  obfervations. 
And,  firft,  paffions  feldom  continue  uniform  any 
eoniiderable  time  :  they  generally  fluduate,  fwel- 
ling  and  fubfiding  by  turns,  often  in  a  quick 
fucceHion  "^  ;  and  the  fentiments  cannot  be  juft 
unlefs  they  correfpond  to  fuch  fluctuation.  Ac- 
cordingly, climax  never  fhows  better  than  in 
expreiling  a  fwelling  pafiion  :  the  following  paf- 
fages  may  fuffice  for  an  illuftration. 

Oraonoio*      ■      Can  you  raife  the  dead  ? 
Purfue  and  overtake  the  wings  of  time  ? 

And 


liMitaH*MMM«MHMM»M«»a 


»  See  Chap,  2«  Part  3. 
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And  bring  about  again,  the  hours,  the  days. 
The  years,  that  made  me  happy  ? 

Oroonoioj  JlQ  ll«  Sc^  %• 

Almeria How  haft  thou  charm'd 

The  wildne£s  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this? 
That  thus  relenting  they  have  giv'n  thee  back 
To  earth,  to  light  and  life,  to  love  and  me  ? 

Mourning  Bride^  AB  I.  Sc*  7« 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'ft 
For  the  whole  fpace  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grafp. 
And  the  rich  earth  to  boot. 

Macbeth^  A3  xv.  Sc*  4^ 

The  following  paifage  ezprefles  finely  the  pro« 
grefs  of  convi<Slion. 

Let  me  not  ftir,  nor  breathe,  left  I  diflblve 
That  tender,  lovely  form,  of  painted  air^ 
So  like  Almeria.    Ha  i  it  finks,  it  f^lls  ; 
ril  catch  it  e'er  it  goes,  and  grafp  her  fliade. 
Tis  life  I  'tis  warm  I  'tis  ihe !  'tis  flie  herfelf  t 
It  is  Almeria,  ^tis,  it  is  my  wife  ! 

Mourning  firidef  AB II.  Sc^  6. 

In  the  progrefs  of  thought,  our  refolutions  be- 
come more  vigorous  as  well  as  our  paifions  : 

If  ever  I  do  yield  or  give  confent. 
By  any  adion,  word,  or  thought,  to  wed 
Another  Lord  \  may  then  juft  heav'n  fliow'r  down,  Ste.^ 

Mourning  Bride ^  AB  i.  Sc.  x. 

And 
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And  this  leads  to  a  fecond  obfervation.  That 
the  different  ftages  of  a  paffion,  and  its  different 
diredionsy  from  birth*  to  extindion,  muft  be 
carefully  reprefented  in  their  order ;  becaufe 
otherwife  the  fentiments,  by  being  jnifplaced, 
will  appear  forced  and  unnatural.  Refent- 
ment,  for  example,  when  provoked  by  an  atro- 
cious injury,  difcharges  itfelf  flrft  upon  the  au- 
thor :  fentiments  therefore  of  revenge  come  al- 
ways firft,  and  muft  in  fome  meafure  be  ex- 
haufted  before  the  perfon  injured  think  of  grie- 
ving for  himfelf.  In  the  Cid  of  Comeille,  Don 
Diegue  having  been  affronted  in  a  cruel  man- 
ner, expreffcs  fcarce  any  fentiment  of  revenge, 
but  is  totally  occupied  in  contemplating  the  low 
fituation  to  which  he  is  reduced  by  the  affront : 

O  rage  !  0  defefpoir !  6  vielUeiTe  ennemie  I 
N'ai  je  done  tant  vecu  que  pour  cette  infamie  ? 
£t  ne  fuis-je  blanchi  dans  les  trauvaux  guerriers. 
Que  pour  voir  en  un  jour  fletrir  tant  de  lauriers  ? 
Mon  bras,  qu'avec  refped  toute  TEfpagne  admire, 
Mon  bras,  qui  tant  de  fois  a  fauvd  cet  empire, 
•  Tant  de  fois  affenni  le  trdne  de  fon  Roi, 
Trahit  done  ma  querelle,  et  ne  fait  rien  pour  moi  ! 
O  eruel  fouvenir  de  ma  gloire  paiTee-l 
Oeuvre  de  tant  de  jours'en  un  jour  effac^e  ! 
Nouvelle  dignite  fatale  a  mon  bonheur  I 
Precipiee  elev^  d'ou  tombe  mon  honneur ! 
Faut  il  de  votre  ^clat  voir  triompher  le  Comte. 
£t  mourir  fans  vengeancei  ou  vivre  dans  la  honte  ? 
Comte,  fois  de  mon  Prince  i  prefent  governeur, 
Ce  baut  rang  n'admet  point  un  homme  fans  honneur; 

£t 
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£t  ton  jaloux  orgneil  par  cct  aiFront  infignet 
Malgr6  le  ohoiz  dn  Roi,  m'en  a  ffi  rendre  iodigne* 
£t  toiy  de  mes  exploits  glorieux  inftrumeoti 
Mais  d'tm  corps  tout  de  glace  inutile  ornement, 
Fer  jadis  tani  i  craindre,  et  qui  dans  cette  offenfe, . 
M'as  fervi  de  parade,  et  non  pas  dt'defenfet 
Va,  quitte  deibrmais  ie  dernier  des  humainst 
Pafie  pour  me:  venger  en  de  meiUeures  mains. 

Lf  Cult  Aa  u  Sc.  7. 

Tbefe  feDtiaient3  are  certainly  not  the  firft  that 
are  fuggefted  by  the  paffion  of  refentment.  As 
the  firft  movements  of  refentment  are  always  di- 
rected to  its  objed,  the  very  fame  is  the  cafe  of 
grief.  Tet  with  relation  to  the  fudden  and  fe» 
vere  diftemper  that  feized  Alexander  bathing  in 
the  river  Gydnus,  Quintns  Curtius  defcribes  the 
firft  emotions  of  the  army  as  direded  to  them- 
felves,  lamenting  that  they  were  left  without  a 
leader,  far  from  home,  and  had  fcarce  any  hopes 
of  returning  in  fafety  :  their  King's  diftrefs, 
which  muft  naturally  have  been  their  firft  con- 
cern, occupies  them  but  in  the  fecond  place, 
according  to  that  author.  In  the  Aminta  of 
Taffo,  Sylvia,  upon  a  report  of  her  lover's  death, 
which  flie  believed  certain,  inftead  of  bemoaning 
the  lofs  of  her  beloved,  tbrns  her  thoughts  upon 
herfelf,  and  wonders  her  heart  does  not  break : 

Ohime,  ben  fon  di  faflb, 

Poi  cbe  quefta  novella  non  m'uccide* 

ABiv.Sc.%. 

Vot.  I.  G  g  In 


4<6  9tif7iM9irf9«  {oh.  ^ 

In  the  tragft^  b&^^lfts^^R&orj^;  A^€iai<  ki^the^Ml 

ing  refleaiBtfi     '     ^^  ^ 


Oh  JUaMt^f  V  diM'halurd^  phn^g'frieMMIl^V 

Thou  woftf  i0Viia«i*  dff  «iit^  OeMet'lMlflflifir ; 

How  doetf*  Ay  lUtiddiir  pdMitf>  adt  Mr  fi$ftsri<K&^ 

And  turA'dttV  |jMtte  nacai%l|  llftd  Hlt^ti»^  ^ 

Btee'^  ^k^i\^  (he'dotal^  I  once  my  heart's  deareft  bleffing, 

Now  my  chang'd  eyes  are  blafted  with  her  beauty, 

Lokdi^  aa^  knbWn*  faxr^,  aiid  itktft  t&  faehi>ld  haf. 

•  ■      .  *  • 

Thcfe  are  the  refledlions  of  a  cool  fpedator.  A 
paffion  while  it  has  the  afcendant^  and  is  freely 
indulg^,  fuggeils  not  to  the  perfon  who  feels  it 
any  fentiment  to.  its  own  prejudice  ;  refledlions 
like  the  foregoing  occur  not  readily  till  the  paf- 
fion has  fpent  its  vigour. 

A  perfon  fonietimes  is  agitated  at  once  by  dif- 
ferent paffions ;  and  the  mind,  in  that  cafe,  vi- 
brating like  a  pendulum,  vents  itfelf  in  fenti- 
xnents  that  partake  of  the  fame  vibration.  This 
I  give  a?  a  third  obfervation  : 

^eeti.    'Would  I  had  never  trod  this  £nglifh  earth. 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! 
Te'Ve  adgels  faces,  but  Heaven  knows  ycnxr  hearts. 
What  fball  become  of  me  ndW  ?  v^r^tched  lady ! 
I  am  the  moft  unhappy  woman  living. 
Alas !  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  fortunes  ? 

fTo  her  women ^ 

Sliipwrcck'd 


Stupwrecl^'-d.  ^bw  ^  kii^om,  wliete  no  ^i^, , 
No  fiiends,  09  l^pig^ !  i|o  kindred  vi^fip  for  me  ! 
AlmpA  1^0  ||r%ve  a^9w'd  me. 

vm.  jta  III,  s^.  u 


OtbiUo.    Oh  devil,  devil ! 
If  th%|  thf  fiurth  coHid  tee«^  with  wpni^'s  teais, 
£acl\  drcqpt  i)ie  falls  wai44  I^rp^c  &  crocodile. 

De/dgmona.     I  will  nqt  ftaj  t*offeiid  you.         (g^i^tg. 

Lodomico.     Truly,  an  obedient  lady  : 
I  do  befeech  your  Lordihip,  call  her  back. 

Otb.    Miftrefs 

Bef.    My  Lord. 

(kh.    What  would  you  with  her.  Sir  ? 

Lad.    Who,  I,  my  I^ord  ? 

04^.    Ay  \  jo^  did  wiih  that  I  would  make  her  (urn : 
Sir,  ||&«  caq  turn  ^nd  turn,  vvi  yet  go  on ; 
.^d  turn  again.     And  flie  can  weep.  Sir,  weep  : 
iVpd  (he's  obedient :  as  you  fay,  obedient ; 
Very  obedient— proceed  you  in  your  tears- 
Concerning  this.  Sir— >oh  well  painted  pai&on ! 
I  am  conimanded  home— get  you  away, 
111  fend  for  you  anon—Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate* 

iVpd  will  return  to  Venice. Hence,  avaunt ! 

l^Exit  Difdemona^ 

OtktUo^  AR IV.  ^.  6. 

JS^miliq*     Oh  !  my  good  Lord,  I  would  fpeak  a  word 

with  you. 
Qthello.    Yes,  'tis  jEmilia— By  and  by— She's  dead. 
'Tb  like  fhe  comes  to  fptak  of  CaiBo's  death; 
The  noife  was  high— Ha  !  no  more  mov'ing  ? 
Still  aa  the  gnrs*    Shall  (he  come  in  ?  were't  good  ? 

Gga  I 
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I  think  flic  ftif 5  again — tJo — What's  the  beft  ?    '  * 
If  Ihe  come  in,  fliell  fare  fpeak  to  mj  wife ; 
My  wife  !  my  wife !     What  wife !  I  have  no  wife  ; 
Oh  infupportable  \  o  heavj  hour ! 

Othello,  AB  V.  Sc.  7. 

A  fourth  obfervation  is.  That  nature,  which 
gave  us  pafiions,  and  made  them  extremely  be- 
neficial when  moderate,  intended  undoubtedly 
that  they  fhould  be  fubjeded  to  the  government 
of  reafon  and  confcience  *".     It  is  therefore  a^ 
gainft  the  order  of  nature,  that  paffion  in  any 
cafe  fhould  take  the  lead  in  contradidtion  to  rea- 
fon and  confcience :  fuch  a  ftatd  of  mind  is  a 
fort  of  anarchy,  which  every  one  is  afhamed  of, 
and  endeavours  to  hide  or  diflemble*    Even*  love, 
however  laudable,  is  attended  with  a  confetous 
fhame  when  it  becomes  immoderate :  it  is  co- 
vered from  the  world,  and  difclofed  only  to  the 
beloved  objed : 

Et  que  I'amour  fouvent  de  remors  coxnbattu 
Paroifle  une  foibleffe,  et  non  une  vertu. 

Boileauj  L' art  poet-  Chant,  3.  /•  zoi. 

O,  tbey  love  leafl  that  let  men  know  their  love. 

Two  gentlemen  of  Verona,  AS  1.  Sc.  3« 

Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  reprefentation  of  im- 
moderate paflions,  that  they  ought  to  be  hid  or 
difTembled  as  much  as  poffible.  And  this  holds  in 

an 


f  See  Chap,  2.  Part.  7< 
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an  efpecial  manaer  w^th  refpeA  to  criminal  paf "> 
lions :  one  never  counfels  the  conuaiffioD  of  a 
crime  in  plain  terms:  guilt  muft  not  appear  in 
its  native  colours,  even  in  thought  :*  the  pjropo- 
fal  muft  be  made  by  hints,  and  by  reprefenting 
the  aftion  in  fome  favourable  light.  Of  the 
propriety  of  fentiment  upon  fuch  an  bccafion, 
Shakefpeare,  in  the  Tempeft,  has  given  us  a 
beautiful  example,  in  a  fpeech  by  the  ufurping 
Duke  of  Milan^  adviiing  Sebaftian  tom^urder  his 
brother  the  King  of  Naples  : .     . 


1. 


jfntonio.      *  *   ■'»' '  -What  might,     , 

Worthy  Sebaftian,— O,  whftt  might-^no  more.  1 

And  yet,  methinks,  I  fee  ii.ia  thy  face. 

What  thou  Ihoaldft  be :  th'  occaiion  fpeaks  thee,  and 

My  ftroog  itnagtiiation  fees  a  cf  own 

Dropping  npoa  thy  head*    • 

jiS  ti.  Sc»  I. 

There  never  was  drawn  a  more  complete  pifture 
of  this  kind,  than  that  of  King  John  foliciting 
Hubert  to  murder  die  young  Prince  Arthur : 

K.  yoin*,  Come  hither,  Hubert.   O  my  gentle  Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much ;  within  this  wall  of  flefh 
There  is  a  foul  counts  thee  her  creditor, 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love* 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  fatofom,  dearly  cheriihed. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  I  had  a  thmg  to  fay  » 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  fome  better  time. 

Gg3  By 
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By  Heftv'it,  Hilbert,  I'te  almoft  idbimi 
To  fay  trhat  food  refped  I  htve  of  tlite. 

Hubert •  I  am  much  bounden  to  yoor'Majefty* 

K.  yobu.    Good  friend,  tbou  haft  no  caufe  to  fay  fo 

yet 

Bat  diou  (halt  have — and  creep  time  ne'er  fo  flow, 

Tet  it  ihall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 

1  had  a  thing  to  fay— — but  let  it  go; 

The  fun  18  in  the  heaV'n ;  and  the  proiid  'day. 

Attended  with  the  pleafuf es  of  the  to^orld, 

is  all  too  Wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds. 

To  give  me  audience.     If  the  midnight-bell 

Did  with  his  iron-tongue  and  brazen  mouth 

Sound  one  into  the  drowfy  race  of-aightf 

If  this  faflu  were  a  ^churdiv.ylfcrd  ^lAiere  ih^  ihiti^ 

And  thou  pofleffied  with  a  tbcmftifd  ^roilga-; 

Or  if  tiutt  fitf  iy  '%>trit  Mekhiholy 

Had  bak'^d  thy  blood,  and  made  it  fac«vy-dHok» 

Which  elfe  runs  tickling  up  aflU  ddwa  tke  veini^ 

Making  tiiat  idiot  Laughter  keep  men's  eyes, 

And  ftrain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 

'(A  paffion  hateful  to  my  purpoCes ;) 

Or  if  that  thou  couldft  fee  me  without  efts^ 

Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 

Without  a  tongue,  ufing  conceit  alone. 

Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  found  of  words; 

Then,  in  defpite  of  broad-ey'd  watchful  day, 

I  would  into  thy  bofom  pour  my  thoughts. 

But  ah,  I  will  not— Yet  I  love  diee  well ; 

And,  by  my  troth,  I  think  thou  Iov*A  me  WeiL 

Hubert*   So  well,  that  wbat  you  bid  me  undeftlike. 
Though  that  my  death  wereadjund to itiy  aft, 
By  Heav'n  I'd  do't. 

K.  Jobn.  Do  not  I  khoi^  thou  wouldil  ? 
<jood  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 


On  j<m  jomg^hpf.  >l%xdiihitewhmttmySimAy 
He  is  a  Tery  tpcfeatt  ULmj  ^way* 
And,  mhemioe'^K  tlib*fapt  olnuae-doiii' tstodt 
He  lies  bafoBe^  »€•   ^Dofc  thgg.Tipteiftwid  Mft  i 
Thou  art  his  keapcr. 

Kingytdfttf  Aa  in.  Sc.  $. 

As  things  are  beft  illuilrated  by  their  contra* 
ries,  I  proceed  to  faulty  fentiments,  difdainidg 
to  be  indebted  fot  examples  to  any  but  the  moll 
approved  authors,  ^e  firft  elafs  -fhall  confift  of 
fentiments  that  accord  not  with  the  paffion ;  or^ 
in  other  ^ordsy  fentiments  that  tht  pafiiontloes 
not  naturally  fuege(L  In  the  fecon3  clafs,  -fhall 
be  ranged  fentji men ts*. that,  11(^7  .belong  to^an  or- 
dinary paffion,  but  \^|ij^F%^^};^^t,Ji^  tm'^^ 
by.  JTiingjriar.phgxa^.  ,TA^vgti|».|iif t  properly 
are  not  fentiments,  but  rather  defcriptions,  make 
a  th«d.  ^timcn^  f h?t,4)ci^flg;fo  tJ^^pf|ffion 
jfepr«ffijtf4,.buti  are^\aty.  as,  J?pify|.iinti;94H9fid 
too  early  or  .too  }ate,,.i?aake,afourtJl^  ,^cioif8 
fentiments ^3ippi)|d4n.jfrqyr  pjUiye.yJffife,  j^(^ 
of . b^Qg,  pwsp^d.  or.-^fgu^,  rfliflikp ,a ,j$jfth. 
Aod  ^1?..^  ^f^  ctef8,.i)H^l,t)e  qfil^^^^^ffiff^Bfs 
fuited  to  no  charaderrj^r.^a^QU,,  ^dyth^f- 
fore  unnatural. 

•  .      »  •  •  • 

The  fipft*  clafs  eentiuns  fiuilty'fcatimentetifjYa- 
rious  kinds,  which  I  ihaU  end^airout  to  dtllitiguifh 
from  each  other ;  beginning  with  fentitnerits  that 
are  faulty  .l?y  b^ing  aboye  the  tpne^of  the  p^pn : 

Gg4        '  *    Othello. 
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Othith^  ■         ■  ■  O  my  foul's  joy  I 

If  after  every  tempeft  come  fiich  calms. 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  wakened  death ! 
And  let  the  labottrilE^  bark  climb  hills  of  £eaa 
Olympus  high,  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heaven. 

OtbellOf  AS  II.  Sc.  & 

This  fentiment  may  be  fug^efted  by  violent  aad 
inflamed  pallion,  but  is  not  fuited  to  the  calm 
fatisfadion  that  one  feels,  upon  efcaping  danger. 

Piilofier.  Place  me,  fome  god,  tipon  a  pyijamid 
Higher  than  hills  of  earth,  and  lend  a  voice 
Loud  as  your  thunder  to  me,  that  from  thence 
I  may  difcourfe  to  all  the  under- world 
The  worth  that  dwelk  in  him. 

Fbilafter  d/Biaumont  and  Fletcbttf  AB  iv. 

Second.  Sentiments  below  the  tone  of  the 
palfion.  'Ptolemy,'  by  patting  Pompey  to  death, 
having  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Gsefar,  was 
in  the  tltmoft  dread  of  b^ing  dethroned :  in  that 
agitating  iituation,  Corneille  makes  him  utter  a 
fpeech  full  of  cool  reflexion,  that  is  in  na  degree 
exprefflvti  of  the  paffion. 

Ah !  fi  je  t'avois  crfi.  je  n'aurois  pas  de  maitre, 
}e  ferois  dans  le  troo^  9^  le  Gie^  a^'a  fait  n^i^e ; 
Maisc'eft  une  imprudence  afie^  commune  aux  rois, 
I)*6coi;^ter  trop  d'^vis,  et  fe  t romper  aux  cboix. 
Le  pellio  Ics  aveugle  au  bord  du  precipice, 
04  fi  ^uei^ue  lumiere  en  Icur  ame  fe  gU^Te, 

Cctte 


Cette  faufle  clart^  dont  il  les  eblouit, 

Le  plonge  dans  une  gouffire,  et  puis  s'evanouit. 

'La  mart  de  Phmpie^  A&  iV.  Sc.  x. 

In  Les.Freres  tfinctnies  of  Rftcine,  the  fedond  aft 
is  opened  with  a  love-fcene :  Hemon  •  talks  to 
his  miftrefsf  of  the  torments  of  abfehce,  of  the 
luftre  of  her  eyes,  that  he  ought  to  die  no  where 
but  at  her  feet,  and  that  one  moment  of  abfehce 
is  a  thoufand  years.  Antigone  on  her  part  ads 
the  coquette  ;  pretends  fhe  mud  be  gone  to  wait 
on  her  mother  and  brother,  and  cannot  ftay  to 
liften  to  his  courtjQiip.  This  is  odious  French 
gallantry,  below  the  dignity  of  the  paifion  of 
love  :  it  would  fcarce  be  excufable  in  painting 
modern  French  manners ;  and  is  infuiferable 
v^here  the  ancients  are  brought  upon  the  ftage. 
The  manners  painted  in  the  Alexandre  of  the 
fame  author  are  not  more  juft  :  French  gallan- 
try prevails  there  throughout. 

Thifct  Sentiments. that  agree  not  with  the 
tone  of  the  p^on  ;  as  where  a '  pleafant  fenti- 
ment  isi  grafted  iipon' a  pfainful  paifion,  or  the 
contrary^  In -the  following  inftances  the  fenti*- 
ments  are  too  gay  for  a  ferious  paffion  : 

No  happier  ttfk  tbefe  faded  eyes  parfue  ; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do.   * 

JJoifa  to  Abelardy  /.  47. 

Again, 


\ 
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Again, 

Henv'a  firft'ttugbt  ktt^i^  for  Come  wretch's  aid. 
Some  banifh'd  lover,  or  fome  captive  maid  ; 
.Tbe)rlive,  tikej  fpeak,  tbey  bieatii«  vrltat  lonw.in* 

frires, 
.  Warm  from  the  foul,  and,  jEutbful  to  ita  fire^ ; 
The  virgin's  wiih  without,  her  fears  impart, 
£xcuie  the  blufli,  and  pour  out  ail  the  heart } 
'Speed  the  foft  intercourfe'from  foultofoiil, 
'And  waft  a  figh  from  Indus  to  thep6le. 

EMJin  t6  Me  lard  f'  /-^  5 1 « 

tThefe tfaoughts^^are, ipf etty  :  ikhtiy  fiiit.Pop?,  but 
XK>t£lDaia« 

rSMftn,  enraged  by-  9  tbrealf  i^g^^f  -  the  a^g^l 
Gabriel,  iBBiwi^n  thus : 

Then  when  I  .am  thy  captive  talk  of  chains. 

Proud  limitary  cherub  ;  but  ere  then 

Far  heavier  load  thyfelf  expeft  to'  feel 
^  From  itty  prevadlittg  arm,  though  Heaven VKing 

*Ride  on  thy 'wings,  -  and  thou-  with  liiy  compeers, 
)(7s'd  to  the  yok:e,  draw^  bis  tviimpbatttrirheels 
•  luprogreiaitfarongb  fho  soad  of  bc^vlvfjlartf^v^d* 

FiMTudifk^IfiJ,  A»k  IV. 

The  concludiog  epithet  for-ips  ^,-grgnd  ^od  4^- 
lightful  iro^ge,  wbidLcaaoot.bcihe  genuine,  qff- 
fpring  of  rage. 

;  Fourth.    Sentiments  too  artificial  for  a  ferious 

paffion. 


paffioa.  i "ffvt  for  tlie  ifiift  ^^zMafk^a  -^Aoh^f 
Percy  ^)L{yirtiig : 

O,  Harry,  tlxon  haift  tdbVi  file  rf'My  ^wfli : 

i  better  brook  the  lob  bi  brittle  Itfe, 

Than'  diofe  proitd  tides  tlTott  'hisift  ^wt>n  tif  tte ; 

They  wotind  toy  th)du];(bts,  •v^orfc  than' thy  ftrdtfl  Uay 

fleih. 
Bttt  thonjgfat's  the  flave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool ; 
And  time^  that  takes  fnnrey  of  all  the  world, 
Mufl  have  a  flop, 

Firjl  Part^  Setiry  W.  Ati\.  'Sc:^. 

Livy  iiirerls  the  {(lowing  |iaflage  in  -a  plaintive 
oration  of  the  Locrenfes,  accufinj;  Pleminias  the 
Roman  kgate  of  oppveffion. 

In  hoc  legato  veftro,  nee  hominis  qulcqUam  eft/'Sa^ 
tres  Confcriptiy  prater  figuriamet  fpetiem ,  neque'Ro* 
mani  oivis,  prseter  habitum  veftltuinj^oe^  et  fonum  litt« 
tgii9-Latin».  Peftis  et  bellua  immani;,  juales  fretum, 
quondamt  quo  ab  Sicilia  diyidimur,  ad  pexniciem  na« 
vigantium  circumfedifief  f abolae  ferunt  *• 

The  fenti  meats  of  the  Mourning  Bride  are,  for 
the  'mt>ft  ^tt^  Tto  ^(s  deli'cftte  thtfii  jerft  icopies  of 
natiife :  in  thetdltoWifig  e^eeptibn  the  piifttm 
is  beautiful/but  too  artful  to  1)e  fuggefted  Hljr 
fevere  grief. 

Almeria.  O  «o!  Time  gives  increafe  to  my  affliftionsr 
The  circling  hours,  that  gather  all  the  woes 

^Whiai 


^  Titus  Livius,  L  29.  $17. 
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Which  are  difiiis'd  through  the  revolying  year, 
Come  heavy  laden  with  th'  oppreifive  weight 
To  me  ;  with  me,*  fucceffivelj  they  leave 
The  iighsy  the  tears,  tb^  groans,  the  reiUe(s  cares. 
And  all  the  damps  of  grief,  that  did  retard  tbei»  flight : 
They  ihake  their  downy  wings,  and  fcatter  all 
The  dire  coUeded  dews  on  my  poor  head.; 
They  fly  with  joy  and  fwiftnefs  from  me. 

..  .  ♦ 

In  the  fame  play,  Almeria  feeing  a  dead  body, 
which  (he  took  to  be  Alphonfo's,  exprefles  fen- 
timents  (trained  and  artificial,  which  nature  fug- 
gefts  not  to  any  perfon  upon  fuch  any  occafion  : 

Had  they,  or  hearts,  or  eyes,  that  did  this  dead  ? 
Could  eyes  endure  to  guide  fuch  cruel  hands  ? 
Are,  not  my  eyes  guilty  alike  with  theirs, 
T'hat  thus  can  gaze,  and  yet  not  turn  to  ftone  ? 
*— I  do  not  weep  !    The  fprings  of  tears  arc  dry'd, 
And  of  a  fudden  I  am  calm,  as  if 
All  things  were  well ;  and  yet  my  hufband's  murdered ! 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  to  mourn ;  I'll  fluice  this  heart. 
The  fource  of  wo,  and  let  the  torrent  loofe. 

A3  V.  Sc.  X 1. 

Lady  Trueman.  How  could  you  be  fo  cruel  to  defer 
giving  me  that  joy  which  you  knew  I  mull  receive 
from  your  prefence  ?  You  have  robb'd  my  life  of  fome. 
hour's  of  happinefs  that  ought  to  have  been  in  it. 

Drummer f  AQ  V. 

Pope's  Elegy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortu- 
nate-lady, expreiTes  delicately  the  mofi  tender 
concern  and  forxow  that  one  can  f^el  far  Jkhe  de- 

•    •  /  ....  plorable 
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plorable  fete  of  a  perfon  of  worth.  Such-  a 
poem,  deeply  ferious  and  pathetic,  reje<as  with 
difdain  all  fidion;  Upon  that  account,  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  deferves  no  quarter ;  for  it  is  not 
the  language  of  the  heart ;  but  of  the  imagina- 
tion indulging  its  flights  at  eafe ;  and  by  that 
means  is  eminently  difcordant  with  the  fubjed. 
It  would  be  a  ftill  more  fevere  cenfure,  if  it 
fhould  be  afcribed  to  imitation,  copying  indif- 
creetly  what  has  been  faid  by  others : 

What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  aflies  grace. 
Not  poliih'd  marble  emulate  thy  face  ? 
What  though  no  facred  earth  allQW  thee  room, 
Nor  hailowM  dirge  be  mutter'd  o'er  thy  tomb  ? 
Tet  jQiall  thy  grave  with  rifiag  flow'rs  be  dteft,  * 
And  the  greeif  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breaft : 
There  Ihall  the  morn  her  earlieft  tears  beftow; 
There  the  firft  rofcs  of  the  year  fhall  blow  ;- 
While  angels  with  their  fil  ver  wings  o'^rfiiade 
The  ground,  now  JGeicred  by  thy  reliques  made*  i 

Fifth.  Fanciful  or  finical  fentiments.  Senti- 
ments that  degenerate  into  point  or  conceit, 
however  they  may  amufe  in  an  idle  hour,  can  ne- 
ver be  the  offspring  of  any  ferio,us  or  important 
paflion.  In  the  Jerujalem  of  Taflb,  Tancred, 
after  a  fingle  combat,  fpent  with  fatigue  and  lofs 
of  blood,  falls  into  a  fwoon ;  in  whichfitualion, 
underftbod  to  be  dead,  he  is  difcovered  by  Er-  . 
xninia,  who  was  in  love  with  him  to  dillradiori. 
.,  A  piore  happy  fituation  cannot  be  imagined,  to 

...^ _      .  _         raifc 

?  •        f  *  A    ••    ,  .  »■     ,' 
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«aife  girief  in  vi.  ii^ant.  ta  ita  hi^lit  ;^  an4  jre^ 
in  YeotiAg  hep  iarraw,  ibe  4ei!c.cu<fo  mpft  abo- 
vmMy  iAto  suuithisfis  w^  conqc^  evca  ojf  tb^ 
loweft  kiod : 

£  io  lot  vecsQ  d'incffica^bil  vena 
Jjsicriroe;,  e  voce  di  fofpiri  mifbu 
bi  che  mifero  pun  to  hor  qui  me  mena 
Fortuaa  ?  a  che  veduta  amara  e  trifta  ? 
Dopo  graft  tempo  i*  ti  ritrovo  i  pena 
Tancrediy  e  ti  riveggio^  e  noa  fon  viih) 
Viiia  non  fon  da  te,  benche  prefente 
£  trovaod^  ti  pcrdo  ecernajqat  nte. 

CmUo  i^  Si.  xoj. 

Armida*$  lamentation  refpe^ing  her  lover  Ri- 
naldo  #9  is  in  the  &im  vicioua  t^fte. 

^een.  Qivf  me  no  help  in  Umeixt^tiQPf 
I  am  not  bat  reft  tQ  briQg  Cortk  complaints  i 
All  fpriog9  vodUce  their  currents  to  mine  ejes 
That  I^  hfting  govero'd  hy  thf  wat'ry  moon. 
May  fend  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world, 
Ah^  for  my  huiband,  for  my  dear  X/;»rd  £dward. 

Kiv  Ricbard  III.  AB  it.  Sa.  s. 

Jane  Slore-     Let  me  be  branded  for  die  pnblie  fcorot 
Turned  forth,  and  driven  to  wander  like  a  vagabond^ 
Be  friendleia  and  forfakeii,  feek  my  broad 
Upon  the  barren  vild»  and  defolatf  wafte, 
T90d  am  wyjgks  and  drM  nf^faUmg  t^n  i 
Ere  I  confent  to  tt^ch  my  Upi  iojuftiee. 
Or  wfCMig  the  QrphaQ  who  Im  none  to  (ave  him. 

^am  Siore^  AS  iv. 

Give 


•  Ca&tot  %Q.  Stan.  I94t  i^5i  ^  >^^« 
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Gure  iM.  jwr  drojpi  ye.fo&*ddEbeadiiig;raiiis^ 
Give  ia«  joof  ftreamsp  ye  neyes-^eafiog  i^ring^^ 
That  mjviad  ejes  maj  ftiU  fupply  m;  dutj, 
And  feed  an  evedafting  flood  of  forrow. 

Jane  SiorCf  Ali  v. 

Jane  ih6t6  Utters  her  laft  breath  in  a  witty  con- 
ceit. 

UleiT  dl  is  weH,  and  I  ihall  fleep  in  peaces 
*f  id  "Tery  diarki  and  I  hare  toft  y oa  now«— 
Was  there  not  fbmething  I  would  kare  beqnsath'd  jtmi 
'Bmi  I  hffTesdffhing  kft  me?  tD  bcftow,  . 
Nothiag  but  oae  fad  iigh.    OLmoscji  Heav'n !    [JDiVj^ 

jiffy. 

Gilford  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  when  both  were 
condemned  to  die : 

Thou  iltad'fi  uamov'd ; 
Calm  temper  fits  upon  thy  beauteoas  brow ; 
Thy  Eyes  that  flow'd  fo  faft  for  Edward's  lo(s. 
Gaze  uDconcern'd  upon  the  ruin  round  thee, 
As  if  thou  hadft  refolv'd  to  brave  thy  fiite. 
And  triumph  in  the  midft  of  defolation. 
Ha !  fee,  it  fwells,  the  liquid  cryflal  rifes, 
It  fifltfts  in  fptght  of  thee-^but  I  will  catch  it, 
Vfon  let  the  eacth  bt  wet  with  dew  fo  rich. 

Zady  Jam  Gray^  AS  iv.  mar  tbi  end* 

The  concluding  fentiment  is  altogether  finical| 
mifuitable  to  the  importance  of  the  occafion^ 
an4  even  to  the  dignity  of  the  paffion  of  love. 

Corneill^ 
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Corneille,  in  his  Examen  of  the  Cid*,  aiifwer- 
ing  an'  objedion,  That  his  fentiments  are  fome- 
times  too  much  refined  for  perfons  in  deep  dU 
ftrefs,  obferveSy  that  if  poets  did  not  indulge 
fentiments  more  ingenious  or  refined  than  are 
prompted  by  palfion,  their  performances  would 
often  be  low,  and  extreme  grief  would  never 
fuggeft  but  exclamations  merely.  This  is  in 
plain  language  to  afTert,  that  forced  thoughts 
are  more  agreeable  than  thofe.that  are  natural, 
and  ought  to  be  preferred. 

The  fecond  clafs  is^  of  fentiments  that  may  be- 
long to  an  ordinary  paffion,  but  are  not  perfeft- 
ly  concordant  with  it,  as  tindured  by  a  fingular 
charaiJlen 

In  the  laft  aft  of  that  excellent  comedy. 
The  Carelefs  Hujband^  Lady  Eafy,  upon  Sir 
Charleses  reformation,  is  made  to  exprefs  more 
violent  and  turbulent  fentiments  of  joy,  than 
are  confident  with  the  mildnefsof  her  charafter : 

Lady  Eafy.^O  the  foft  treafurc !  O  the  dear  reward 
of  long-defiring  love — Thus!  thus  to  have  you  mine, 
is  fomething  more  than  happinefs  \  'tis  double  life,  and 
xnadnefs  of  abounding  joy* 

If  the  fentiments  of  a  paflion  ought  to  be  fuited 
to  a  peculiar  charader,  it  is  ftill  more  neceflary 
that  anions  be  fuited  to  the  charafter.  In  the 
5th  aft  of  the  Drummer^  A^difon  makes  his  gar- 
dener adl  even  below  the  charader  of  an  igno- 
rant credulous  ruftic :  he  gives  him  the  beha- 
viour of  a  gaping  idiot. 

The 

*  f  age  3x6, 
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The  following  inftances  are  defcriptions  ra^ 
ther  than  fentiments,  which  compofe  a  third 
clafs. 

Of  this  defcriptive  manner  of  painting  the 
pai&onSy  there  is  in  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides, 
AA  y.  an  illuftrious  inftance,  namely,  the  fpeech 
of  Thefeus,  upon  hearing  of  his  fon's  difmal 
exit.  In  Racine's  tragedy  of  Eftber^  the  Queen 
hearing  of  the  decree  iflued  againft  her  people, 
inftead  of  exprefiing  fentiments  fuitable  to  the 
occafion,  turns  her  attention  upon  herfdf,  and 
defcribes  with  accuracy  her  own  fituation : 

Jufie  Ciel  1  tout  mon  fang  dans  mes  veines  £e  glace. 

AB  I.  Sc.  3* 

Again, 

Aman*  C  'en  tit  fait.  Mon  orgneil  eft  forc^  de  plier* 
L'inexorable  Aman  eft  reduit  sL  prier. 

Efibtr^  Aa  III.  &c.  5. 

Aihalie.   Quel  prodige  nouveau  me  trouble  et 
m'embarralTe  ? 
La  douceur  de  fa  voix,  fon  enfance,  fa  grace, 
Font  infenfiblement  i  mon  inimiti6 
Succeder — Je  ferois  fenfible  i  la  piti^  ? 

Atbalie^  AB  ii.  Sc^  7. 

^itut.  O  de  ma  paffion  fureur  defefper^e  ! 

Brutus  of  Voltaire^  AS  iti.  Sc.  6. 

What  other  are  the  foregoing  inftances  but  de- 
fcribing  the  pafiion  another  feels  ? 
Vol.  L  H  h  A 
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A  man  (tabbed  to  tbe  heart  in  a  combat  with 
his  enemy,  expreffes  himfelf  thus : 

So>  now  I  am  at  reft ; 
I  feel  death  rifing  higher  ftill,  and  higher. 
Within  my  bofom ;  every  breath  I  fetch 
Shuts  up  my  life  within  a  ihorter  compa{s  : 
And  like  the  vaniihing  found  of  bells,  grows  lefs 
And  lefs  each  pulfe,  'till  it  be  loft  in  air. 

"Dryden. 

Captain  Flafh,  in  a  farce  compofed  by  Gar- 
rick,  endeavours  to  hide  his  fear  by  faying, 
"  What  a  damnM  paffion  I  am  in/' 

An  example  is  giv^n  above  of  remorfe  and 
defpair  expreffed  by  genuine  and  natural  fenti- 
ments.  In  the  fourth  book  of  Paradife  Lojl^ 
Satan  is  made  to  exprefs  his  remorfe  and  de- 
fpair in  fcntiments,  which,  though  beautiful, 
are  not  altogether  natural :  they  are  rather  the 
fentiments  of  a  fpedator,  than  of  a  perfon  who 
adually  is  tormepte^  with  thef^  paflions* 

The  fourth  clafs  is  of  fentiments  introduced 
too  early  or  too  late. 

Some  examples  mentioned  above  belong  to 
this  clafs.  Add  the  following  from  Venice  Pre^^ 
ferv*d^  Aft  v.  at  the  clofe  of  the  fcene  between 
Belvidera  and  her  father  Friuli.  The  account 
given  by  Belvidera  of  the  danger  (he  was  in, 
and  of  her  hufband's  threatening  to  murder  her, 
pught  naturally  to  have  alarmed  her  relenting 

father. 
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father^  and  to  have  made  him  exprefs  the  moft 
perturbed  fentiments.  Inftead  of  which  he  dif« 
folves  into  tendemefs  and  loye  for  his  daughter, 
as  if  he  had  already  delivered  her  from  danger, 
and  as  if  there  were  a  perfeA  tranquillity : 

Canft  thou  forgive  me  all  my  follies  paft? 
1*11  henceforth  be  indeed  a  father ;  never 
'Never  more  thus  ezpofe,  but  cheriih  thee, 
Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  mj  life. 
Dear  as  thofe  ejes  that  weep  in  fondneds  o'er  thee; 
Peace  to  thy  beart« 

Immoral  fentiments  expofed  in  their  native 
colours,  inftead  of  being  concealed  or  difguifed, 
compofe  the  fifth  clafs. 

The  Lady  Macbeth,  projecting  the  death  of 
the  King,  has  the  following  foliloquy : 


The  raven  himfelfs  not  hoariie 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Gome  all  you  fpirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unfex  me  here, 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  th'  toe,  top-full 
Of  direft  cruelty ;  make  thick  my  blood, 
Stop  up  th'  accefs  and  paflage  to  remorfe. 
That  no  compundious  vifitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpofe, 

Macbitiy  AR  I.  Sc.  7* 

This  fpeech  is  not  natural*    A  treacherous  mur- 
der was  never  perpetrated  even  by  the  moft  har- 

H  h  2  dened 
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dened  mifcreant,  without  compandion  :  and 
that  the  lady  here  muft  have  been  in  horrible 
agitation,  appears  from  her  invoking  the  infer- 
nal fpirits  to  fill  her  with  crueltj,  and  to  ftop  up 
all  avenues  to  remorfe.  But  in  that  ftate  of 
mind,  it  is  a  never-failing  artifice  of  felf-deceit, 
to  draw  the  thickeft  veil  over  the  wicked  adion. 
and  to  extenuate  it  by  all  the  circumftances  that 
imagination  can  fuggeft :  and  if  the  crime  can- 
not bear  difguife,  the  next  attempt  is  to  thruft 
it  out  of  mind  altogether,  apd  to  ru(b  on  to  ac- 
tion without  thought*  This  laft  was  the  huf- 
band's  method ; 

Strange  things  I  have  in  hesid,  that  will  to  hand ; 
Which  muft  be  adcd  ere  thej  muft  be  fcann'd. 

jIQ  iij.  Sc.  5* 

The  lady  follows  neither  of  thefe  courfes,  but  in 
a  deliberate  manner  endeavours  to  fortify  her 
heart  in  the  commiflion  of  an  execrable  crime, 
without  even  attempting  to  colour  it.  This  I  think 
is  not  natural ;  I  hope  there  is  no  fuch  wretch 
to  be  found  as  is  here  reprefented.  In  the  P<m- 
pey  of  Corneille'^,  Photine  counfels  a  wicked 
^dion  in  the  plaineft  terms  without  difguife : 

Seigneur,  n*attirez  point  le  tonnerre  en  ces  lieux, 
Rangez  tous  du  parti  des  deftins  et  des  dieux, 
Et  fans  les  accufer  d'injuftice,  on  d 'outrage  \ 
Puis  qu'ils  font  les  heureux,  adorez  leur  ouvrage ; 

Qj?cli 
•  Afti.  Sc.  I. 
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Queb  que  foicnt  Icun  decrets,  d^darez^Yoiupoiir  eiu^ 

JLt  poac  leur  ob^ir,  perdez  le  malheureuz. 

Prefs  dc  tootes  parts  des  col^res  eddies, 

II  en  vient  defius  vous  faire  fondre  les  reftes ; 

£t  fk  tete  qu'  i,  peine  il  a  pii  d^rober, 

Tout  prite  dechoir,  cherche  avec  qui  tomber. 

Sa  retraite  chez  vous  en  effet  n'eft  qu'un  crime  i 

EUe  ]iiaj;que  fa  haine,'  et  non  pas  foo  eftime ; 

II  ne  vient  que  vous  perdre  en  venant  prendre  port, 

£t  vous  pouvez  douter  s'il  eft  digne  de  mort  1 

II  devoit  mieux  remplir  nos  voeux  et  notre  attente, 

Faire  voir  fur  fes  nefs  la  vifioire  flotante ; 

II  n'efit  ici  trouv^  que  joye  et  que  feftins  i 

Mais  puifqu'il  eft  vaincu,  qu'il  s'en  prenne  aux  deftins* 

J'en  veux  k  fa  difgrace  et  non  i  fa  perfonne, 

J'  execute  i  regret  ce  que  le  ciel  ordonne* 

£t  du  m&me  poignard,  pour  C^far  deftin^, 

Je  perce  en  foupirant  fon  coBUr  infortun6, 

Vous  ne  pouvez  enfin  qu'  aux  d^pens  do  fa  tfte 

Mettre  i,  i'abri  la  v&tre,  et  parer  la  tempftte. 

liuiTcz  nommer  £&  morte  un  unjufte  attentat. 

La  juftice  n'eft  pas  une  vertu  d'etat. 

Le  choix  des  a&ions,  ou  mauvaifes,  ou  bonnes, 

Ne  fait  qu*  an^antir  la  force  des  couronnes  i 

Le  droit  des  rois  confifte  i  ne  rien  ^pargner ; 

La  timide  6qmt€  d^truit  Tart  de  regner ; 

Quand  on  craint  d'etre  injufte  on  a  toftjours  &  craindre ; 

Et  qui  veut  tout  pouvoir  doit  ofer  tout  enCraindre. 

Fuir  comme  ua  deftionneur  la  vertu  qui  le  pert, 

£t  voler  ians  fcrupule  au  crime  qui  lui  fert. 

In  the  tragedy  of  E/lber%    Haman  acknow- 

H  h  3  ledges, 

*  ■  ■!■■  ,  I  ,  , 

•  Aft  xi.  Sc.  X. 
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ledges,  without  difguife,  his  cruelty,  infolence, 
and  pride.  And  there  is  another  example  of 
the  fame  kind  in  the  Agamemnan  of  Seneca  *• 
In  the  tragedy  of  Atbalie  f ,  M athan,  in  cool 
blood,  relates  to  his  friend  many  black  crimes 
he  had  been  guUty  of,  to  fatisfy  his  ambition. 

In  Congreve'$  Double-dealer,  Mafkwell,  in- 
ftead  of  difguiiing  or  colouring  his  crimes,  va- 
lues himfelf  upon  them  in  a  foliloquy  : 

Cynthia,  let  thy  beauty  gild  my  crimes ;  and  wbatf o- 
ever  I  commit  of  treachery  or  deceit,  fhall  be  injured 
to  me  as  a  merits  Treachery !    what  treachery  i 

Love  cancels  all  the  bonds  of  friendibip,  and  fets  men 
right  upon  their  firft  foundations*. 

Aa  tu  Sc.  8. 

In  French  plays,  love,  inftead  of  being  bid  or 
difguifed,  is  treated  as  a  ierious  concern,  and  of 
greater  importance  than  fortune,  family,  or  dig- 
nity. I  fufpeA  the  reafon  to  be,  that,  in  the 
capital  of  France,  love,  by  the  eaiinefs  of  inter- 
eourfe,  has  dwindled  down  from  a  real  paflion  to 
be  a  connedion  that  is  regulated  entirely  by  the 
mode  or  fafht(Hi  %•     '^his  may  in  fome  meafure 

excufe 

*  Beginning  of  A&  ir.      f  AGt  iii^^Sc.  5.  at  the  clofe. 

%  A  certain  author  &ys  bumorouily,  '^  Les  mots 
^  mimes  d' amour  et  d'amant  font  bannis  de  Tintime  fo- 
**  Qi6t6  des  deux  fezes,  et  relegu^s  avec  ceux  de  chaim  el 

**  de 
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excufe  their  writers,  but  will  never  make  their 
plays  be  reliihed  among  foreigners : 

Maximu  Qnoi,  trahir  mon  ami  \ 

Euphorbia   L*amoar  rend  tout  pennis, 

Un  veritable  amant  ne  coonoit  point  d'amis. 

Cinna^  A^  ill.  Sc.  i« 

Cefar^  Reine,  tout  eft  plaifible^  et  la  ville  calm6e» 
Qu^un  trouble  aflcz  leger  avoit  trop  alarm6e» 
N'a  plus  ^  redouter  le  divorce  intcftin 
Du  foldat  infoleat,  et  du  peuple  mutin. 
Mais,  6  Dieux  !  ce  moment  que  je  vous  ai  quitt^e) 
D'un  trouble  bien  plus  grand  ^  mon  ame  agit^e, 
£t  ces  foins  importuns  qui  mWrachoient  de  vous 
Coatre  ma  grandeur  mdme  allumoient  mon  courroux. 
Je  lui  voulois  du  mal  de  m'^tre  fi  contraire, 
De  rendre  ma  prefence  ailleurs  fi  neceflaire. 
Mais  je  lui  pai'doonois  au  fimple  fouvenir 
Du  bonheir  qu'i  ma  flame  elle  fait  obtenin 
C'eft  elle  dont  je  tiens  cette  haute  efp^rance^ 
Qui  flate  mes  defirs  d'une  illuftre  apparence, 
£t  fait  croire  i  C^iar  qu'il  pent  former  de  voeux, 
Qu'il  n'eft  pas  tout-ii-fait  indigne  de  vos  feuxy 
Et  qu'il  pent  en  pretendre  une  jufte  conqu£te» 
N'ayant  plus  que  les  Dieux  au  defifus  de  fa  tete. 
Ouiy  Reine,  fi  quelq*  un  dans  ce  vafte  univers 
Pouvoit  porter  plus  haut  la  gloire  de  vos  fers  \ 
S'il  ^toit  quelque  trdne  o&  vous  pouiffiez  paroltre 
Plus  dignement  aifife  en  captivant  fon  maitrci 

H  h  4  J'irois^ 

<*  de  Jlame  dans  les  Romans  qu*on  ne  lit  plus.*'  And 
where  nature  is  once  baniihedy  a  fair  field  is  open  to 
every  fantaftic  imiutioui  even  the  moil  extravagant. 
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J'iroisy  j'iroU  a  lui|  moins  pour  le  lui  ravir, 
Que  pour  lui  difputer  le  droit  de  vous  fervir  ^ 
£t  je  n'afpirerois  au  bonheur  de  vous  plaire, 
Qu'apris  avoir  mid  bas  un  fi  grand  adTerlair«« 
C'^toit  pour  acquerir  un  droit  fi  pr^cieux. 
Que  combattoit  par  tout  mon  bras  ambitieux, 
£t  dans  Phar£sile  m^ine  il  a  tii6  Tepee 
Plus  pour  le  confer vir,  que  pour  vaincre  Fomp^e. 
Je  Fai  Taincu,  Princefle^  et  le  Dies  de  combata 
M'y  favorifoit  moins  que  tos  divins  appas. 
lis  conduifoient  ma  main,  ils'enfloient  mon  courage^ 
Cette  pleine  viftoire  eft  leur  dernier  ouvrage, 
C'eft  Peffet  des  ardeurs  qu'ils  daignoient  m'infpirer  ^ 
Et  vos  beaux  yeux  enfin  m'ayant  fait  foupirer. 
Pour  faire  que  votre  ame  avec  gloire  y  r^ponde, 
M'ont  rendu  le  premier,  et  de  Rome,  et  du  monde  ^ 
Ceft  ce  glorieux  titre^  i  pr^fent  effeftif, 
Que  je  viens  ennoblir  par  celui  de  captif ; 
Heureux,  fi  mon  efprit  gagne  tant  fur  le  v6tre, 
Qu'il  en  eftime  Tun,  et  me  permette  Tautre. 

Pomphf  AQ  iv.  Se.  3. 

The  laft  clafs  comprehends  fentiments  that 
are  unnatural,  as  being  fuited  to  no  chara<9er 
nor  pailion.  Thefe  may  be  fubdivided  into  three 
branches  :  firft,  fentiments  unfuitable  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  man,  and  to  the  laws  of  his  nature ; 
fecond,  inconfiftent  fentiments ;  third,  fenti- 
ments that  are  pure  rant  and  extravagance* 

When  the  fable  is  of  human  affairs,  every  event, 
every  incident,  and  every  circumstance,  ought  to 
be  natural^  otherwife  the  imitation  is  imperfeA. 

But 
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But  an  imperfeft  imitation  is  a  venial  fimlt, 
compared  with  that  of  running  crofs  to  nature. 
In  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  *,  Hippolytus^ 
wifhing  for  another  felf  in  his  own  fituation. 
How  much  (fays  he)  fhould  I  be  touched  with 
his  misfortune  !  as  if  it  were  natural  to  ^grieve 
more  for  the  misfortunes  of  another  than  for 
one's  own. 

Ofmyn.    Yet  I  behold  her— yet— 4uid  now  no  more. 
Turn  yoor  lighu  inward,  Eyes,  and  view  my  thought. 
So  fliall  you  fiill  behold  her— 'twill  not  be. 
O  impotence  of  fight !  mechanic  fenfe 
Which  to  exterior  objefts  ow*ft  thy  faculty. 
Not  feeing  of  eleftion,  but  neceffity. 
Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors, 
Succeffively  refled  fucceeding  images* 
Nor  what  they  would,  but  muft ;  a  ftar  or  toad  $ 
Juft  as  the  hand  of  chance  admmiftera ! 

Maurmng  Bridi^  AS  II*  Sc.  8^ 

No  man,  in  his  fenfes,  ever,  thought  of  applying 
his  eyes  to  difcover  what  pafies  in  hislnind ;  far 
lefs  of  blaming  his  eyes  for  not  feeing  a  thought 
or  idea.  In  Moliere^s  VA^are\^  Harpagon 
being  robbed  of  his  money,  feizes  himfelf  by  the 
arm,  miftaking  it  for  that  of  the  robber.  And 
again  he  exprefies  himfelf  as  follows : 

Je  venx  aller  querir  la  juftice,  et  faire  donner  la  que« 
ilion  ii  toute  ma  maifon;  i  lenrantes,  i  valets,  kSlM^' 
a  fille,  et  a  moi  auili* 

This 
•  Ad  IV.  Sc.  5.  t  Aa  IV.  Sc.  7. 
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This  is  fo  abfurd  as  fcarce  to  provoke  a  fmile,  if 
it  be  not  at  the  author. 

Of  this  fecood  branch  the  following  are  ex- 
amples. 

Now  bid  me  ntn. 
And  I  will  ftrire  with  thiags  impoffible. 
Yea  get  the  better  of  them. 

yulius  Cafar^  AS  II.  Sc.  3. 

Vos  mains  feules  ont  droit  de  vaincre  un  invincible. 

U  Cid^  AB  y.  Sc.  lafi. 

Que  fixa  nom  foit  benL    Que  fon  nom  foit  chant^, 
Que  Ton  celebre  £es  oavrages 
An  de  la  de  Tetemit^. 

EJiher^  AS  v.  Sc.  lafl. 

Me  mi&rable  1  which  way  ihall  I  87 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  defpair  ? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell :  myfelf  am  hell  1 
And  in  the  /oiv^^  deep,  a  Iwatr  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide  \ . 
To  which  the  hcU  I  fuffer  fetms  a  heaT'n. 

Faradife  lofi^  Book  iv. 


1  » 


Of  the  third  branch,  take  the  following  fampleSf 
Lucan,  talking  of  Pompey^s  fepulchre, 


tfk 


*Romanum  nomen,  et  omne 


Imperium  Magno  eft  tumuli  modus.  Obrue  faxa 
Crimine  plena  deum.  Si  tota  eft  Herculis  Oete, 
£t  juga  tota  vacant  Bromio  Nyfeia;  quare 

Unas 
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Unus  in  Egypto  Magno  lapis  ?    Omnia  Lagi 

Rura  tenere  poteft,  fi  nuUo  ccfpite  nomen 

Haeferit.     Erremus  populi,  cinenimque  tuoruns^ 

Magne,  metu  nullas  Nili  calcemus  arenas.    JL  8.  /•  798* 

Thus  in  Row's  tranflation  : 

Where  there  are  feaa>  or  air»  or  earth,  or  Ikies, 
Where-e'er  Rome's  empire  ftrctches,  Pompey  lies* 
Far  be  the  vile  memorial  then  conveyed  ! 
Nor  let  this  (tone  the  partial  gods  upbraid. 
Shall  Hercules  all  Oeta's  heights  demand^ 
And  Nj^fi's  hill  for  Bacchus  onlj  fland ; 
While  one  poor  pebble  is  the  warrior's  doom 
That  fought  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  Rome  ? 
If  Fate  decrees  he  muft  in  Egypt  lie. 
Let  the  whole  fertile  realm  his  grave  fupply. 
Yield  the  wide  country  to  his  awful  Ihade 
Nor  let  us  dare  on  any  part  to  tread. 
Fearful  we  violate  the  mighty  dead. 

The  following  paflages  are  pure  rant.    Corio- 
lanus,  fpeaking  to  his  mother, 

What  is  this  ? 

Tour  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  correfied  fon  ? 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 

Fill<^  the  ftars :  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 

Strike  the  proud  cedars  *gainil  the  fiery  fun  : 

Murd'ring  impoffibility,  to  make 

What  cannot  be,  flight  work. 

CoriolanuSf  A£i  v.  Sc.  j. 

CafoTm    «—».——  Danger  knows  full  well. 
That  Csefar  is  more  dangerous  than  be* 

We 
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We  vrtre  two  lions  litter 'd  in  one  daj, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible. 

Jtfiius  Cafar,  A8  lU  Se.  4. 


Jtlmahidi.    This  day 


I  gave  mj  faith  to  him,  he  his  to  me. 
Almaimor.    Good  Heav'ni  thy  book  of  fate  before 

melaj 
Bat  to  tear  out  the  journal  of  this  daj. 
Or  if  the  order  of  the  world  below, 
Will  not  the  gap  of  one  whole  day  allow. 
Giro  me  that  minute  when  ihe  made  that  tow, 
That  minute  ey'n  the  happy  from  their  blifs  might  give, 
And  thofe  who  live  in  grief  a  ihorter  time  would  live, 
So  fmall  a  link  if  broke,  th'  eternal  chain. 
Would  like  divided  waters  join  again. 

C(mjuejl  of  Grenada^  A3  Iii. 

AInummor.  --  TU  hold  it  faft 

As  life :  and  when  life's  gone,  I'U  hold  thb  laft* 
And  if  thou  tak*ft  after  1  am  flain, 
I'll  fend  my  ghoft  to  fetch  it  back  again. 

Ctmquijl  of  Grenada^  Part  2.  A8  iii, 

Lyndiraxa.  A  crown  is  come,  and  will  not  fate  allow. 
And  yet  I  feel  fomething  like  death  is  near. 
My  guards,  my  guards   '■■■ 
Let  not  that  ugly  ikeleton  appear. 
Sure  Deftiny  miftakes ;  this  death's  not  mine  \ 
She  doats,  and  means  to  cut  another  line. 
Tell  her  I  am  a  queei^— but  'tis  too  late ; 
Dying,  I  charge  rebellion  on  my  fate  \ 
Bow  down,  ye  (laves  — «— — 

Bow 
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Bow  quickly  down  and  your  fubmiffion  ihow ; 
I'm  pleas'd  to  tafte  an  empire  ere  I  go.  [JDiVn 

Conquejl  of  Granada^  Parti.  AS  v. 

Ventidius.  But  you,  ere  lore  mifled  your  wand'riag 

eyes. 
Were,  fure,  the  chief  and  beft  of  human  race^ 
Fram'd  in  the  very  pride  and  boaft  of  nature. 
So  perfeft,  that  the  gods  who  form'd  you  wonder'd 
i^t  their  own  Ikill,  and  cry'd,  A  lucky  hit 
Has  mended  our  defign. 

Dry  den f  Attfor  Lm^  A3  U 

Not  to  talk  of  the  impiety  of  this  feotiment,  it  is 
ludicrous  inftead  of  being  lofty. 

The  famous  epitaph  on  Raphael  is  no  lefs  ab« 
furd  than  any  of  the  foregoing  paflages : 

Raphael,  timuit,  quo  fofpite,  rinci 
Rerum  magna  parens,  et  moriente  mori. 

Imitated  by  Pope  in  his  Epitaph  on  Sir  Godfreys 
Kneller ; 

Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  ho  mi^t  outvie 
Her  works  \  and  dying,  fears  herfelf  might  die. 

Such  is  the  force  of  imitation  ;  for  Popeof  him- 
felf  would  never  have  been  guUty  of  a  thought 
fo  extravagant* 

So  much  upon  fentiments ;  the  language  pro-, 
per  for  expreifing  them,  comes  next  in  order. 


/ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVIL 

LANGUAGE  OF  PASSION. 

AMONG  the  particulars  that  compofe  the 
focial  part  of  our  nature,  a  propenfity  to 
communicate  our  opinions,  our  emotions,  and 
every  thing  that  affeds  us,  is  remarkable.  Bad 
fortune  and  injuftice  affed  us  greatly ;  and  of 
thefe  we  are  fo  prone  to  complain,  that  if  we 
have  no  friend  nor  acquaintance  to  take  part  in 
our  fufierihgs,  we  fometimes  utter  our  com- 
plaints aloud,  even  where  there  are  none  to 
liijken. 

But  this  propenfity  operates  not  in  every  date 
of  mind.  A  man  immoderately  grieved,  feeks 
to  afflidl  himfelf,  rejeding  all  confolation  :  im- 
moderate grief  accordingly  is  mute  :  complain- 
ing is  (truggling  for  confolation. 

It  is  the  wretch's  comfort  ftill  to  have 

Some  {JDiall  referve  of  near  and  inward  wo. 

Some  unfufpeded  board  of  inward  grief, 

Which  they  unfeen  may  wail,  and  weep,  and  mourn. 

And  glutton-like  alone  devour. 

Mourning  Bride f  AB  I.  &>•  l. 

When  grief  fubfides,  it  then  and  no  fooner  finds 
a  tongue  :  we  complain,  becaufe  complaining  is 
an  eSbrt  to  difburden  the  mind  of  its  diftrefs  *. 

Surprife 

^  This  obfervatioa  is  finely  illuftrated  by  aftory  which 

Herodotna 


/ 
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Surprife  and  terror  are  filent  paiHons  for  a  dif- 
ferent reafon  :  they  agitate  the  mind  fo  violently 
as  for  a  time  to  fufpend  the  excrcife  of  its  facul- 
ties, and  among  others  the  faculty  of  fpeech. 

Love  and  revenge, -when  immoderate,  are  not 
more  loquacious  than  immoderate  grief.  But 
v^hen  thefe  paflions  become  moderate,  they 
fet  the  tongue  free,  and,  like  moderate  grief, 
become  loquacious :  moderate  love,  when  un- 

fuccefsfuly 


Herodotus  records,  b.  3.   Cambyfes,  when  he  conquered 

Egypt,  made  Pfammenitus  the  King  prifoner ;  and  for 

trying  his  conftancy,  ordered  h|s  daughter  to  be  drefied 

in  the  habit  of  a  ilavp,  and  to  be  eipployed  in  bringing 

water  frpni  the  river ;  his  fon  alfo  was  led  to  execution 

with  a  )ialter  about  hb  neck.     The  Egyptians  vented 

their  forrow  in  tears  and  lamentations ;  Pfammenitus 

only,  with  a  downcaft  eye,  remained  filent.    Afterward 

meeting  one  of  his  companions,  a  man  advanced  in  yearsi 

who,  being  plundered  of  all,  was  beggi|ig  alms,  be  wept 

bitterly,  calling  him  by  bis  name.    Camby&s^  ftruck 

with  wonde^:,  demanded  aQ  anfwer  to  the  following  que- 

ftion :  **  Pfammenitus,  thy  matter,  Cambyfes,  is  defirous 

''*  to  know,  why,  after  thou  hadft  feen  thy  daughter  fo 

<*  ignominioufly  treated,  and  thy  fon  led  to  execution, 

**  without  exclaiming  or  weeping,  thou  fliould^  be  fo 

highly  concerned  for  a  poor  man^  no  way  related  to 

thee  ?"   Pfammenitus  returned  the  following  anfwer : 

Son  of  Cyrus,  the  calamities  of  my  family  are  too 

'<  great  to  leave  me  the  power  of  weeping ;  but  the  mif- 

f ^  fortunes  of  a  companion,  reduced  in  his  old  age  to 

.**  l^^ant  of  bread,  is  a  fit  fubjeft  for  lamentation." 
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fuccefifol,  is  vented  in  complaints ;  when  fuc* 
cefsfiily  is  full  of  J07  exprefied  by  words  and 
geftures. 

As  no  paffion  hath  any  long  uninterrupted 
exiftence*,  nor  beats  always  with  an  equal 
pulfe,  the  language  fuggefted  by  paffion  is  not 
only  unequal,  but  frequently  interrupted  :  and 
even  during  an  uninterrupted  fit  of  paffion,  we 
only  exprefs  in  words  the  more  capital  fenti- 
ments.  In  familiar  converfation,  one  who  vents 
every  Angle  thought  is  juflly  branded  with  the 
charaAer  of  loquacity ;  becaufe  fenfible  people 
exprefs  no  thoughts  but  what  make  fome  fi- 
gure :  in  the  fame  manner,  we  are  only  difpofed 
to  exprefs  the  ftrongeft  pulfes  of  paffion,  efpeci- 
ally  when  it  returns  with  impetuofity  after  in- 
terruption. 

I  formerly  had  occaffion  to  obferve  f ,  that  the 
fentiments  ought  to  be  tuned  to  the  paffion,  and 
the  language  to  both.  Elevated  fentiments  re- 
quire elevated  language :  tender  fentiments 
ought  to  be  clothed  in  words  that  are  foft  and 
lowing :  when  the  mind  is  deprefled  with  any 
paffion,  the  fentiments  muil  be  expreflcdin  words 
.that  are  humble,  not  low.  Words  being  inti- 
mately conneded  with  the  ideals  they  reprefent, 
the  greateft  harmony  is  required  between  them  : 
to  exprefs,  for  example,  an  humble  fentiment 
in  high  founding  words,  is  difagreeable  by  a 

difcordant 


«■ 


*  Sec  Chap.  i.  Part  3.  f  Chap.  16. 
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difcordant  mixture  of  feelings ;  and  the  difcord 
is  not  lefs  when  elevated  fentiments  are  drefled 
in  low  words : 

Verfibus  ezponi  tragicis  res  comica^noii  vult. 
Indignator  item  privads  ac  jprope  focco 
Dignis  carminibiis  narrari  coena  Thjeftse. 

Horace f  Ars  poet.  A  89. 

This  however  excludes  not  figurative  expreflion, 
which,  within  moderate  bounds,  communicates 
to  the  fentiment  an  agreeable  elevation.  We 
are  feniible  of  an  effedt  diredly  oppofite,  where 
figurative  expreffion  is  indulged  beyond  a  juft 
meafure  :  the  oppofition  between  the  expreffion 
and  the  fentiment,  makes  the  difcord  appear 
greater  than  it  is  in  reality  *• 

At  the  fame  time,  figures  are  not  equally  the 
language  of  every  pafiion :  pleafant  emotions, 
which  elevate  or  fwell  the  mind,  vent  themfelves 
in  ftrong  epithets  and  figurative  expreffion  ;  but 
humbling  and  difpiriting  paffions  afied  to  fpeak 
plaint 

£t  tragicos  plerumque  dolet  fermoae  pedeftri 
Telephus  et  Peleus :  cum  pauper  et  exul  uterque  ; 
Projicit  ampullas  et  fefquipedalia  verba. 
Si  curat  cor  fpedantis  tetigiiTe  querela. 

Horace^  Ars  poet.  I.  95. 

Figurative  expreffion,  being  the  work  of  an  cnli- 
VoL.  L  I  i  vened 


*  See  this  explained  more  particularly  in  Chap.  8. 
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vened  imagination,  cannot  be  the  language  of 
anguifli  or  diftrefs.  Otway,  fenfiblc  of  this,  has 
painted  a  fcene  of  diftrefs  in  colourrs  finely  ad- 
apted to  the  fubjed :  there  is  fcarce  a  figure  in 
it,  except  a  fliort  and  natural  finiile  with  which 
the  fpeech  is  introduced.  Belvidera  talking  to 
her  father  of  her  huiband : 

Think  you  faw  what  pall  at  oar  laft  parting  ; 
Think  you  beheld  him  like  a  raging  lion,S 
Facing  the  earth,  and  tearing  up  his  fteps, 
Fate  in  his  eyes,  and  roaring  with  the  pain 
Of  burning  fury ;  think  you  faw  his  one  hand 
Fix'd  on  my  throat,  while  the  extended  other 
Grafp'd  a.  keen  threat'ning  dagger  ;  oh,  'twas  thus 
We  laft  cmbrac'd,  when,  trembling  with  revenge. 
He  dragg'd  me  to  the  ground,  and  at  my  bofom 
Prefented  horrid  death  :  cry'd  out,  My  friends  ! 
Where  are  my  friends  ?  fwore,  wept,  rag'd,  threa- 

ten'd,  lov'd  *, 
For  he  yet  lov'd,  and  that  dear  lovfe  prefervM  mc 
To  this  laft  trial  of  a  father's  pity. 
I  fear  not  death,  but  cannot  bear  a  thought      « 
That  that  dear  hand  ftiould  do  th'  unfriendly  ot^ce  % 
If  I  was  ever  then  your  care,  now  hear  me  ^  » 

Fly  to  the  fenate,  fave  the  promised  lives 
Of  his  dear  friends,  ere  mine  be  madeHhe  facrifice. 

Venice  Pre/erv*df.  A6i  \\ 

To  preferve  the  forefaid  refemblance  between 
words  and  their  meaning,  the  fentiments  of  ac- 
tive and  hurrying  paflions  ought  to  be  drefled 
in  words  wherefyllables  prevail  that  are  pronoun- 
ced 
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eed  (hort  or  &ft  ;  for  thefe  make  an  impreffion 
of  hurry  and  precipitation.  .  Emotions,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  reft  upon  their  objeds,  are  beft 
exprefled  by  words  where  fyllables  prevail  that 
are  pronounced  long  or  flow.  A  perfon  afieded 
with  melancholy  has  a  languid  and  flow  train  of 
perceptions :  the  ezprefiion  beft  fuited  to  that 
ftate  of  mind,  is  where  words,  not  only  of  long 
but  of  many  fyllables,  abound  in  the  compo- 
lition  }  and,  for  that  reafon,  nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  following  paflage. 

In  thofe  deep  folitudes,  and  awful  cells. 
Where  heav'nly-pcnfive  Contemplation  dwells, 
And  ever-maiing  Melancholy  reigns. 

Popff  EJoija  to  Abelardi 

To  preferve  the  famfe  refemblance,  another  cir- 
cumftance  is  requifice,  that  the  language,  like 
the  emotion,  be  rough  or  fmooth,  broken  or 
uniform.  Calm  and  fweet  emotions  are  beft 
exprefled  by  words  that  glide  foftly  :  furprife, 
fear,  and  other  turbulent  paflions,  require  an 
expreflion  both  rough  and  broken. 

It  cannot  have  efcaped  any  diligent  inquirer 
into  nature,  that,  in  the  hurry  of  paffion,  one 
generally  expreflcs  that  thing  firft  which  is  moft 
at  heart  * :  which  is  beautifully  done  in  the 
following  paflage. 

Ill  Me, 

*  Demetrius  Phalereus  (ofLlocutioni  feft.  a8«)  j^ftly 

obferveS) 
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Me,  me ;  adfum  qui  feci :  in  me  convertite  fernun, 
O  Rutuli,  mea  fraus  omnis. 

JEneid  ix.  427, 

Paffion  has  often  the  efFcd  of  redoubling 
^vords,  the  better  to  make  them  exprefs  the 
ftrong  canception  of  the  mind.  This  is  finely 
imitated  in  the  following  examples. 


-Thou  fun,  faid  I,  fair  light ! 


And  thou  enlighten'd  earth,  fo  freih  and  gaj ! 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains ! 
And  ye  that  live,  and  move,  fair  creatures  !  tell. 
Tell  if  ye  faw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here- 


faraiife  ^0/?,  book  viii.  a73. 

Both  have  finn'd !  but  thou 

Againft  God  only  ;  I,  'gainft  God  and  thee : 
And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return. 
There  with  my  cries  importune  Heaven,  that  all 
The  fentence,  from  thy  head  remov'd,  may  light 
On  me,  fole  caufe  to  thee  of  all  this  wo ; 
Me !  Me  !  only  juft  objeft  of  his  ire. 

Paradife  Lojl^  book  x.  930. 

Sl^akefpeare  is  fuperior  to  all  other  writers  in 
delineating  pai&on.    It  is  difficult  to  fay  in  wh^t 

part 


obferves,  that  an  accurate  adjustment  of  the  words  to 
the  thought,  fo  as  to  make  them  correfpond  in  every 
particular,  is  only  proper  for  fedate  fubjeds ;  for  that 
paifioi^  fpeaks  plain,  and  rejefts  all  refinementii. 
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part  he  moft  excels,  whether  in  moulding  every 
paffion  to  peculiarity  of  charadler,  in  difcovering 
the  fentiments  that  proceed  from  various  tones 
of  pailion,  or  in  expreffing  properly  every  diffe- 
rent fentiment :  he  difgufts  not  his  reader  with 
general  declamation  and  unmeaning  words,  too 
common  in  other  writers :  his  fentiments  are 
adjufted  to  the  peculiar  charadler  and  circum- 
fiances  of  the  fpeaker ;  and  the  propriety  is  no 
lefs  perfed  between  his  fentiments  and  his  dic- 
tion. That  this  is  no  exaggeration,  will  be  evi- 
dent to  every  one  of  tafte,  upon  comparing 
Shakefpeare  with  other  writers  in  iimilar  paffa- 
^s.  If  upon  any  occafion  he  fall  below  him- 
felf,  it  is  in  thofe  fcenes  where  palfion  enters 
not :  by  endeavouring  in  that  cafe  to  raife  his 
dialogue  above  th^  ftyle  of  ordinary  converfa- 
tion,  he  fometimes  deviates  into  intricate  thought 
and  obfcure  expreffion  ^  :  fometimes,  to  throw 

Ii3  his 

1 — • 

*  Of  this  take  the  following  fpecimen : 

They  clepe  us  drankards,  and  with  fwiniih  phrafe 

Soil  oor  ambition ;  and,  indeed  it  takes 

From  our  atchierements,  though  perform'd  at  height, 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 

So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 

That  for  fome  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 

As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  gnilty. 

Since  Nature  cannot  choofe  his  origin,) 

By  the  o'ergrowth  of  fome  complexion 

Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reafon ; 

Or 
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his  lan^age  out  of  the  familiar,  he  employs 
rhyme.  But  may  it  not  in  fomc  meafure  ex- 
cufe  Shakcfpeare,  I  fhall  not  fay  his  works,  that 
he  had  no  pattern,  in  his  own  or  in  any  living 
language,  of  dialogue  fitted  for  the  theatre  ?  At 
the  fame  time,  it  ought  not  to  efcape  obferva- 
tion,  that  the  dream  deaths  in  its  progrefs,  and 
that  in  his  later  plays  he  has  attained  the  purity 
and  perfection  of  dialogue ;  an  obfervation  that, 
with 'greater  certainty  than  tradition,  will  dire& 
us  to  arrange  his  plays  m  the  order  of  time. 
This  ought  to  be  confidered  by  thofe  who  ri- 
gidly exaggerate  every  blemifh  of  the  fined  ge- 
nius for  the  drama  ever  the  world  enjoyed: 
they  ought  alfo  for  their  own  fake  to  confider, 
that  it  is  eafier  to  difcover  his  blemifhes,  which 
lie  generally  at  the  furface,  than  his  beauties, 
which  cannot  be  truly  reliihed  biit  by  thofe 
who  dive  deep  into  human  nature.  One  thing 
muft  be  evident  to  the  meaneft  capacity,  that 
wherever  paflion  is  to  be  difplayed.  Nature 
fhews  itfelf  mighty  in  him,  and  is  confpicuous 

by 


Or  by  feme  habit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavetis 
The  form  of  plaufive  manners ;  that  thefemen ' 
Carrying,  I  fay,  the  ftamp  of  one  defeft^ 
(Being  Nature's  livery,  or  Fortune's  fear,) 
Their  virtues  elfe,  be  the j  as  pure  as  grace. 
As  infinite  as*  man  may  undergo, 
Shall  in  the  general  cenfure-take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault. 

Hamletf  AQ  u  Sc.  ^^ 
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by  the  mdl  delicate  propriety  of  fentiment  and 
cxpreffion*. 

I  return  to  my  fubjedl  from  a  digreflion  I 
cannot  repent  of.  That  perfeft  harmony  which 
ought  to  fubfift  among  all  the  conftituent  parts 
of  a  dialogue,  is  a  beauty,  no  Icfs  rare  than  con- 
fpicuous  :  as  to  expreflion  in  particular,  were  I 
to  give  inftances,  where,  in  one  or  other  of  the 
refpefts  above  mentioned,  it  correfponds  not 
precifcly  to  the  charafters,  paflions,  and  fenti- 
ments,  I  might  from  different  authors  colled 
volumes.  Following  therefore  the  method  laid 
down  in  the  chapter  of  fentiments,  I  fliall  con- 
fine my  quotations  to  the  groffer  errors,  which 
every  writer  ought  to  avoid. 

And,  firft,  of  paffion  expreffed  in  words  flow- 
ing in  an  equal  courfe  without  interruption. 

In  the  chapter  above  cited,  Corneille  is  cen- 
fured  for  the  impropriety  of  his  fentiments  j  and 
here,  for  the  fake  of  truth,  I  am  obliged  to  attack 

I  i  4  him 

♦  The  critics  fccm  not  perfcclly  to  comprehend  the 
genius  of  Shakefpeare.  His  plays  are  defedive  in  the 
mechanical  part  -,  which  is  lefs  the  work  of  genius  than 
of  experience,  and  is  not  otherwife  hrought  to  perfe&ion 
but  by  diligently  obferving  the  errors  of  former  compofi- 
tions.     Shakefpeare  excels  all  the  ancients  and  moderns 

• 

in  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  in  unfolding  even 
the  mod  obfcure  and  refined  emotions.  This  is  a  rare 
faculty,  and  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a  dramatic  au- 
thor ;  and  it  is  that  faculty  which  makes  him  furpafs  all 
other  writers  in  the  comic  as  well  as  tragic  vein. 
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him  a  fecond  time.  Were  I  to  give  inftsuice^ 
from  that  author  of  the  fault  under  confidera* 
tion,  I  might  tranfcribe  whole  tragedies ;  for  he 
is  no  lefs  faulty  in  this  particular,  than  in  paifing 
upon  us  his  own  thoughts  as  a  fpedator,  inilead 
of  the  genuine  fentiments  of  paffion.  Nor  would 
a  comparifon  between  him  and  Shakefpeare,  upon 
the  prefent  article,  redound  more  to  his  honour, 
than  the  former  upon  the  fentiments.  Racine 
is  here  lefs  incorred  than  Corneille ;  and  from 
him  therefore  I  Ihall  gather  a  few  inftances.  The 
firft  fhall  be  the  defcription  of  the  fea-monfter 
in  his  Pbadra^  given  by  Theramene,  the  com- 
panion of  Hippolytiis.  Theramene  is  reprefent- 
ed  in  terrible  agitation,  which  appears  from  the 
following  paflage,  fo  boldly  figurative  as  not  to 
be  excufed  but  by  violent  perturbation  of  mind : 

Le  ciel  avec  horreur  voit  ce  monftre  fauvage, 
Le  terre  s'en  ^meut,  Tair  en  eft  infeft^, 
Le  Hot,  qui  I'apporta,  recule  epouvant^. 

Yet  Theramene  gives  a  long  pompous  conneded 
defcription  of  that  event,  dwelling  upon  every 
minute  circumftance,  as  if  he  had  been  only  a 
cool  fpedfator : 

A  peine  nous  fortions  des  portes  de  Trez^ne, 
II  ^toit  fur  fon  char.    'Ses  gardes  afflig^s 
Imitoient  fon  filence,  autonr  de  lui  ranges. 
II  fuivoit  tout  penfif  le  chemin  de  Myc^nes, 
Sa  main  fur  les  chevaux  laifToit  flotter  les  rines. 

Se» 
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Ses  fuperbs  courfiers  qu'oa  voyoit  ftutrefok 
Pleins  d'une  ardeor  fi  noble  ob^ir  i.  fa  voix, 
L'oeil  morne  maintenant  ct  la  tSte  baiff^Cy 
Sembloitnt  fe  conformer  a  £ei  trifte  peiifife»  &c« 

The  laft  fpeech  of  Atalidc,  in  the  tragedy  of  Ba- 
jazet,  of  the  fame  author,  is  a  continued  difl 
courfe ;  and  but  a  faint  reprefentation  of  the  vio- 
lent paffion  which  forced  her  to  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life  : 

Enfin,  e'en  eft  done  fait*    Et  par  mes  artifices^ 
Mes  injuftes  foup^ons,  mes  funeftes  caprices, 
Je  fuis  done  arriv^e  au  doloureux  moment, 
Oil  je  vois,  par  mon  crime,  expirer  mon  amant. 
N'^toit-ce  pas  affez,  cruelle  deftinic, 
Qu'a  lui  furvivre,  h^las  !  je  fuffe  condamn^e  ? 
Et  fallot-il  encore  que,  pour  comble  d'horreurs, 
Je  ne  puffe  impnter  fa  mort  qu'i  mes  fnreurs ! 
Oui,  c'eft  moi,  cher  amant,  qui  t'arrache  la  vie ; 
Rozane,  ou  le  Sultan,  ne  tc  I'ont  ravie. 
Moi  feule,  j'ai  tiiTu  le  lien  malheureuz 
Dont  tu  viens  d'^prouver  les  deteftables  noeuds. 
Et  je  puis,  fans  mourir,  en  fouflFrir  la  penf^e  ? 
Moi,  qui  n'ai  pfl  tant6t,  de  ta  mort  menac^e^ 
Retentir  mes  efprits,  prompts  ^  m'abandonner ! 
Ah  !  n'ai-je  eu  de  Tamour  que  pour  t'afiaiHner  ? 
Mais  e'en  eft  trop.    II  faut  par  un  prompt  facrifice, 
Que  ma  fiddle  main  te  venge,  et  me  punifle. 
Vous,  de  qui  j'ai  troubW  la  gloire  ct  le  repos, 
H^ros,  qui  deviez  tons  revivrc  en  ce  h^ros, 
Toi,  mere  malhcureufe,  et  qui  d^  notrc  en&nce. 
Me  confias  fon  cotur  dans  nne  autre  efperance, 

Infortun^ 
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Infortun^  Vifir^  anus  d^fcrp^r^ 
Rozanc,  venez  tous  contre  moi  ccmjureZy 
Tourmenter  a  la  fois  une  anaante  eperdae ;  \EMef$tue. 
£t  prenez  la  vengeance  enfin  qm  vois  eft  dfie*. 

AB-v.  Sc.IaJi. 

Though  works,  not  authors,  are  the  profefled 
fubjei^  of  this  critical  undertaking,  I  am  tempted 
by  the  prefent  fpeculation  to  tranfgrefs  once 
again  the  limits  prefcribed,  and  to  venture  a 
curfory  reflexion  upon  that  juftly  celebrated  au- 
thor, That  he  is  always  fenfible,  generally  cor- 
redl,  never  falls  low,  maintains  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  dignity,  without  reaching  the  fublime, 
paints  delicately  the  tender  affedions,  but  is  a 
ftranger  to  the  genuine  language  of  enthuliaftic 
or  fervid  paffion. 

If,  in  general,  the  language  of  violent  paffion 
ought  to  be  broken  and  interrupted,  foliloquies 
ought  to  be  fo  in  a  peculiar  manner :  language  is 
intended  by  nature  foe  fociety  ;  and  a  man  when 
alone,  though  he  always  clothes  his  thoughts  in 
words,  feldom  gives  his  words  utterance,  unlefs 
when  prompted  by  fome  ftrong  emotion  ;  and 
even  then  by  ftarts  and  intervals  only  *.  Shake- 
fpeare's  foliloquies  may  be  juftly  eftablifhed  as  a 
model ;  for  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  any  model 
more  perfedt :  of  his  many  incomparable  folilo- 
quies, I  confine  myfelf  to  the  two  following,  be- 
ing different  in  their  manner. 

Hamlet. 


t**^ 


*  Soliloquies  accounted  for,  Chap.  15. 
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H^ndeU  Oh,  that  this  too  too  f olid  flisfli  would  melt, 
Thatur^  and^reffitlTeitfelf  into  a  dew  I 
Or  that  the  EveHaiUng  had  not  fiz'd 
His  caooa  'gaiaft  £elf41aiigfater  1  O  God  1  O  God! 
How  weaxy ,.  ftale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  roe  all  the  ufes  of  this  world ! 
Fie  on't  1  O  fie !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden^ 
That  grows  to  feed  1  things  rank  and  gro(s  in  natnie 
Pofieis  it  merely >       'That  it  fliould  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  dead  !  naj»  not  fo  much  \  not  twoi-^' 
So  excellent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  fat jr  :  fo  loving  to  my  flMither, 
That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heav'n 
Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heav'n  and  earth ! 
Muit  I  remember — why,  flie  would  hang  on  him. 
As  if  increafe  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on ;  yet,  within  a  month 
Let  me  not  think — Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman  I 
A  little  month  !  or  ere  thofe  ihoes  were  old. 
With  which  Ihe  followed  my  poor  father's  body^ 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears— —Why  ihe,  ev'n  ihe 
(O  heav'n  !  a  beaft  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafon. 
Would  have  moum'd  longer—)  nurried  with  mine 

uacle. 
My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  father. 
Than  I  to  Hercules.     Within  a  month ! 
Ere  yet  the  fait  of  moil  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  fluihing  in  her  gauled  eyes. 
She  married  ■   ■  ■     Oh,  mofi  wicked  fpeed,  to  poft 
With  fuch  dexterity  to  inceHuous  iheets ! 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good* 
But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  muil  hold  my  tongue* 

Hamki,  AB  x.  Sc*  j*. 

Fori. 
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Ford.  Hnm !  ha !  is  this  a  vifion?  is  this  a  dream  ? 
do  I  fleep  ?  Mr  Fordy  awake  ;  awake,  Mr  Ford ;  there's 
a  hole  made  in  your  beft  coat,  Mr  Ford  1  this  'tis  to  be 
married  I  this  'tis  to  have  linen  and  buck-balkets !  Well, 
I  will  proclaim  mylelf  what  I  am ;  I  will  now  take  the 
leacher ;  he  is  at  mj  houfe  ;  he  cannot  'fcape  me  ;  'tis 
impoffible  he  ihould  ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny- 
purfe,  nor  into  a  pepper-boz.  But  left  the  devil  that 
guides  him  ihould  aid  him,  I  will  fearch  impoffible  places, 
though  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would 
not,  ihall  not  make  me  tame* 

Mtrry  Wivis  4jf  Windfir^  AB  iii.  Sc.  lafi. 

Thefe  foliloquies  are  accurate  and  bold  copies 
of  natare :  in  a  paffionate  foliloquy  one  begins 
with  thinking  aloud  ;  and  the  ftrongeft  feelings 
only,  are  expreifed ;  as  the  fpeaker  warms,  be 
begins  to  imagine  one  liftening,  and  gradually 
Aides  into  a  connected  difcourfe. 

How  far  diftant  are  foliloquies  generally  from 
thefe  models  ?  So  far,  indeed,  as  to  give  difguft 
inftead  of  pleafure.  The  firft  fcene  of  Iphigenia 
in  Tauris  difcovers  that  Princefs,  in  a  foliloquy, 
gravely  reporting  to  herfelf  her  own  hiftory. 
There  is  the  fame  impropriety  in  the  firft  fcene 
of  Alcfjles^  and  in  the  other  introdudions  of 
Euripides,  almoft  without  exception.  Nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous :  it  puts  one  in  mind  of 
a  moft  curious  device  in  Gothic  paintings,  that 
of  making  every  figure  explain  itfelf  by  a  writ* 
ten  label  ifluing  from  its  mouth-    The  defcrip- 

tion 
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tion  which  a  parafite,  in  the  Eunuch  of  Terence  *, 
gives  of  himfelf,  makes  a  fprightly  foliloquy : 
but  it  is  not  confiftent  with  the  rules  of  proprie« 
ty  ;  for  no  man,  in  his  ordinary  ftate  of  mind, 
and  upon  U  familiar  fubjed,  ever  thinks  of  talk- 
ing aloud  to  himfelf.  The  fame  objedion  lies 
againft  a  foliloquy  in  the  Adelpbi  of  the  fame  au- 
thor f .  The  foliloquy  which  makes  the  third 
fcene,  ad  third,  of  his  Heicyra^  is  infufferable ; 
for  there  Pamphilus,  foberly  and  circumftantial- 
ly,  relates  to  himfelf  an  adventure  which  had 
happened  to  him  a  moment  before. 

Gorneille  is  not  more  happy  in  his  foliloquies 
than  in  his  dialogue.  Take  for  a  fpecimen  the 
firil  fcene  of  Cinna. 

Racine  alfo  is  extremely  faulty  in  the  fame 
refped.  His  foliloquies  are  regular  harangues, 
a  chain  completed  in  every  link,  without  inter- 
ruption or  interval :  that  of  Antiochus  in  Bere- 
nice  X  refembles  a  regular  pleading,  where  the 
parties  pro  and  con  difplay  their  arguments  at 
full  length.  The  following  foliloquies  are  equal* 
ly  faulty :  Bajazct,  adl  3,  fc.  7. ;  Mitbridate^  aft  3. 
fc.  4.  and  ad  4.  fc.  5. ;  Ipbigenia^  ad  4.  fc.  8. 

Soliloquies  upon  lively  or  interefting  fubjedts, 
but  without  any  turbulence  of  paffion,  may  be 
carried  on  in  a  continued  chain  of  thought.  If, 
for  example,  the  nature  and  fprightlinefs  of  the 

fubjed 
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fyth^eO,  prompt  a  man  to  fpeak  his  thoughts  in 
the  ibnn  of  k  dialogue^  the  expreflion  muft  be 
carried  on  without  break  or  interruption,  as  in 
a  dialogue  between  two  perfons  ^  which  juftifies 
Faliiaff^s  foliloquy  upon  honour : 
•• 

What  need  I  be  fo  forward  with  Death,  that  calls 
not  on  me  ?  Well,  'tis  na  matter.  Honour  pricks  me 
on.  But  how  if  Honour  prick  me  off,  when  I  come 
dn  ?  how  then  ?  Can  Honour  fet  a  leg  ?  No :  or  an 
arm  ?  No  ;  or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  No. 
honour  hath  no  ikill  in  furgerjr  then  ?  No.  What  is 
Honour  ?  A  word. — What  is  that  word  btnwtfr  /  Air  ; 
a  tctm  reckoning.— «— Who  hath  it?  He  that  dj'd  a 
Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel  it  ?  No.  Doth  he  hear  it  > 
No.  Is  it  infenfible  then  ?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But 
will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ?  No.  Why  ?  Detrac- 
tion will  not  fuffer  it»  Therefore  I'll  none  of  it ;  ho« 
nour  is  a  mere  fcutcheon ;  and  fo  ends  my  catechifm. 

Firft  Fart,  Henry  IV.  jia  v.  Sc.  2. 

And  even  without  dialogue,  a  continued  dif* 
courfe  may  be  juftified,  where  a  man  reafons  in 
a  foliloquy  upon  an  important  fubjedt ;  for  if  in 
fuch  a  cafe  it  be  at  all  excufable  to  think  aloud. 
It  is  neceflary  that  the  reafoning  be  carried  on 
in  a  chain  ;  which  juftifies  that  admirable  foli- 
loquy in  Hamlet  upon  life  and  immortality,  be« 
ing  a  ferene  meditation  upon  the  moft  intereft* 
sng  of  all  fubje£ls.  And  the  fame  consideration 
will  juitify  the  foliloquy  that  introduces  the  5tb 

aft  of  Addifon's  Qato. 
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The  next  clafs  of  the  f^roiTer  errors  which  all 
writers  ought  to  avoids  fliall  be  of  language  ele- 
vated above  the  tone  of  the  fentiment ;  of  which 
take  the  following  inftances-: 

Zara.  Swift  as  occafion,  I 
Myfelf  will  flj ;  and  earlier  than  the  morn 
Wake  thee  to  freedom.     Npw  'tis  late ;  and  jet 
Some  news  few  minutes  paft  arriy'd,  which  feem'd 

To  (hake  the  temper  of  the  King. Who  knows 

What  racking  cares  difeafe  a  monarch's  bed  ? 
Or  lovcy  that  late  at  night  flill  lights  his  lamp, 
And  ftrikes  his  rays  through  duik,  and  folded  lids, 
Forbidding  reft,  may  ftretch  his  eyes  awake, 
And  force  their  balls  abroad  at  this  dead  hour, 
I'll  try. 

Mourning  Bride,  AS  l|l.  Sc.  4. 

« 

The  language  here  is  undoubtedly  too  pompous 
and  laboured  for  defcribing  fo  limple  a  circuai- 
ftance  as  abfence  of  fleep.  In  the  following  paf- 
fage,  the  tone  of  the  language,  warm  and  plain- 
tive, is  well  fuited  to  the  paffion,  which  is  recent 
grief:  but  every  one  will  be  fenfible,  that  in  the 
lafl  couplet  fave  one,  the  tone  is  changed,  and 
the  mind  fuddenly  elevated  to  be  let  fall  as  fud- 
denly  in  the  laft  couplet : 

U  deteft  a  jamais  fa  coupable  vidoire, 
II  reno^ce  a  la  cour,  auz  humains,  a  la  gloire ; 
£t  fe  fuiant  lui-m^me,  au  milieu  des  deferts, 
11  va  cacher  fa  peine  aut  boat  de  Tunivers ; 

la 
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LOf  /oit  que  le  foleil  re$uUt  lejour  au  mondif 
Soit  qifiljUdt  fa  ecmrfe  au  vafiifeine  de  f<md€f 
Sa  Toiz  faifoit  redire  avz  echos  attendiis, 
Le  nom,  le  trifte  nom,  de  fon  malheureuz  fils. 

Henriadcj  chant*  vui,229. 

Language  too  artificial  or  too  figurative  for 
the  gravity,  dignity^  or  importance,  of  the  occa- 
fion,  may  be  put  in  a  third  clafs. 

Chimene  demanding  juftice  againft  Rodrigue 
who  killed  her  father,  inftead  of  a  plain  and  pa- 
thetic expoftulation,  makes  a  fpeech  ftufied  with 
the  moil  artificial  flowers  of  rhetoric : 

Sire,  mon  pere  eft  mort,  mes  yeux  ont  vii  fon  fang 
Couler  a  gros  bouillons  de  fon  g^n^reuz  flanc ; 
Ce  lang  qui  tant  de  fois  garantit  vos  murailles, 
Ce  fang  qui  tant  de  fois  vous  gagna  des  battailes, 
Ce  fang  qui,  tout  forti^  fume  encore  de  courroux 
De  fe  voir  repandu  pour  d'autres  que  pour  vous, 
Qu'au  milieu  des  hazards  n'ofoit  verfer  la  guerre^ 
Rodrigue  en  votre  cour  vient  d'en  couvrir  la  terrc. 
J'ai  couru  fur  le  lieu  fans  force,  et  fans  couleur : 
Je  Tai  trouv^  fans  vie.    Excufez  ma  douleur, 
Sire ;  la  voix  me  manque  a  ce  recit  funefte, 
Mes  pleurs  et  mes  foupirs  vous  diront  mieux  le  refte. 

And  again. 

Son  flanc  ^toit  ouvert,  et,  pour  mieux  m'emouvoir. 
Son  fang  fur  la  pouifiere  ^crivoit  mon  devoir  \ 

Ou 
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Oa  plditdt  b,  TaleitT  en  cet  ^tat  rMuite 
Me  parloit  par  fe  plaie,  et  h&toit  ma  pourfaitey 
£t  pour  fe  faiire  entendre  au  pins  jnfte  des  RoiSi 
Par  cette  trifte  bouche  eUe  empnmtoit  ma  voiz. 

jiff  II.  Sc.  9* 

Nothing  can  be  contrived  in  language  more  a-^ 
Terfe  to  the  tone  of  the  paflion  than  this  florid 
fpeech :  I  fhould  imagine  it  more  apt  to  proyoke 
laughter  than  to  infpire  concern  or  pitj. 

In  a  fourth  clafs  (hall  be  given  fpecimens  of 
language  too  light  or  airy  for  a  fevere  paflion. 

Imagery  and  figurative  expreflion  are  difcor- 
dant,  in  the  higheft  degree,  with  the  agony  of  a 
mother,  who  is  deprived  of  two  hopeful  fons  by 
a  brutal  murder.  Therefore  the  following  paf- 
fage  is  undoubtedly  in  a  bad  taile. 

^een.  Ah,  my  poor  princes  !  ah,  my  tender  babes ! 
My  unblown  flow'rs,  new  appearing  fweets ! 
If  yet  your  gentle  fouls  fly  in  the  air,  •» 

And  be  not  fixt  in  doom  perpetual. 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings, 
And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation. 

Richard  III.  AB  iv.  Sc*  4, 

•       • 

Again,  % 

ir.  Philip*  You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 

Vol.  L  K  k  Conjiance. 
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Con/lance.  Grief  tSUs^  raQH^  pp  of  mj  xbfait  cbildi 
Lies  in  bi»  be4t  walks  lyp  mJL  dowD  with  mCt 
Puts  on  his  pretty  logks,  ff^^^s  his  words, 
RemembfBrs  ate  of  ^1  hif  gn^^ouf  parts, 
StHiFs  out  his  vacant  garment  with  his  form  ; 
Then  have  I  r^afon  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

King  Johtit  AS  III.  Sc*  6. 

A. thought  that  turns  upon  the  expreflion  in- 
ftead  of  the  fubjed,  commonly  called  a  play  of 
words^  being  low  and  childifh,  is  unworthy  of 
any  compofition,  whether  gay  or  feriousi  that 
pretends  to  any  degree  of  elevation  :  thoughts 
of  this  kind  make  a  fifth  clafs. 

In  the  Amynta  of  Taflb  *,  the  lover  falls  into 
a  mere  play  of  words,  demfinding  how  he  who 
had  loil  himfelf,  could  find  a  miftrefs.  And  for 
the  fame  reafon,  the  following  pafiage  in  Cor- 
neille  has  been  generally  condemned : 

Cbimentk  Mon  pere  eft  mortj  Elvire,  et  Is  premiers 

Dont  s'eft  arm^e  Rodrigue  a  fa  trame  cwp^e. 
FleureZy  pleurez,  mes  yeuz,  et  foadez-vous  en  eau, 
La  moiti^  de  ma  vie  a  mis  I'autre  au  torobeau, 
Et  qi'oblige  ii  venger,  apres  ce  coup  funefte, 
Celle  que  je  n'ai  plus,  fur  celle  que  me  refte. 

Cid^  AS  III.  jr.  3. 


*  Aa  I.  Sc.  a. 
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To  die  is  to  {>e  banifh'd  from  mjteH : 
And  Sylvia  is.myielf ;  bsnifli'd  from  her^ 
Is  felf  from  blf ;  a  deadly  bamCbmeiit  \ 

Two  Gimtftmem  ofVir^na^  AS  izi.  Sc.  3* 

Couniifs^  I  pray  thtJe,  Lady,  hare  a  better  cheer : 
If  thou  engrofieft  all  the  griefs  as  thine. 
Thou  robb'ft  me  of  a  moiety. 

Jill's  n»tll  that  ends  witlt  A&  111.  Sc.  3. 

• 

K*  Henry.    O  my  poor  kingdom »  fick  with  cdvil 

blows  I 
When  that  my  care  could  aot  withhold  thy  riotS| 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  i 
Of  thou  wilt  be  a  wildemeffl  again. 
Peopled  widi  wolves^  thy  old  inhabitaoti* 

Second  Part  Henry  IV*  AQ  iv*  Sc.  it. 

Cruda  AmariUi,  che  ool  fidme  anoora 
D'amar,  ahi  lafibi  amaraoMnte  infegni. 

^ido^  A3  U  Sa  ik 


Antony,  (peaking  of  Julius  Caefar : 

O  world  1  thou  wafl;  the  foreft  of  this  hart ; 
And  thisj  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee. 
How  like  a  deer,  ftricken  by  many  princes  j 
Doft  thou  here  lie  ! 

yulius  Ca/ar,  AS  111*  Sc^  3. 

Flaying  thus  with  the  found  of  words,  which  is 
(till  worfe  than  a  pun,  is  the  meaneft  of  all  con- 

K  k  2  ceits. 
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ceits.  But  Shakefpeare,  when  be  defceods  to  a 
play  of  words,  is  not  always  in  the  wrong  ;  for 
it  is  done  fometimes  to  denote  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter, as  in  the  following  paflage : 

K.  Pbtlip.  What  fay'ft  thou,  boy  ?  look  in  the  lady's 
face. 

Lewis.  I  doy  my  Lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wond'rous  miracle ; 
The  Ihadow  of  myfelf  form'd  in  her  eye  \ 
Which  being  but  the  ihadow  of  your  fon. 
Becomes  a  fun,  and  makes  your  fon  a  ihadow. 
I  do  proteil,  I  never  lov'd  myfelf 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myfelf  t 

Drawn  in  the  flatt'ring  table  of  her. eye. 

Faulconbridgt.  Drawn  in  the  flatt' ring  table  of  her 

eye  ! 
Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow ! 
And  quarter'd  in  her  heart !  he  doth  efpy 
Himfelf  Love's  traitor :  this  is  pity  now, 
That  hang'd,  and  drawn,  and  quarter'd,  there  ihould  be. 
In  fuch  a  love  fo  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

King  yohgf  AB  ii.  Sc.  5. 

A  jingle  of  words  is  the  loweft  fpecies  of  that 
low  wit ;  which  is  fcarce  fufferable  in  any  cafe, 
and  leaft  of  all  in  an  heroic  poem  :  and  yet  Mil* 
ton,  in  fome  inftances,  has  defcended  to  that  pue- 
rility : 

And  brought  into  the  world  a  world  of  wo. 
-begirt  th'  Almighty  throne 

Befeeching 
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Befeeching  or  befieging- 


Which  tempted  our  attempt 

At  one  flight  bound  high  overleap'd  all  bound. 

With  a  fhout 
Loud  as  from  number  without  numbers. 

One  fhould  think  it  unneceflary  to  enter  a  ca- 
veat againft  an  ezpreffion  that  has  no  meaning, 
or  no  diftind  meaning ;  and  yet  fomewhat  of 
that  kind  may  be  found  even  among  good  wri- 
ters.   Such  make  a  lixth  clafs. 

Sebaflian.  I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mouldering  clay  ; 
For  if  you  give  it  burial,  there  it  takes 
PoiTeiSon  of  your  earth : 
If  burnt  and  fcatter'd  in  the  air ;  the  ildnds 
That  ftrew  my  dull,  diffufe  my  royalty, 
And  fpread  me  o'er  your  clime ;  for  where  one  atom 
Of  mine  fliall  light,  know  there  Sebaftian  reigns. 

Dryden^  Don  Sebaftian  King  of  Portugal^  AB  r. 

Cleopatra.  Now,  what  news,  my  Charmion  ? 
Will  he  be  kind  ?  and  will  he  not  forfake  me  ? 
Am  I  to  live  or  die  ?  nay,  do  I  live  ? 
Or  am  I  dead  ?  for  when  he  gave  his  anfwer. 
Fate  took  the  word,  and  then  \  liv'd  or  dy'd. 

Dry  den  J  All  for  Lvoe^  AB  II. 

If  flie  be  coy,  and  fcom  my  noble  fire. 

If  her  chill  heart  I  cannot  move ; 

Why,  I'll  enjoy  the  very  love. 
And  m^e  a  miftreis  of  my  own  defire. 

Cowljf  poem  infcribed^  The  Requeft. 

His 
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